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ISS MABELLE ROWLAND 


¢ DeWolfe Hopper Company 





MISS HATTIE WILLIAMS 
Starring with Sam Bernard in ‘‘The Rollicking Girl” 
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MISS PAULA FREDERICK 
Three poses of this pretty actress, who is playing an important part in Lew Fields’ ‘It Happened in Nordland” 
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The latest photograph of the clever singer, who will appea The Catch of the Season” this fa 
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MISS VIOLETTE PEARL 
With the ‘‘Rollicking Girl’ Company 
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MISS LILLIAN H 


Appeared in ‘Lifting the Lid’ (New Amsterdam Aerial The 
Alhambra,’ a new opera by 
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MISS ADRIENNE AUGARDE 


A member of George Edwardes’ London Gaiety Company. Miss Augarde appeared in this country last season in 


the ‘Duchess of Dantzic 
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MISS FRITZI SCHEFF 


She has abandoned grand opera for light opera this season to appear in ‘‘Mlle. Modiste,"" by Henry Blossom and 
Victor Herbert 
































One of the bevy of pretty women seen on the st 
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MISS ALICE SHARP 
A pretty member of the ‘‘Rollicking Girl” family 








MISS IDA STANHOPE 


Last season an important member of ‘‘The Prince of Filcer 
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MISS LULU GLASER 
To appear in a new musical play, ‘‘Miss Dolly Dollars” 
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MISS BLANCHE BATES 
To appear in a new play by David Belasco next season 
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ARTIFICIAL MICROSCOPIC LIFE FORM PRODUCED BY SALT, ALCOHOL, AMMONIA AND WATER. IN THIS INSTANCE 
THE SUBSTANCE TOOK ON THE FORM OF A FISH 


ARTIFICIAL CREATION OF LIFE 
By A. Wrederick Collins 


Wie Dr Osler is advocating of life and the probability of the dis- 
his now famous short-life the- covery of its principle. 
ory, which is to the effect that Those were days of literature and 
at forty years of age a man’s fancies, while now we are in 
best work is done and at the throes of science and 
sixty he should be chlo- cold facts, and hence we 
roformed, _ scientists find Professor Jacques 
long since past this Loeb and Dr. Charles 
age limit are toiling Littlefield experi- 
in their laborato- menting with sim- 
ries to create ‘life ple chemical so- 
artificially. lutions, the first 
These myste- in an attempt 
ries dealing to prolong life 
with death and and the latter 
life hark back in an effort to 
to pleasant produce it.- 
memories of These _ essays, 
the horrible however feeble, 
imagery which however un- 
the lamented certain, are of 
Poe made al- absorbing in- 
most a reality by terest, for the 
his melodious search for per- 
writings, and that petual youth be- 
other weird tale gan when the first 
called “Franken- man—or, perhaps, we 
stein’’ which Mrs. had better say the first 
Shelley wove from out of woman — saw, felt and 
the grewsome substance realized the deteriorating 
of doctrines discussed by influence caused by the 
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Lord Byron and her poet DR. CHARLES LITTLEFIELD touch of the hand of time. 
husband as to the nature Who has artificially created life It has been some cen- 
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turies since the anatomists, beginning 
with Aristotle and Galen, sought to re- 
veal the secrets of life and those of 
death by laying bare the internal or- 
gans of the human body for examina- 
tion, but until very recently superstition 
ran riot and operations such as these 
were considered crimes which capital 
punishment alone could fit. 

Secretly, and finally more openly, 
have these researches been carried on, 
but they have not solved either problem, 


SE 


would stimulate the heart and maintain 
for a time at least the integrity of the 
ebbing life force, and. this phenomenon 
formed the basis upon which Dr. Loeb, 
of the Leland Stanford University, and 
Professor Matthews, of the University 
of Chicago, worked, and by means of 
which they have produced some remark- 
able results in biogenesis. 

Dr. Littlefield now comes forward, af- 
ter twenty years of laborious experi- 
menting, and makes the startling as- 





MICROSCOPIC ARTIFICIAL LIFE FORM RESEMBLING AN OCTOPUS 


though they served their purposes in 
giving rise to anatomy, physiology and 
biology, which latter is the science of 
life, and now the structure and func- 
tions of the living body may be said to 
be fairly well known. Yet the nature of 
inherent vitality and intelligent exist- 
ence are still well without the pale of hu- 
man knowledge, though if the following 
experiments are found im their last syn- 
thesis to be correct, then a step nearer 
has been taken toward their realization. 

Physicians have long since noted that 
injections of salt water in the arteries 


sertion that abiogenesis, as Huxley 
called the spontaneous generation of life 
from non-living matter, is not only pos- 
sible, but that he has proved it by actual 
demonstration, and further, that he will 
repeat the process at any time or place 
in the presence of any interested person. 

And this the doctor proceeds to do, 
not behind locked doors but in the open 
light, and then he submits his formulz 
and explains the actions evolved in lan- 
guage so- simple that you or I may 
test this epoch-making discovery to our 
own satisfaction. Nor are the sub- 
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stances used 
in this re- 
markable and 
revolutionary 
performance 
such that a 
college _ pro- 
fessor is 
needed to in- 
terpret their 
meaning, or a 
trained chem- 
ist required 
to compound 
them. On the 
contrary, 
there are only 
a few simple 
instructions, a 
few familiar 
ingredients 
and a few or- 
dinary dishes 
that go to 
make up the 
entire list of 
materials nec- 
essary for the 
generation of life where there was no 
life before. 

The apparatus, if such these house- 
hold articles may be called, consists of 
a glass bell-jar about eighteen inches 
in height and twelve inches in diameter, 


CREATE LIFE. 


MICROSCOPIC VEGETATION PRODUCED FROM DR. LITTLE- 
FIELD’S SALT SOLUTION AND WHICH RE- 
SEMBLES A GROUP OF FERNS 





CREATION OF LIFE 





THE CHEMICALS AND APPARATUS NECESSARY TO ARTIFICIALLY 
THE FORMER CONSIST OF SALT, 
ALCOHOL AND AMMONIA 








a shallow 
glass dish 
that will hold, 
perhaps, a 
quart, a few 
sauce dishes, 
and, lastly, a 
good com- 
pound §labo- 
ratory micro- 
scope having 
a magnifying 
power of at 
least sixty di- 
ameters; the 
chemicals 
comprise a 
sack of the 
best table salt, 
a bottle of al- 
cohol and an- 
other of am- 
monia. 

These es- 
sentials being 
at hand, the 
delicate oper- 
ation of met- 
amorphosing these inanimate  sub- 
stances into one that has life is begun by 
placing one ounce of table salt into the 
large, shallow dish and adding to this 
six ounces of pure, sterilized water, 
stirring the while with a clean glass rod 








LIVING SWAMP LILIES MANUFACTURED IN DR. LITTLE- 
FIELD’S LABORATORY 
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until the salt has been completely dis- 
solved, and then mixing with this solu- 
tion six ounces of ninety per cent. pure 
alcohol, 

The sauce dishes are now arranged 
around the larger dish, as shown in the 
illustration, and the alcoholic salt and 
water compound is poured into the 
smaller dishes, together with two ounces 
of ammonia; when this is done all the 
dishes are covered with the bell-jar. 

A chemical change commences al- 
most immediately, and in a few minutes 
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indicating that the transformation is 
still favorably progressing. With the 
organ of sight still at the microscope, 
further interesting changes may be 
noted, for soon hexagonal cubes of the 
salt are formed, and collect about a 
common center; it is im these crystals 
that the observer will see the first signs 
of approaching life, the creation of a 
simple, single-celled organism, and 
hence Dr. Littlefield has -called ‘them 
“life crystals.” 

The breathing of life into inorganic 


REPRODUCTION FROM INANIMATE CHEMICALS OF MOLLUSKS, WHICH THROUGH 
THE MICROSCOPE APPEAR EXACTLY LIKE THOSE OF THE AGE WHEN 
LIFE FIRST MANIFESTED ITSELF ON THE EARTH 


bubbles of gas will form on the surface 
of the liquid, which, on careful exam- 
ination, will be seen to assume a rap- 
idly whirling motion. After this de- 
velopment has reached its final stage, 
which will be in the course of half an 
hour, a drop of the creative fluid is 
placed on the slide of the microscope. 
The latter having been previously ad- 
justed so that no time may be lost, the 
drop is carefully observed, when little 
particles of the elemental substance will 
be found to be driven from the center 
to the circumference of the globule, 


matter having been thus effected, the 
protoplasmic cell continues to thrive, 
and patient investigation on the part of 
the microscopist will reveal that the liv- 
ing nucleus has grown until it assumes 
the shape of a flattened disk, which 
approximates very closely a red blood 


corpuscle. The life germ goes on rap- 
idly extending its proportions on every 
side, until it has absorbed the six-sided 
salt crystal, taking on a spherical form, 
and from three’ equidistant points pseu- 
dopodia, or feelers, are thrown out, 
which begin to seek at once for nourish- 
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ment ; these feelers are produced by fin- 
ger-like extensions from its body, and in 
this respect it closely resembles that of 
the amceba, a simple and natural form 
of cell life that is found in all fresh- 
water ponds. 

After this fourth stage is reached, the 
object is, to all intents and purposes, a 
fully alive trilobite, which was among 
the earliest forms of life known on this 
earth, and which belongs to the prehis- 
toric age of mollusks. 

From these extraordinary results, the 
doctor says that in the method of arti- 
ficial creation of life there are two fac- 
tors represented, the first a force that 
might be appropriately termed vital 
magnetism, which is caused by certain 
vibrations of the ether, and the second is 
a specific combination of atoms so ar- 
ranged as to be capable of responding 
to these impressed vibrations. 

When it is considered that the sun is 
the source of all life, just as it is of all 
heat, light and power, it is not difficult 
to understand the theory of abiogenesis. 
The sun gives out electro-magnetic 


waves of many different lengths, but 
there are only a few definite wave 
‘lengths that the sense of sight is capa- 
ble of perceiving, and these we call 


light. Others, termed the infra-red, are 
invisible, but we scise these as heat, and 
then below the visible spectrum are the 
ultra-violet radiations, that, like radiant 
heat, cannot be seen, yet they affect a 
photographic plate. 

Could we but ascertain the action of 
the wave lengths that are as infinitely 
much shorter than the visible ones of 
light, as these are shorter than the elec- 
tric waves employed in wireless teleg- 
raphy, we would, perhaps, approximate 
very closely those that produce life. 
Such waves would pass through those 
substances that are opaque to light 
waves, as, for instance, the human body, 
a hundred times more readily than the 
X-rays. 

Nor is this the only action necessary 
for the spontaneous generation of life, 
for the element of heat is evidently a 
factor of marked importance, and how 
many others there may be, no man 
knoweth. Likewise, the phenomena of 
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physical life is dependent upon the 
chemical nature of the substance which 
is to be treated by the life waves, if 
they may be so called, and, according 
to Littlefield, the basis of this is salt, 
water and ammonia, in the presence of 
hydrogen—easily obtainable from alco- 
hol—which is made up chiefly of this 
gas. 

That sodium chloride, as the chemist 
calls the table salt of the housewife, 
holds some fixed relation to life, is 
borne out in the most conclusive man- 
ner, for it is well known that by admin- 
istering it in solution subcutaneously or 
by applying it to the surface of a person 
apparently dead, from whatever cause, 
providing, of course, that the vital or- 
gans have not been impaired by disease 
or accident to the extent of perform- 
ing their natural functions, the patient 
will be greatly stimulated and life main- 
tained for a much longer time than 
otherwise. Not only is the efficacy of 
salt greatly increased by carefully com- 
bining it with ammonia in the suste- 
nance of life, but its value is multiplied 
many fold in the matter of its primary 
generation. 

Experiments are now in progress in 
the biologist’s laboratory tending to- 
ward the development of higher forms 
of life that have had their beginning in 
salt crystals, and these seem to indicate 
some progress. The first manifestations 
of life that sprang into existence on this 
earth of ours was logically, according to 
this theory, when metallic sodium and 
chlorine gas came into contact and 
formed salt, and when nitrogen and hy- 
drogen united, producing ammonia. 

These agents, together with water, are 
interesting from a chemical viewpoint, 
but doubly so when considered in con- 
nection with the abiogenetic production 
of life. Thus water is a compound of 
hydrogen and oxygen gases, as can 
be shown by passing an electric current 
through it. All living things contain a 
large proportion of water; as an illus- 
tration of this, when you buy four 
pounds of beef you pay for nearly three 
pounds of water and you get one pound 
of solid substance; again, if the body of 
a man weighing one hundred and fifty 
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pounds were put into an oven and thor- 
oughly dried, there would only be about 
fifty pounds of solid matter remain, all 
the rest having passed off as water. 
Hence, water is one of the essential 
constituents in the building of a physical 
‘living body. 

Alcohol may be made from wood or 
from grain, but for the life experiments 
previously described, the best methyl, 
1. e., grain alcohol, is required ; this well- 
known substance is formed by the fer- 
mentation of grape sugar, or glucose, 
and this brings up the subjects of the 
change that takes place in the sugar 
when so treated, and the causes of the 
change ; the decomposition of the sugar 
by fermentation splits it up into alcohol 
and carbon dioxide, and this change, 
which we call fermentation, is caused 
by minute organized bodies known as 
germs, which grow in the solution just 
as they do in yeast. 

Next comes ammonia; nearly all ani- 
mal substances contain carbon, hydro- 
gen, oxygen and nitrogen, and many 
of them give off ammonia when heated, 
and the decay or slow natural combus- 
tion of animal and vegetable substances 
is caused by the action of hosts of mi- 
nute living things, called microbes, act- 
ing in conjunction with the oxygen of 
the air to produce ammonia as they de- 
compose. 

Sodium chloride, or salt, is very 
widely distributed throughout nature, 
and is easily soluble in water, and, as 
ammonia and alcohol have a very great 
affinity for water, it will be observed 
that they all mix very readily. Sodium 
chloride crystallizes in colorless and 
transparent cubes, and forms an ex- 
tremely necessary article of food; from 
what has been said before, it is clear that 
it is very important to the life and 
health of man and of many animals. 
Moreover, it has been ascertained by 
analysis to be present in all parts of the 
body. 

These were the substances, then, that 
worked together in a harmonious whole 
to produce life in its original state, but 
this did not occur until the earth had 
cooled down to a point where moisture 
would condense on its surface, and all 
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the conditions were ripe for the con- 
ception of animate forms. Geology 
comes in at this point and tells us when 
this age probably took place, and the 
subsequent periods during which the 
higher forms of life were evolved. 

Thus, the first age was called the 
azoic, and during this early period it is 
conceded that there was no life; then 
came the age of mollusks, in which the 
trilobite first made its appearance. Dur- 
ing this time moisture, heavily laden 
with ammonia, was precipitated, yielding 
water, and the sun’s rays worked the 
miracle of life, designated in Genesis as 
the second day. Following this came 
the coal age, the age of reptiles, the age 
of mammals, and, finally, the age of 
man. 

These latter developments of the more 
highly organized life forms comprise an 
infinitely large number of separate cells, 
each of which is individually alive and a 
unit in itself. Some of these cells die 
as individuals and are thrown off from 
the more complex body, while the latter 
continues to live and new cells are be- 
ing built up, or the physical body as a 
whole may die and the cells may con- 
tinue to live for a little time. 

This is borne out by the fact that the 
body of a person recently dead is at 
first limp and then, as rigor mortis sets 
in, it becomes rigid, showing that the 
death of the individual cells has fol- 
lowed the absolute suspension of life. 

The exceedingly clever and ingenious 
experiments of the doctor, if the results 
are even in the smallest measure what 
they purport to be, will prove of tre- 
mendous significance in the future his- 
tory of man and medicine, for, accord- 
ing to the recorded investigations, the 
conditions by which he is enabled to pro- 
duce a full-fledged trilobite are practi- 
cally the same as those which take place 
in the cell-building processes of the hu- 
man body. 

The fact in the case is that in their 
last analysis it is quite impossible to 
differentiate the cells that compose the 
animal body from those of the vegetable, 
and these striking similarities have al- 
ways, since they were first known, at- 
tracted the attention of all biologists. 














All these premises being true, we may 
then conclude, and with some reason, 
that medicine and surgery will, in the 
future, acquire a new meaning, for in 
violent maladies like spinal meningitis 
and tedious operations as appendicitis, 
it will be the means of sustaining and 
prolonging life, while to those who are 
passing beyond the fortieth milestone of 
their usefulness, an occasional injection 
of the vital fluid will serve to maintain 
their abilities, mental and physical, to 
a maximum degree, and where death 
ensues from chloroform, necrosis or 
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surgical shocks, the patient, if he has 
but a friend left, may be revived and 
restored to life. 

These are its minor possibilities, its 
major one being the development of the 
simple cells that have had their origin 
in cubical salt crystals into higher forms 
of life, and when the yet unborn—nat- 
ural or artificial—generations review the 
work of Loeb and Littlefield they will 
be pointed out as bold pioneers in the 
Rooseveltian art, while the theory of 
Osler will be a topic for laughter, if, 
indeed, it is remembered at all. 
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MENv. 
(Old style: obsolete.) 
Hors d'ceuvres 


Pot au Feu 
Purée de petits pois 


Bouchées aux Huitres 
Chaud-froid de Saumon 


Vol-au-vent de Volaille 
Petits Filets mignons a la Maitre d’ 
Hotel 


Noix de Veau a la Jardiniére 
Pommes de terre sautées 


Asperges en branches: 
line 


Sauce Mousse- 


Timbales de Fruits 
Créme renversée 





Petits Soufflés de Foie gras 


| 





IN ENGLISH 


Bitt or Fare, 
(New Style.) 
Raw Bits 
Pot on the Tire 
Mash of little Peas 


Mouthfuls of Oysters 
Hot-cold of Salmon 


Fowl! Fly-to-Wind 
“Ducksy” little Fillets to the Butler 


Nut of Veal in the way of the Garden- 
er’s wife™ 


Jumped Potatoes 
Asparagus in branches: Muslin Sauce 


Mugs of Fruit 
Turned-up Cream 


Little Blow-outs of fat liver 









THE COMING “SOCIALISM” 


By Emory J. Haynes 


























OU may deny that a republic is the best form of gov- 
ernment. But if you admit that it is the best form, 
you logically admit “municipal ownership,” or “so- 

cialism,” or whatever is meant by government ownership. 

The republic is res publica, all things belonging to the peo- 

ple. The antithesis is aristocracy, the ownership by the 

“upper class,” a partial ownership. 

Many things pass under the name of socialism that are, 
or should be, no doubt, hateful to sober and just minded 
men. The French commune was shocking. The anarchist 
may have ripened from a socialistic planting. There is 
much confusion as to definitions, but the logic of a repub- 
lican government is certainly the ownership by the people 
of things that are public, even to a limit that no thinker is 
bold enough to place. What is everybody’s concern should 
be everybody’s care, support, defense and management, to 
the limit, at least, that human nature is capable. 

The President of the United States is “everybody” per- 
sonified. He is the whole people, acting, keeping the law 
and seeing that it is kept. He is everybody’s President. 
The office belongs to us all. Its functions are common 
property. He represents the united personal force of each 
unit of a great population. We cannot all sign the papers, 
and we direct him to do it for us. 

It is the many, however, who have fought all the great 
battles of history. Only for a brief period in the history of 
the race did the tribal chieftain fight in person. Evidently 
the many built pyramids and old cities, as, in fact, the many 
represent, in their own right arms, the force that constructed 
_ things all along the path. And certainly the thing called 
liberty has been the prize, or wage, of the many. Indeed, 
are not all the fruits of old wars, so far as they have been 
incorporated into what we call civilization, the property of 
the whole people? All the great ideas are common prop- 
erty—patriotism, love and gratitude to and pride over the 
noble names of the best of our race, and the dream of im- 
mortality. The common law, the court of justice, all insti- 
tutional benevolence, such as the hospital and the asylum, 
have long ago passed from the exclusive possession of the 
few. All these are everybody’s property. 

We have heard the post office department spoken of as 
being an exceptional experiment in public ownership and 
service. But what else is the vast public school system of 


























each and all the States? What else the public library, the 
museum of arts and the modern college, to all intents and 
purposes identical in this respect with the common school 
system? The inventor must surrender his idea to common 
use within a limited period. The patent office of the United 
States is “socialistic” in the final analysis, for it enforces 
freedom after the expiration of the patent by limit. 

In theory it seems impossible to draw the line, safely and 
properly, between personal possessions and public property. 
One may ask: “If the State should own the market place 
and provide railroad transportation, why not the cooking 
stove and the dining table?” If certain great utilities are 
to be common property, who shall say that the bed one 
sleeps on, the coat one wears, and the comforts or luxuries 
which delight one are to be exclusively one’s own in case 
some unlucky wretch is lacking? 

It is easy to reduce any truth to the absurd. But in 
practice we are not likely to take leave of our common 
sense. We are reasonable beings. It would be insane to 
say that the hoard of the thrifty and industrious should be 
flung open to the lazy and the vicious. It is not possible 
to rob the human unit of its individuality. 

Communistic Utopias have always failed and always will; 
in fact, they are now out of fashion, even as experiments. 

What basis has the argument that the public conscience is 
less trustworthy than the corporate conscience? Is it not 
the last appeal we make, the appeal to the moral sense of the 
whole people? Have we not always safely trusted that the 
American people will decide and do about right? Has not 
this irresistible force of a righteous public opinion been 
often our deliverer? All the people all the time are nearer 
right than some of the people some of the time. 

The close corporation has enriched the many and sacri- 
ficed the few. It has a long, sad record of cruelty, law- 
lessness and the debauchery of legislatures, executives and 
courts. It may have some time served mankind, because 
that way lay destiny, but service has never been the first 
‘ purpose of the private corporation. The first purpose 
has always—mark it, always—been private gain. The 
benefit to the many has always—mark it, always—been 
accidental. Its harsh watchword has been ‘Business is 
business,” or that late-born slang, “Do you think we are 
doing business for love? We are in it for what we can 
make.” 

Shall such an institution, impeached on every page of 
history since it succeeded feudalism—shall the private cor- 
poration preach to the people of the moral dangers of public 















ownership? Since when did it have the right, by any proof 
whatsoever, to say that it had done the world’s best work, 
and in the best way? It has rarely been an inventor, but 
has swallowed many inventors and robbed the poor brains 
of their just reward. The corporation to-day cloaks and 
suppresses advanced inventions, a world of improvement 
lying in its lockers this very day that would set the earth 
forward if allowed to see the light. The reason is purely 
selfish. 

The heavy indictment against the corporation should 
count also that it is not an explorer nor a discoverer. It 
is cowardly about new things, new tracks across the desert 
and new ways over mountains. Conservative and timid, it 
leaves to the people all adventure, and then squeezes the 
wage to the limit, while it enlarges the dividend. 

Does any man soberly believe that the public ownership of 
great utilities could show, in the next century, so poor a 
record? 

It is as inevitable as sunrise, this “mutualization,” not 
of one small insurance ownership, but of every railroad, 
every telegraph, telephone, light and water supply. We 
have no adequate conception of the mutualization that will 
prevail in the grand future. The general rise in intelligence 
means the literal impossibility of the few either manifesting 
or possessing the exceptional ability above their fellows that 
has been the sole reason and excuse for corporate domi- 
nance. Mutuality accords with nature, in sunlight and air. 

It satisfies man’s sense of justice and his concept of an 
equal God. It lifts our lower grade of human belongings 
up to the high plane. It makes bread winning as noble as 
philanthropy, and the same in essence. It means brother- 
hood, for only by good will toward all could all agree in 
the ownership or care of great properties. Selfishness 
would be what treason is in the State. United ownership 
helps obliterate class segregation, now the last remnant of 
feudal times, for in republics, at least, caste is not founded 
on blood, but on exceptional wealth; privilege is not an in- 
heritance, but a trick with the law which money may buy. 
It is the obvious and only way past the danger of enormous 
personal fortunes, for it will make them impossible. It will 
establish morality and true religion, for as a republic is no 
safer than the goodness of the voter, so no public works are 
to be well conducted above the average virtue of all the 
people, the owners. 

May God speed the day when all the people are striving 
harder to be worthy of, and coming more and more into the 
possession of, their own. 
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aN TWO PARTS—PART I.) 


“Hr: a coward,” observed De- 

lorme, contemptuously, refer- 

ring to an unlucky “guest” of 

the Lookout Inn, whose horse had just 

conquered him completely in the sight 
of all men. 

“It might be lack of practice instead 
of cowardice,” remarked Castleton. 

Delorme shrugged his shoulders. He 
was inordinately vain of the fact that 
he could ride as well as paint. 

“T loathe any form of cringing in a 
man,” he said, loftily, casting another 
glance of scorn at the unhappy and 
clumsy banker, ruefully surrendering 
his mount to a grinning groom. “Dont 
you, Miss Wynne?’ 

Judith Wynne, dark-haired, mag- 
netic-eyed and altogether distractingly 
attractive, smiled lazily from her ham- 
mock. 

“Yes, I agree with Christie John- 
stone that ‘a coward is the ugliest beast 
that crawls.’’ 

Then raising herself on one rounded 
elbow: 

“Why, there’s my little flower girl! 
Come up here on the piazza, Nancy! 
Where did you find such splendid rho- 
dodendrons °” 

“Back thar on the crick,” stammered 
the child, bashfully, from under her 
pink sunbonnet. She was tall and slen- 
der for her twelve years. 

“You certainly have brought me 
beauties, dear. Nancy, these are friends 
of mine, Mr. Castleton and Mr. Wynne. 
I see you have a sprig of calmia in your 


hand. Won't you give it to one of 
them?” 

“Which-un do you like best?’ in- 
quired Nancy, boldly. 

“The one to whom you give the 
calmia,” interposed Delorme, ingratiat- 
ingly. “Now, I am so fond of little 
girls. I make lovely pictures of them.” 

Nancy wriggled on her crane-like 
legs; her skirts left them visible for 
some distance. 

“What kin you do?” she inquired, 
turning from Delorme’s handsome faee 
and insinuatingly insistent eyes to Cas- 
tleton’s frankly boyish gaze and irregu- 
lar features. 

“I can’t do anything,” returned Cas- 
tleton, quietly. “I’m a commonplace 
man, Nancy, not a great artist, like Mr. 
Delorme.” 

“But I like you-un the best,” re- 
torted the child, thrusting the spray in- 
to Castleton’s hand; while Delorme bit 
his lips in vexation and a faint flush of 
approval touched into deeper rose Miss 
Wynne’s color. 

If Castleton hoped any special benefit 
from Nancy’s choice he was disap- 
pointed. 

For the next few days the balance of 
Miss Wynne’s favor showed in De- 
lorme’s direction, and Saturday after- 
noon Castleton looked miserably after 
the two as they rode away together, un- 
conscious that Nancy’s dog-like, wist- 
ful gaze was on him again. 

“No wonder she prefers him,” -he 
thought. ‘He’s got everything—looks, 
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fame, all that appeals to a woman. 
He’s rich as he needs to be. I’m just a 
commonplace fellow of ordinary means, 
and ugly beside.” 

A light touch on his arm made him 
turn to meet the flower girl. 

“You ain’t feelin’ peart,” stammered 
the child, nervously, twisting her apron. 
“You air mizzable kase Miss Judith has 
gone with that pictur feller. I jest hate 
him myself.” 

“You shouldn't hate people,” sermon- 
ized Castleton, hastily, anxious to get 
her mind off of himself. 

Nancy shrugged her shoulders. 

“Not hatin’ is jest fool talk. Mar 
says that folk’s naturs is like these here 
freestone springs; they bubbles up right 
clear and pretty till you throw a stone 
in the middle, and then the waters is 
troubled ; and ef you don’t wait till they 
settles you git plum full of sand. And 
I reckon vou hate that pictur feller 
same ez I do.” 

“Not because Miss Judith likes him,” 
said Castleton, gravely. ‘I want her to 
be happy. And if she is happier with 
Mr. Delorme than with me, it’s better 
that he should be riding with her.” 

“Wimmen folks dunno what’s good 
fer ‘em,” quoted Nancy, sententiously. 
“Done hearn dad say that lots er times.” 
A strangely old-world look came into 
her peaked little face,.an ancient wis- 
dom as of one who had lived many 
centuries. “Ef you don’t git the gal 
you ain’t no worse off,” she observed, 
slowly. 

“And why?” asked Castleton, both 
surprised and amused. Somehow it 
seemed quite futile to deny his love in 
talking to this peculiar child, so search- 
ingly her glances went forth, so coolly 
they returned unto herself, as though 
laden with much honey of observation. 

“Why?” repeated Nancy. “Because 
marriage is hell,” 

“The devil it is!” answered the star- 
tled Castleton. “Do you speak from 


personal experience ?” 

But the weirdly warning look faded 
from the child’s face. 
question. 

“Mebbe it wouldn’t be fer you,” she 
said, wearily. 


She ignored his 


“You air a man. I wuz 
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thinkin’ of——” She left the sentence 
unfinished. 

The odd little figure with its tired 
eyes haunted Castleton as he rode out 
from the inn about two hours later. 
Red Roanforth, an erratic but much 
sought guide, had chosen to appear and 
to offer to show Castleton a deep canyon 
cutting the west brow of the mountain 
beyond the Georgia line. 

As he and Castleton rode smartly 
along, the latter’s thoughts left even his 
ladylove to turn on Nancy. 

“Nancy Garth?” repeated Roanforth, 
in answer to Castleton’s inquiry. “Yes, 
Lord! her daddy is livin’, and don’t you 
fergit it. Garth's a terror, he is that. 
He’s got a temper like bilin’ pitch, sure 
to stick and burn ef you meddle with 
it. An’ he wouldn't be afeard of Beelze- 
bub with seven pitchforks.” 

“Ts he the Garth I’ve heard of at the 
inn, the giant fellow who they say nev- 
er breaks his word?” 

“Yes, and it’s about the only thing 
he hain’t broken,” returned the guide, 
laconically. “But I will say fer Jim 
Garth that when you onct git him to 
pass his word, he'd keep it if all crea- 
tion wuz a bellerin’ at him. Not that 
I’m wantin’ to ax him to promise any- 
thing myself. The less conversation I 
have with Garth the better it suits me.” 

“Has he no children but Nancy?” 

“He done had several; but I reckon 
he skeered ’em plum to death. Any- 
way, they all curled up their toes. Now 
his woman’—Roanforth used the term 
in the sense of wife—"“his woman has 
done been skeered an’ larruped so much 
she kain’t be skeered any more. She- 
uns like one er these here tommytuns I 
heard that artist feller talkin’ of.” 

“Automatons? Yes, one sees such 
people now and then.. But the brute 
ought to be taken in hand, since he beats 
his_ wife.” 

“Taken in hand?” Roanforth stared. 
“Ain't she his woman?” 

“No more than he is her man. She 
has an equal right to beat him.” 

Roanforth burst into a loud peal of 
rough laughter. 

“T didn’t think you could joke so,” 
he chuckled. ‘Neely Garth a-beatin’ 
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Jim! Why, Nance might take a hand 
at it, too. She'll be woman-grown right 
shortly.” 

“If he’s brutal to that delicate child 
the neighbors ought se 

“Hush, will yer?” 
forth, sans ceremony. 
down thar in 
thet ravine to 
the right. He 
might be a- 
listenin’.” 

“T think—” 
began Castle- 
ton; but his 
words were 
cut short by 
an exceeding- 
ly bitter cry, 
rising in all 
the keenness 
of hopeless 
anguish from 
the depths of 
the _ ravine. 
The New 
Yorker drew 
rein sharply. 
“OW hat Ss 
that?t’* te 
cried. 

“Fair warn- 
in’ to move 
on,” retorted 
the guide. 
“Git a gait 
on you, mis- 
ter. That’s 
Garth and 
Nancy. She’s 
done madded 
him about 
somethin’. - 
Ride up, ride 
up, and let’s 
git away 
from here.” 

“Ride away and leave that child to 
his mercy? Listen!” 

Another wail, transcendent in 





interrupted Roan- 
“His cabin’s 


its 


forlorn agony, pierced the quivering 
leaves of the close growth lining the 
ravine; a wail like the cry of a soul 
which sees no hope_on earth or in 
Heaven. 
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“I’m going to smash your blasted head into a jelly,” he said. 
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Castleton leaped from his horse. 
“T’m going down and stop that,” he 

declared, his blue eyes shining fiercely. 

Roanforth leaned over and _ seized 
him by the collar. 

“Don’t be a fool,” he said, stridently, 
between his teeth. ‘Don’t ye hear me 
say that’s 
G'a ft.b 2s 
work? Ef 
you wuz on 
t’other side 
of the ravine 
you could see 
"twas him. 
Ain’t no trees 
over thar. 
Git on your 
horse and 
clear out. 
Every man 
to his own 
business.” 

For answer 
Castleton 
darted a con- 
temptuous 
glance at his 
companion, 
twisted loose 


from his 
grasp, and 
plunged into 


the thick 
growing 
calmia, whose 
white and 
pink blossoms 
kissed _ his 
hands and 
sometimes his 
face, as their 
glossy ranks 
divided. 

As his com- 
panion disap- 
peared, the mountaineer gave vent to a 
stream of oaths. But while he swore 
he lost no time in fastening Castleton’s 
horse to a slender sassafras. 

“Always knowed them foreigners 
was crazy,” he muttered. “I'd give five 
dollars to see what Garth’ll do to him; 
but the sight ain’t wuth a broke head.” 

With which remark he cantered rag- 
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gedly but swiftly off, his ewe-necked 
pony as sure-footed as a goat. 

Castleton left the calmia behind him 
and came out at Garth’s front yard 
gate; a gate that hung by one hinge 
and permitted free egress to a flock of 
ducks that were just slipping out as the 
New Yorker arrived, the drake keeping 
a weather eye on the master of the 
house, who stood in the center of the 
well-swept path. 

Bees. from a dozen colonies on the 
left passed to and fro, like golden mes- 
sengers of plenty and peace, their rich 
thighs dripping with June sweetness. 
They were nearer human than the mad- 
dened giant who bent over a slender 
figure crouched at his feet; a figure on 
whose bare, bruised shoulders was fall- 
ing the weight of his long mule whip. 

On the little piazza a woman, gray 
with the burden of premature sorrows, 
stood with one hand on her hip, a 
drinking gourd in the other, her wide 
sunbonnet pushed back on her head. 

It seemed an insouciant pose, until 
a glance at her face showed her liter- 
ally frozen into this attitude. She did 
not know that she held the gourd. In 
her bitter unconsciousness of self 
her weak chin had fallen, like the chin 
of the dead. She saw nothing but 
Nancy, crushed under the father who 
had begotten her; yet, like a well- 
broken spaniel, the wife did not utter 
even a whine, though her heart was 
visibly breaking. 

Castleton gave her only a swift look; 
scarcely conscious that he saw her, un- 
til long afterward her whole attitude 
came back in his memory with startling 
distinctness. Just now, like herself, he 
was aware of only Nancy and Garth 
as centers of interest. To the latter he 
thundered : 

“Stop!” 

The giant did stop; perhaps he 
thought judgment day had come, for 
he was quite sure that only the Al- 
mighty himself would utter such a fiat 
to him. Then he flung round, still 


clutching the whip, and faced Castleton, 
just entering the gate. 

When he comprehended, at first with 
much difficulty, that the forbidding 


edict had come from this medium-sized 
stranger, whose well-knit figure looked 
like a boy’s beside Garth’s six feet four, 
the giant’s crest began to swell, from his 
tawny eyes blazed wrath unspeakable. 

“Did you hear me?” inquired the 
newcomer. 

“Hear you!” repeated Garth. “Did 
I hear you?” Words failed him com- 
pletely. 

“JT want you to let that child alone,’ 
pursued Castleton, sharply. “Do you 
understand? Good God, man, look 
how frail she is!” 

Garth did not look at Nancy, 
crouched breathless and mute with ter- 
ror at her father’s feet, while for her 
wrestled two opposing powers. He 
stared at Castleton with eyes so wide 
that his surprise was absolutely ludi- 
crous. 

“Are you deaf?” asked Castleton, im- 
patiently. 

Garth sighed like one who has 
thought himself asleep, but finds the 
circumstance no vision. 

“IT ain't dreamin’,” he said, slowly, 
clutching at his throat, ‘an’ I ain’t been 
drinkin’—that is, to amount to nothin’. 
I reckon you air real—ain’t ye?” 

“Real enough,” said Castleton, with 
a grim smile. ‘As real as the marks on 
that child’s shoulders. Now, see here, 
Mr. Garth, I understand you are a man 
of your word. I want you to promise 
me never to touch Nancy again.” 

For answer Garth went to the piazza, 
and with one wrench tore loose a piece 
of the railing. It would have formed 
too heavy a club for most mento wield. 
He held it as though it were a feather. 

He came deliberately down the path, 
halting about ten feet from Castleton. 

“[’m going to smash your blasted 
head into a jelly,” he said, in low, 
harsh tones. “That’s all the answer 
you'll ever git. You think your fine 
clo’es kin impose on me—on Jim Garth. 
I’m goin’ to change that face of yourn 
so yore own mother wouldnt know it.” 

“Then you are a rank coward,” re- 
torted Castleton, scornfully, “First you 
beat a child, next you have to take a 
club to kill a man not half as strong 
as you are.” 
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Again bewilderment upset the giant’s 
faculties. 

“You reckon I took this here palin’ 
because I was afraid to use my bare 
hands?” he choked. “Ain't you got 
sense enough to see I took it for con- 
vaynience ?” 

“I don't know about the conven- 
ience,” said Castleton, coolly. ‘It cer- 
tainly will take you several hours to 
mend the hole you made in your piazza 
railing.” 

“Nothing won't never mend what 
I'll set on you,” flashed Garth. 

Then a miracle happened. The au- 
tomaton acted for herself. From some- 
where she had suddenly and swiftly 
brought an ancient muzzle-loading 
shotgun, which she thrust into Castle- 
ton’s thankful grasp. 

“Kill him!’ she said, hoarsely. 

The rifle, with the practiced swiftness 
of a trained hand, settled in Garth’s 
very face. 

“One step forward,” said Castleton, 
“and I will, indeed, kill you.” 

Amazement again overtook the 
mountaineer. He stared at his wife 
as he had stared at Castleton. Then he 
threw back his great head and roared. 

“A damned hen pa’tridge flyin’ in a 
mastiff’s front,” he shouted. “Neely 
gal, you air sure gittin’ fe-rocious. 
Why, what do I keer fer that city crit- 
ter and that popgun ?” 

“Don’t you be afeard,” screamed the 
wife, in a cracked voice, to Castleton. 
“It’s plum full of buckshot. I loaded 
hit myself, because thar was talk of 


Darnley’s spotted dog havin’ gone 
mad.” 
“Madam,” said Castleton, “I am 


much obliged to Darnley’s dog. But 
for his opportune madness, whether 
real or feigned, like Hamilet’s, I should 
have been little better than a dog my- 
self. Come, now, Mr. Garth, I want 
two promises. Give me your word not 
to touch either Mrs. Garth or Nancy, 
and I will put down this rifle and shake 
hands with you.” 

This remark sobered the giant in- 
stantly. 


TO BE 


* visit a man? 
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“Ve think,” he drawled, with darken- 
ing eyes, “because ye’ve got the drop 
on me ye kin make me do what ye 
like. But I promise when I please, no 
sooner. An’ I ain’t no more afraid of 
ye with that gun than without it.” 

This last was true. He was merely 
talking to throw Castleton off his 
guard; he meant to leap forward and 
strike up the gun barrel with his club 
the instant Castleton’s overconfidence 
should give him a chance. 

And so he talked on, at random, as 
the returning drake, happily uncon- 
scious of the tense atmosphere, strad- 
dled impudently between the two men. 

“Why, what kind of way is this to 
Hold up a feller in his 
own front yard! Ahm, ha! Ha!” 

His deep tones rolled out in seeming 
recovery of good nature; but they 
stirred the wife to a fresher and more 
mortal terror. 

“Take keer!” she mumbled, wildly. 
“Oh, take keer!” 

“Take keer of what?” jeered Garth, 
pretending the caution was addressed 
to himself. “Why, this here aimabel 
stranger, he wants to pour ile on the 
waters. Listen, peacemaker,” he added, 
to Castleton, with irrepressible mock- 
ing, “I'll gin ye a show—yes, on my 
word, a fair show. Drap that gun, take 
Nancy’s licking—and I'll promise all 
you ast!” 

He grinned scornfully as he spoke; 
then racked his mind for any other im- 
possible suggestion which might lessen 
Castleton’s vigilance, were it ever so 
slightly ; for surely no man in his senses 
would accept such a “trade” as he had 
offered. 

But, to the giant’s infinite confound- 
ing, he was dealing with a selfless pity 
which recognized that only in Garth’s 
personal promise could lie the redemp- 
tion of these two frail and desperate 
creatures. 

Castleton threw down the gun at the 


‘very feet of the horrified mountaineer. 


“Lick and be damned to you!” he 
said, with a scorn excelling Garth’s. “I 
take you at your word!” 


CONCLUDED. 
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The Wonder Worker 
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A Reinarkable Personality 


LUTHER BURBANK, 
The Wonder Worker of Science 


OW great a man is Burbank? If 
you had produced a_ stoneless 
plum, a_ thornless blackberry 

vine, a spineless cactus, an everlasting 
star flower; had grown a chestnut tree 
which bears fruit at eighteen months 
of age; a lily with a delightful perfume, 
where none had ever been before; had 
created a daisy from five to seven 
inches in diameter, where the average 
size is an inch; a prune four to six 
times the size of the common French 
variety; had created a tomato and a 
cactus fruit, and raised the possibilities 
of new varieties and new forms in 
everything that pertains to natural veg- 
etation to such an extent that no limits 
may be set, do you think this question 
could be asked in anything but a spirit 
of reverence and awe? 

Here is a man, forty years of age, 
who has revolutionized the world’s con- 
ception of what may be done in remod- 
eling the forms of life. From being a 
poor man, the sport of his neighbors, the 
butt of scientific jest, a charlatan, so- 
called, a producer of spectacular effects, 
a seeker for the uncanny and the ab- 
normal, an enemy of all true scientific 
progress, he has risen to a height of 
scientific leadership, where investiga- 
tors and thinkers from all parts of the 
world travel daily at his door. 

He has been made the beneficiary of 
an endowment of one hundred thousand 
dollars, set apart by the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, to be used in annual allotments of 
ten thousand dollars each. Money to 
conduct experiments upon any scale 
which he chooses is now readily avail- 
able, and yet not so many years ago he 
was absolutely hungry. 

And the work he has done! There is 
something, after all, of the wizard about 
this man—a strange, astonishing power 
of insight and observation. Where oth- 


er men see but very little, his mind has 
run on before, and loaded itself with 
the very secrets of nature. That she 
could make black white, or white black, 
he knew, and proved it in the black- 
berry. That she could turn sweet into 
sour or sour into sweet; make the large 
become small or the small large; put 
perfume where there was none or take 
it away when there was too much, he 
believed; and to-day a dozen different 
fruits, flowers and vegetables attest the 
miracle of his faith. 

One of the most significant things 
Mr. Burbank has done is to disarm the 
cactus, a deed that has astonished, and 
still astonishes, the whole world. Here 
is a plant which, up to the time he took 
hold of it, was one of the meannesses of 
the desert; a thing that had no charm 
and only evil propensities; its woody 
thorns bringing anguish to all who came 
in contact with them; its pulp offering 
no resource of food to either men or 
animals. In his proving grounds, at 
Santa Rosa, California, there flourishes, 
to-day, a cactus which has not a thorn 
upon it, not a spicule within its rich 
meat, a huge storehouse of hundreds of 
pounds of food. 

And all its food is good. The huge 
leaves, formerly bitter, are now entirely 
edible, and the fruit, which never came 
to anything satisfactory in the wild va- 
riety, is one of the most perfect things 
that a garden of man can grow. Its 
meat is crimson in color, and so deli- 
cious, say those who have tasted it, that 
it is certain to become one of the deli- 
cacies of the world. Its flavor is some- 
thing which the world has never known 
before. Therefore, it has no name for 
it. But to some it suggests a pineapple, 
to others a peach, and to others a melon 
or an apricot. It is full of nutriment, 
too, and ‘is thought to have medicinal 
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virtues which will yet commend it high- 
ly. Some of the cacti will yield as much 
as six and seven hundred pounds of 
food, in addition to their fruit, for all 
those animals which love to feed on it. 

And there is the Pomato, a fruit 
which is creating equal discussion and 
wonder, grown from the potato vine. 
Only, instead of being produced from 
the roots, it takes its nourishment from 
the branches overhead, and has not the 
flavor of a vegetable, but of a fruit! 

Think of this thing, you who are in- 
terested in the wonders of creation! 

“Turning the plant in an opposite di- 
rection,” is Burbank’s comment; a re- 
sult which he accomplishes by a process 
of selection and grafting, taking advan- 
tage of any marked, healthy deviation 
in any direction to seize upon and per- 
petuate that particular specimen, until 
he secures an entirely new variety. 

Just how this is done is one of the 
mysteries which have interested the 
world. It is not so mysterious, though 
none the less wonderful, once it is clear- 
ly understood. There are two ways. 
One is the comparatively simple proc- 
ess of selection, in which, whenever he 
finds a plant showing an advantageous 
variation in any direction, he selects it; 
as, for instance, in the case of the de- 
lightful, odorous verbena which he has 
produced. 

Walking in his garden one evening, 
he came near a bank of verbenas—a 
scentless variety which he was breeding 
up into a finer one—when he suddenly 
detected a faint odor. Leaning over, he 
endeavored to discover whence it came, 
but was not able to do so. A year later 
he passed the same bed, now somewhat 
further along in the process of cultiva- 
tion, and, detecting the same odor, made 
a careful search, this time successfully. 
He located one plant which, out of hua- 
dreds, possessed a slight fragrance, and, 
saving its seed, in due time produced 
another bed of verbenas from that va- 
riety alone. Here again he was re- 
warded, for some of these had the odor 
slightly accentuated, and, selecting 
these, he went on from year to year 
saving the seeds of only such as pos- 
sessed the odor in a more and more 
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marked degree, until at last his famous 
arbutus-flavored verbena was no longer 
a theory, but a fact—a verbena which 
always produces this delightful odor, 
never weakening nor retrograding. 

So it has been with many of his im- 
provements, such as the downward bud 
calla, the Australian star flower, a 
wholly new larkspur, the giant rhubarb 
and others. 

The other process is different, and 
rather more delicate. In this case, he 
takes two plants, one say from Green- 
land, another from Africa. They are, 
let us say, radically different—have been 
so from time immemorial, From the 
heart of one he takes the pollen, and, 
on his delicate finger, removes it to the 
stigma of the other, giving the two an 
opportunity to unite. Naturally, there 
is a war of instincts, but after a year 
there is invariably produced some 
strange variety, possibly like both of its 
ancestors, possibly like neither, a queer, 
sometimes beautiful, sometimes horri- 
ble, production, which suffers the fate 
of that which is beautiful or deformed. 
If the former, it is saved. If the latter, 
destroyed. When saved, the process of 
selection, as previously described, be- 
gins—an effort to cultivate and improve. 
But only a genius could work out the 
wonders which he has. 

Millions, and hundreds of millions, 
of plants have gone the way of all earth- 
ly things in the progress of his experi- 
ments. He is lavish, to the extent of 
startling, in his use of plant life. A 
hundred thousand, or five hundred 
thousand, or a million, plants grown to 
select one is the most ordinary phase of 
his annual labors. He observes and ex- 
amines all the plarits swiftly, himself, 
not by handling each one, but by sens- 
ing them all. And that he does it no 
one doubts. A doubter had his doubts 
resolved by testing the plants rejected 
or saved, after they had been swiftly 
and seemingly haphazardly passed in 
review by this wizard of observers. In 
each case, out of millions thus amaz- 
ingly reviewed, only those selected by 
Burbank developed the qualities antici- 
pated. The others failed. How great 
a man is Burbank! 











Loretta’s Bad Investment 


By Emma Lee Walton 


hgh was obliged to pass it 
every day on her way to the res- 
taurant where she worked as a 
waitress, and she was often late, and 
consequently reprimanded, because she 
stopped so long to gaze in the window 
upon its beauties. It was highly pol- 
ished and possessed a long horn, sug- 
gestive of cornet solos and Sousa’s 
band, and Loretta dreamed nightly of 
listening to symphonies almost celestial, 
or dancing to waltzes fit for Titania 
alone. An alluring sign announced the 
wonderful bargain for sale, with six 
cylinders, for the scandalously low fig- 
ure of ten dollars, cash down, and 
Loretta’s fingers fairly tingled to pos- 
sess it. Every morning when it re- 
joiced her eyes she would tremble with 
the horrible fear that it would be gone 
when she returned that way, carried off 
by some person of greater means than 
her own, and every night she was 
thankful when she caught its varnished 
gleam beneath the half-drawn shade. 

The restaurant was small, and she 
was sole waitress, so her wages paid 
for little more than her room-rent and 
the constant clean aprons. With such a 
pittance, there was no hope that she 
could ever save enough from her mea- 
ger store to invest in such a palpable 
luxury, but there was a certain ten- 
dollar bill that she might use if she 
could bring herself to touch it. 

Before she came to the city Loretta 
had lived with an aunt who had brought 
her up in the fear and admonition of 
the Lord, and she had grown accus- 
tomed to solving her problems in an 
old-fashioned way, involving a belief in 
the efficacy of prayer. Thus it had 
happened that, having need suddenly 
for a small sum of money, she had 
asked for it with her usual unquestion- 
ing faith and received it shortly after, 





in the shape of a generous Christmas 
gift from a cousin, without so much as 
a tremor of surprise. Over and above 
the amount necessary there was still ten 
dollars .dedicated mentally to charity, 
because she had promised, following a 
system of bribery not uncommon, that 
if the bill could be paid, the surplus 
vouchsafed her should be given to the 
poor. 

It was a coincidence that the phono- 
graph should cost just that, and the 
temptation was terrible. She hesitated 
for three weeks, while the orphans, the 
sick and the hungry froze and died, 
and, hesitating, was lost. 

“Don't you think it would be elegant 
to have one of those phonygrafts in 
here, \lrs. Amber?” she asked the pro- 
prietress one day. “Don't you think 
it would help a lot?” 

“Like as not it would bring custom,” 
the woman replied, jerking a_ table- 
cloth straight. ‘But land knows where 
I'd get money for one, with meat so 
high. Shoo out that fly, L’retta.” 

“T’'ve got the money left from a 
Christmas present,” Loretta said, “and 
1 thought I'd buy it to-night if I could 
get off a mite early. It would sound 
just grand in here.” 

“Sure. But don't you want it in 
your own place?” 

“There ain't room for anything but 
the sofy and the bed, and I ain’t got 
any folks to enjoy it. My landlady’s 
deaf.” 

“You can get off at five if you'll 
come right back. There won't be any 
rush this bitter cold night.” 

So Loretta, tremulous with delight, 
paid over her charity money and re- 
ceived in exchange the wonderful bar- 
gain with six cylinders, that was almost 
too heavy for her work-weary arms. 
The storekeeper offered to send it over 
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for her in the morning, but she could 
not bear to wait twelve hours for it, 
haunted by the fear that some one 
might come in and offer him more. 
With a jealous care, therefore, she 
gathered it up and strode out into the 
cold night, happily conscious- of the 
nearness of the fullness of joy, and for- 
getful of weariness and the nipping air. 

“There ain’t a thing the matter with 
it,” she said, as she undid the wrap- 
pings with eager red fingers. “It’s just 
low-priced because somebody died or 
something. My, ain’t it lovely!” 

“T wish I didn’t have to stay in the 
kitchen all the time,” Mrs. Amber 
mourned; “it’s such a pity to have to 
lose any of it. It certainly is hand- 
some.” 

Loretta started the phonograph upon 
the appearance of the first customer, 
and thoroughly enjoyed his complimen- 
tary remarks about its tone. She chose 
a cornet solo for him, with rare tact, re- 
membering on the spur of the moment 
that he was a member of a German 
band.- This selection was followed by 
two popular songs, rendered by tenor 
voices, a march played by ten mando- 
lins, and a very lifelike representation 
of the departure of a steamboat. There 
was a sixth, as related by the advertis- 
ing sign, but it was labeled Sacred 
Music, and Loretta was keeping it for 
Sunday. 

All the selections were highly ap- 
preciated, and Mrs. Amber was en- 
tirely satisfied when she found time to 
come in and hear it herself. There was 
only one customer in the room then, a 
silent young man, whom Loretta for 
some reason regarded as her friend, 
though he had said very little to her in 
the course of the weeks she had been 
there. He was a motorman, and his 
hours were regular, so Loretta knew 
about all there was to know of him. 
She liked his respectful way of speak- 
ing, she was glad that he was not flir- 
tatious like that drug-store clerk, and 
she was pleased every night to note that 


he took the trouble to wash his hands‘ 


before he came to dinner. Such nat- 
ural-noblemen are rare on North Hal- 
sted Street. 
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“Three new customers by that phony- 
graft—think of that!’ Mrs. Amber 
said, gayly. “Have you heard that piece 
about the steamboat, Mr. Philips?” 

“Yes, thank you, Mrs. Amber,” the 
man said, raising his voice to drown 
the cornet. “It was mighty well done, 
I think. Those things are a great in- 
vention.” 

Loretta’s cup of happiness was full, 
and she put on her jacket to leave the 
restaurant that night, in a glow of con- 
tent that helped her to forget the ache 
in the soles of her feet. She went to 
sleep humming the mandolin march, 
and she dreamed all night that some one 
was teaching her to play the cornet. 

The dream was her last minute of 
peace, for she awoke in the morning 
with a sharp consciousness of some- 
thing wrong, and remembered as soon 
as she sat up and looked around her 
dingy room that the charity money 
was gone. There was no question in 
her. lonely soul how the Lord would 
look at the matter—it was stealing, pure 
and simple, and stealing from the poor, 
at that. 

She shivered as she laced her shoes, 
and she made unusual haste back to her 
work, where the hurry and bustle of the 
day would help her forget. The life 
and noise of Halsted Street were for 
once welcome to her, but she found that 
listening to the phonograph made her 
only love it the more, with a_ bitter 
thrill added when she realized the full 
extent of her wrong-doing. Mrs. Am- 
ber and the ever-increasing number of 
patrons were still delighted with it, so 
she occasionally felt herself justified as 
she patiently raised her voice to make 
herself heard as she gave the “call.” 

It was not very hard during the day, 
but at night, when she had escaped from 
the loud talking and the clatter of 
dishes, to go wearily to bed, she was 
haunted by thin faces and haggard 
eyes that reproached her for the phono- 
graph she so thoroughly enjoyed. She 
worked early and late and had no 


friends or distractions, so she had noth- 
ing but her own thoughts to keep her 
company 
pleasant. 
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“You're working too hard,” the silent 
motorman said one day. “There are 
lines under your eyes. Don’t you ever 
get a day off?” 

“Every third Sunday afternoon,” 
Loretta answered, gratefully. “But 
‘most always I don’t take it because 
Mrs. Amber can’t get along without 
me.” 

“Tt’s no way to live,” he said. “You 
ought to get out in the country.” 

Loretta smiled, but said nothing—it 
hurt her voice to talk over the steam- 
boat man. She was growing to hate 
herself for enjoying the noisy machine, 
because she felt an accusation in its 
every note. The money was not hers, 
and still she kept the phonograph and 
was pleased when people praised it, and 
wound up the same old tunes to laugh 
at or listen to. Loretta marveled that 
anyone could see anything amusing in 
the steamboat’s departure or overlook 
the shrill tragedy of the cornet solo. 
The thing seemed diabolically inclined 
to accuse her with its beloved five tunes, 
and she daily ran the risk of a scolding 
by remaining in the kitchen when it was 
wound up. 

It was Sunday morning that the cli- 
max came, when Loretta put in the 
sacred music cylinder. After it was in 
she went out of the room, and it was 
Mrs. Amber who wound it up. 

“For the land’s sake!” she cried. “If 
she ain’t the queerest girl! The idea 
of not setting it off—and it’s so pretty, 
too!” 

So it happened that Loretta did not 
hear that selection until she came 
through in the afternoon with her wraps 
on, to take a brisk walk prescribed by 
the motorman. Some one had started 
it going, and it rang out through the 
empty room with almost supernatural 
power. 

Yield not to temptation, 

For yielding is sin, 
Each vict’ry will help you 

Some other to win, 
Fight manfully onward 





Loretta gasped. Then with sudden 
determined courage she turned it off, 
put it into its box with a haste that was 
almost guilty, and, tucking it heavily 
under her arm, went out. 

The matron of the half-orphan asy- 
lum was busy when an urgent request 
was brought her, but she admitted the 
young girl who so much wished to see 
her, and smiled patiently at her offer- 
ing. 

“TI had some extra money,” Loretta 
said, eagerly, “and I bought this here 
phonygraft. I thought maybe your chil- 
dren would enjoy it. There ain’t a 
thing the matter with it; it was just 
low-priced because somebody died or 
something. Those cylinders are very 
good, and you can buy more very 
cheap.” ; 

The matron thanked her and entere 
her name and address in a book, though 
Loretta did not consider that a consist- 
ent way to keep her left hand in igno- 
rance of the doing of her right. It 
was just as well, perhaps, that she did 
not realize in how much the matron’s 
act was a precautionary measure. Lo- 
retta went out from her presence with 
a light heart, humming the mandolin 
march, and finished her walk with all 
the gayety of one who has-never known 
the meaning of fatigue. 

“Your walk did you good,” the quiet 
motorman said that night when he came 
in late for supper. “You look happy 
again.” 

They were alone and Loretta lin- 
gered. She longed to tell him all about 
it, but did not quite dare. - 

“What’s become of your phono- 
graph?” he asked. 

“T gave it away,” Loretta said, flush- 
ing. ‘It was a bad investment.” 

“T’m glad it’s gone,” he replied, with 
a new note in his voice. ‘For I’ve got 
something I want to say to you, and it 
scared all the words out of my head 
when that confounded machine was 
shrieking ‘Bedelia.’ ” 
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URS is a world of strenuous in- 
dustry. As the wheels of prog- 
ress go whirling on they seem 

to gather momentum, and set the pace 
faster and faster, until we are dazed 
and dizzied by the roar and clash of 
mighty machinery. Railroad engineers 
are even now studying the problem of 
travel at a hundred miles an hour; 
steamboat engineers are arranging to 
break more transatlantic records; and 
canal engineers are digging a ditch in 
Panama the like of which the world 
never saw; while one set of scientists is 
endeavoring to develop the art of aérial 
navigation, and another group is per- 
fecting the practice of cutting up men 
and mending them like broken dolls. 
Newtons and Faradays, Franklins and 
Jeffersons, Websters and Greeleys, are 
so plenty in this age of education and 
activity that some think we have no 
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great men, because each seems lost in 
the crowd of strong ones at the fore, 
tugging at the chariot wheels to hasten 
the world’s onward march. 

Look over the old geographies and 
compare their maps with new ones, and 
the advance of civilization is seen 
graphically and_ distinctly defined. 
Those who were privileged to study, 
before the war of ‘61, from the at- 
las of good Jesse Olney, that revered 
New England teacher, well remember 
the maps, with vast areas colored pink, 
brown, green or yellow, as the artist’s 
notion dictated, and marked “unex- 
plored region.” Looking backward 
still further, the change is more marked. 
The accompanying maps tell their own 
story of a century of progress. 

In 1800, after the great and wise 
George Washington had been gathered 
to his fathers, the map of North Amer- 
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ica contained as “unexplored” those re- 
gions printed in black on the map of 
North America. Lewis and Clark had 
not yet made their famous journey 
through the vast Northwest, and prac- 
tically the whole area north of the Rio 
Grande, and west of the Mississippi to 
the Pacific coast, was untrodden by the 
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foot of others than the native Indians 
and the wild game they hunted. 

The 1900 map of our own continent 
shows only a few black unexplored 
areas. The largest of these, in Alaska, 
has been mostly opened up during the 
past quintad by the hardy miners who 
have worked along the streams from 
the golden sands of the coast, looking 
for the lodes from which the precious 
metal has been washed down by the 
rains of centuries. 

At the date of the early map, show- 
ing South America almost wholly an 
unknown territory, what Europe knew 
of that far-away land was confined 
principally to the cruel success of Pizar- 
ro in Peru, and to a few French settle- 
ments on the eastern coast. Early in 
the last century Lord Dundonald, bet- 
ter known as “Cochrane, the daunt- 
less,” a British admiral and soldier of 
fortune, did much to alter the coast 
map on both sides of the continent, as- 
sisting in the destruction. of both 
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French and Spanish interests. Now 
South America is a land of promise, 
and with the completion of the Panama 
Canal, and railways connecting Rio 
Janeiro with Chile, and Buenos Aires 
with New York, there is a bright future 
for the southern continent. 

The map of Europe, of course, has 
been little altered during the last cen- 
tury, as far as exploration is concerned. 
The changes there have come about as 
the result of wars and consequent an- 
nexation of territory, and whether these 
have always been in the interest of 
progress is an open question. Africa, 
however, was less known in 1800 than 
the surface of the moon. The continent 
had been circumnavigated, it is true, 
and the coast line was fairly well known 
to marines, while the slave trade had 
permitted knowledge of certain natrow 
areas where the unwholesome traffic 
was carried on. That portion border- 
ing the Mediterranean, and a consider- 
able part of Egypt, were known to Eu- 
ropeans, but the vast expanse of the 
dark continent was an unknown wilder- 
ness. How different is the Africa of 
to-day! The greatest diamond mines 


of the-world have made the name of 
Johannesburg as familiar as Moscow 
or Athens, while the newer locality 
shows vastly more activity than either 
Ninety-five per cent. 


of the older cities. 
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of the world’s diamonds are plucked 
from the blue and yellow ground of 
South Africa, and greed to govern this 
territory led to the bloody war of 
which rugged old Kriiger truly prophe- 
sied that “the price would stagger hu- 
manity.” 

The reader who has not kept pace 
with the new Africa should consult a 
modern encyclopedia. The one at my 
elbow contains over fifty pages of close 
print, telling the 
story of how the 
black continent has 
been divided into 
“spheres of influ- 
ence” by the several 
European powers 
that go in for col- 
onization, which 
means, of course, 
that the Old World 
magnates agreed as 
to the boundaries of 
territory within 
which their subjects 
should be privileged 
to rob the natives 
without interference. 
Truly, the advance 
of civilization is 
marked with much 


that is barbarous and 
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horrible, and the 
survival of the fittest 
is often accom- 
plished by methods 
that savor much of 
wholesale murder of 
the unfit: 

The present year 
a British scientific 
society is holding its 
annual meeting at 
Zambesi Falls, the 
African Niagara. 
They travel by rail, 
for this is on the 
main line of the 
great railway that is 
to connect Cairo 
and the Cape of 
Good Hope. There 
is tremendous en- 
ergy in railway 
building all over Africa to-day, and 
the whole land will within a genera- 
tion be opened up to trade and traffic 
as thoroughly as is now the case in 
the Cape section. Among the lines pro- 
jected is one from Stanley Falls on the 
Upper Kongo to Mahagi on Lake Al- 
bert Nyanza—the route where Living- 
ston first blazed the trail and hunted 
lions only fifty years ago. Those: who 
still think of Africa as a benighted re- 
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gion will have to revise their opinions 


on looking at our map of 
1900, and those who sing 
“From Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains” will find it best to 
amend the line as to Africa. 
Corn shellers are now in 
greater demand than mission- 
aries in that sunny land. Pull- 
man cars are run on the Cape 
railway at the southern end 
of the continent, while a trol- 
ley carries visitors out to the 
pyramids at the northern ex- 
tremity. 

Asia, the land of a most ani- 
cient semi-barbarous civiliza- 
tion, appeared, on last cen- 
tury’s map as almost wholly 
black or unexplored. The 
missionaries had not yet pene- 
trated “far into the flowery 
kingdom, and the sands of 
Arabia were untraversed by 
others than the Bedouins and 
their famous steeds. The Rus- 
sians had not begun that ag- 
gressive Onward move across 
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Siberia, which has only been 
checked within a year at Port 
Arthur by “the English of the 
Pacific,” that promising and 
really scientific insular nation 
whose influence on the world 
at large was represented fifty 
years ago by a cipher, and 
which now drives before its 
conquering armies the nation 
that then controlled nearly 
half the territory of Europe. 
The noise of the war in 
the East has rather obscured 
our knowledge of industrial 
affairs in other parts of Asia. 
Most of us have noted that 
England _ has _ penetrated 
Thibet, that last stronghold 
of superstitious barbarism, 
but how many average 
Americans know about rail- 
way building in China? It is 
thirty years since the first of 
these lines was constructed, 
running from Shanghai to 
Woosung, this being now a 


part of the main line from Peking to 
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Port Arthur. The greatest railway en- 
terprise in the kingdom is probably the 
line connecting Peking and Hankow, 
known as the Luh Han Railway, and 
built and operated by Belgian capital. 
Hankow is a large city and a natural 
center, being located at the junction of 
the famous Yang-tse-Kiang and the 
Han River, and this line is destined to 
be the trunk line for northern China 
for many a long year. To the south 
there is projected the Yuen Han Rail- 
way, from Wuchang to Canton, which 
when completed will give a through all- 
rail route from Hongkong, via Hankow 
and Peking, to Port Arthur, and thence 
—after the war is over—to Europe by 
the Trans-Siberian route. 

Australia, too, which, as shown with 
New Zealand on our map, contained 
not a white spot in 1800, is now close 
upon the heels of America with its ex- 
panding civilization. Peopled original- 
ly by the convicts deported from Great 
Britain, a new nation of Englishmen 
was born, which, with Anglo-Saxon 
thrift, built up a continent, developed the 
richest gold mines of the world, and is 
even now making fertile the waste 
places, and advancing the day when an- 
other world power shall be recognized 
on the island continent. Activity in 
railroad building always means great 
growth in industries, and Australia is 
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now laying rails faster than ever before. 
The fact that her first roads were built 
of different gauges—that is, with rails 
further apart on some lines than on 
others—for a time retarded the exten- 
sion of railways, but a uniform gauge 
now has been agreed upon, and numer- 
ous lines are building or being financed. 
The most ambitious of these projects 
is a thousand-mile road to connect 
Port Augusta with Kalgoorlie and the 
Westralian gold fields. 

As we look upon these companion 
maps of the new continents that have 
come into being within a century, lit- 
erally tripling the area of civilized man’s 
activity, we naturally pause and wonder 
what the twentieth century will bring 
forth. Probably the first quarter turn 
of the great wheel of time will wipe 
out the dark portions that remain on 
our latest maps. Then what may we not 
expect of the following seventy-five 
years of progress?) Remembering the 
short time required to bring the weak 
nation that opposed Great Britain in 
1812 to its present commanding posi- 
tion, and noting Japan’s amazing prog- 
ress, we cannot but question whether 
some as yet unheard of people in South 
America or far-off China may not be 
a mighty world power and the ruler 
of the seas at the dawn of the twenty- 
first century. 
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HE members of the lofty circles 
in which I have moved since my 
marriage, with all their good 

breeding, confess some curiosity to 
learn how I came to marry the duke. 

My friends of humbler days are apt 
to ask bluntly how the duke came to 
marry me. The only excuse that I can 
make for him is this story. 

It began in September, 1900. I was 
just twenty then, and kept the books 
of my uncle’s cycle factory at Redbury, 
some ten miles north of London. We 
were a family of cyclists. My brother 
held, and holds, several road records; 
and my cousin Kate and I had done 
some notable rides on our tandem. 

Through over-riding and over-work- 
ing I was quite knocked up at the end 
of the summer, and the doctor prescribed 
entire rest. So they sent me down to 
Sage’s Farm, near Eastchurch in 
Sheppey. Dear old sleepy, sheepy 
Sheppey, with its white chalky lanes, 
winding and winding among the green 
fields and the green trees, and_ its 
glimpses of blue sea, and silver, snaky 
river afar! 

I spent a week lying on the grass and 
among the hay, and learning to. feed 
pigs and milk cows. Then I grew 
stronger, and began to ramble all over 
the island, till one evening good Mrs. 
Sage begged me to walk alone no more. 

“The duke has escaped,” she said, 
holding up her wrinkled hands, “and 
there isn’t no telling what he won’t do!” 













“What duke?’ I inquired. ‘‘Where 
has he escaped from? Why was he 
there? And why should he do anybody 
any harm?” 

“‘Lawks-a-mussy, miss,” she  pro- 
tested, “how you do run on! One 
question at a time is enough for us 
country folk.. You’d best ask father, 
while I get the boys’. supper.” 

So I asked the burly old farmer, and 
this is what I heard. 

Frank, Duke of Bernleigh, was the 
ninth lineal descendant of John of that 
name; from which I might understand 
that he came of a good-looking stock 
on his mother’s side, and a royal one on 
his father’s. He had succeeded to the 
title five years before, when he was 
seventeen, and had since been a ward 
of his uncle, Lord Herbert Rallotson, 
the next in succession, and a man of ill 
reputation. Lord Rallotson had sent 
the boy to a small school abroad, and 
there he had caught a fever, which had 
left him feeble in health, and, it was 
said, in mind; and the doctors had pro- 
nounced him insane. His uncle had 
taken Barbury Hall, near Minster, and 
there he was kept in charge of a doctor 
given to drink, and three rough-looking 
attendants. 

“Judgin’ from the looks of ’em,’ 
Farmer Sage said, wagging his long 
clay pipe at me, “he’s to be pitied, if he 
do be a loony, as I don’t make no doubt 
myself; though Thomas Rolfe, the car- 
penter, declares as there’s foul play in 
it. He seed him when he was repairin’ 
some windows as he’d broken in one of 
his tantrums. An’ went an’ begun 
whisperin’ as he wasn’t mad, if they 
didn’t miake him, an’ his uncle wanted 
the title, an’ they’d kill him afore they 
was done, an’ he was half starved. An’ 
Thomas give him his bread an’ pork, 
what he had for dinner. I don’t take 
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no heed of chatterin’ fellows like 
Thomas; but I do say as if the duke 
come to me, I wouldn’t give him up to 
‘em, mad or not mad, not without 
knowin’ the reason.” 

“IT don’ believe he’s mad at all,” I 
declared. “I shall try to find him and 
help him to escape.” 

“Ah-h!” Farmer 
Sage shook his 
head. “There ain’t 
no chance of his 
escape, missie, this 
bein’ an __ island, 
you see. Well, 
well! I'll be gettin’ 
down to the 
‘Crooked Billet’ to 
see what’s goin’ on 
in the world.” 

W hen he had 
gone I tried to 
read, but I kept 
picturing a gaunt 
figure, with a white, 
startled face, hid- 
ing behind a hay- 
stack, or crouch- 
ing under a hedge; 
possibly staring at 
the lighted win- 
dows of the farm, 
longing for shelter 
and food and 
drink. I even put 
some biscuits and 
a flask of milk in 
my pocket and 
wandered down 
the lane, but an 
owl frightened me, 
and I ran all the 
way back. All 
through the night 
I dreamed of the poor, wandering duke ; 
and by morning the idea of rescuing 
him had taken possession of me. 

He was not caught yet, Mr. Sage told 
me at breakfast. 

“He must be nigh starved,” he added, 
“if he hasn’t made away with himself. 
Hang me if I wouldn’t like to give him 
a good meal afore he’s taken!” 

After breakfast I announced my in- 
tention of going for a long walk and 


taking my lunch. I packed up enough 
for two, and searched all the quiet 
places for the duke without success. 
About half-past twelve I came to Sleepy 
Hollow—a low lying dell covered with 
thick bushes, about two miles from the 
farm, and well off the road. I had just 
laid my provisions out when I heard a 





“Could you spare me a little—just a very little—to eat and drink ?” 


rustle in the bushes, and a tall young 
fellow stepped out. His hands and 
clothes were muddy and scratched with 
thorns, and he was very haggard and 
pallid, but he was obviouslv a gentle- 
man. He bowed politely, and I bowed 
in return. 

“Could you spare me a little—just a 
very little—to eat and drink?” he asked 
hesitatingly. “I am not a tramp, and I 
have no intention of annoying you.” 




















“Certainly,” I said. “I have enough 

for two. Won’t you sit down?” 
“Thank you, but——” He looked 
round uneasily. 

“You needn’t be afraid,” I reassured 
him. “No one ever comes here.” 

He sat down and eyed me closely. 
There was a fierce, wolfish look in his 
eyes; and for a moment I felt a little 
nervous. 

“T see you know who I am,” he said. 
“Tam not mad. Will you have the kind- 
ness to pretend that you don’t think so?” 

“T don't,” I said, quickly. “In fact, 
I came hoping to help you.” 

I handed him some sandwiches and a 
glass of milk, and he ate and drank 
ravenously. 

“You must be a good fairy,” he said. 
“The good fairy of my dreams. You 
will not think I am mad because I talk 
of dreams?” 

“No, no!” I assured him. 
some more.” 

“Perhaps,” he said, “you will think 
I am a poor-spirited creature to stop at 
dreams. I stop at dreams because I am 
not mad. You will think I am because 
I keep saying I am not.” 

“T knew from the first that you were 
not,” I assured him. “I am going to 
help you to escape.” 

He smiled sadly and shook his head. 

“There is no hope of escape, but I 
thought if I had a few days’ freedom it 
would be easier to—to die——” 

“There must be a way,” I declared. 
“Let me think? Couldn’t you swim the 
river?” 

“T can’t swim, and if I could I should 
be too weak. It is terrible to be such a 
feeble creature, terrible that you should 
see me so. Do you know, a few years 
ago, when I was a boy, I could have 
lifted you with one hand—with one 
hand!” His voice rose sharply. “Now 
I can scarcely strike a blow when they 
find me.” 

“They shan’t find you. I will bring 
you food till vou are strong, and then 
you will escape.”” He shook his head. 

“Tt isn’t only food I want. It’s rest. 
When I try to sleep I see them closing 
in on me from every tree, every bush, 
every hedge, every shadow. I hear 


“Please eat 
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them in every leaf that rustles, every 
bird that moves in its nest. How can I 
rest ?” 

“You must put them out of your 
mind. Try to think of other things, the 
pleasantest things you can.” He smiled 
faintly. 

“T will think of you,” he said. “Talk 
to me for a little while, and give me 
something to remember you by.” 

So we talked of books and music and 
places for nearly an hour. Gradually 
the gaps in our conversation grew 
longer. 

“You must find shelter somewhere,” 
I said, suddenly. “I will ask Farmer 
Sage. You can trust him, I’m sure.” 

“No, no!” he cried, hastily. “You 
wouldn't trust him if you were in my 
place.” 

“T couldn’t take more thought for 
myself than I am taking for you,” I told 
him. 

He seized my hand suddenly and 
raised it to his lips. I pulled it away 
and felt myself going red. 

“You must be mad!” I cried. He 
shrank back as if I had struck him. ‘I 
didn’t mean that,” I apologized, “but I 
think vou are very I was going 
to say “impertinent,” but I remembered 
that he was a duke, and I thought per- 
haps they did that sort of thing. 

“Very lonely,” he pleaded. “Very 
unused to a woman’s kindness and sym- 
pathy; very grateful.” 

I found myself crying softly. 

“Indeed,” I said, “I do sympathize 
with you. I will come to the stile to- 
night and whistle—so, If I cannot do 
anything more I will bring food and 
a rug. I shall be loyal to you. You 
must not doubt me.” 

“T shall be really mad,” he declared, 
“when I doubt you.” 

I caught Farmer Sage alone as he 
was shutting up the fowls for the night. 
He listened to me so impassively that I 
thought he was unmoved by my appeal ; 
but when I had finished he nodded 
gravely. 

“We'll put him in the loft in the 
barn,” he said. “No one but you an’ me 
an’ the missus need know.” 

An hour after dusk we drove as near 
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to Sleepy Hollow as the lane went. I 
walked across the fields to the stile, as 
I had promised, and whistled. The 
duke came out from the hedge beside 
me so stealthily that I almost screamed. 
Dark as it was, I could see his eyes blaz- 
ing, and he held an ugly-looking stake, 
but when he saw me he threw it away 
and stumbled towards me with a feeble 
laugh. His legs seemed too weak to 
carry him. So I gave him my arm. 
When we reached the trap Farmer Sage 
helped him in, and made him sit in the 
bottom and covered him with rugs. 
Then we drove to the barn. Mrs. Sage 
had made a bed in the loft, and was 
waiting with a steaming supper. We 
left him eating it by -the light of the 
lantern, while Mr. Sage put the horse 
in his stall. The duke was asleep almost 
before he rolled into his bed, the old man 
told us, but we sat up for hours dis- 
cussing plans for his escape. 

The difficulty was that we were on an 
island. The coastguards, Mrs. Sage said, 
were sure to prevent an escape by sea. 
The ferryman at Harty knew him well, 
and if he did not detect the duke at the 
time, would give evidence afterwards. 
To hire a boat to take us over the river 
in some quiet place would be an un- 
heard-of proceeding, and sure to excite 
suspicion. If the escape was made at 
all, it must be by the ferry bridge or 
by train. 

All the railway stations, however, 
were watched closely, and any disguise 
would be subject to prolonged scrutiny 
in a fairly good light. The only feasible 
way was by the. ferry bridge. There 
would only be a lantern light there; but 
one of the keepers and an assistant kept 
watch with the toll-man, and they would 
not open the gate till they had inspected 
the traveler carefully. Farmer Sage 
did not think they would forget to look 
in the bottom of the cart, and he laughed 
at my suggestion of concealing the duke 
in a load of hay. 

“It ud be all over the place afore I'd 
half loaded it, missie,” he said, “every- 
one knowin’ as I keeps my hay for my- 
self. I don’t see how to get him away, 
and in a week or less they’ll be gettin’ 
warrants to search everywhere.” 


We looked at one another gloomily 
for a full minute by the old Dutch 
clock. Then I made one more sug- 
gestion. 

“Don't they ever. have the ferry gates 
open ?” 

“Only for a race or sommut of that 
sort.” 

I jumped up and danced round the 
room. 

“We'll have a race!” I cried. “A 
tandem race! He told me he could 
eycle.”’ 

“They'll recognize him,” Farmer 
Sage protested. 

“No,” I said, “they won’t, because 


‘we——” I whispered in his ear, and he 


banged the table so heavily and so often 
with his great fist that his wife removed 
the lamp in alarm. 

“Missie!” he said. ‘“You’re a rare 
sharp un!” 

I wrote to my cousin Kate at once, and 
the old man took his hat and stick and 
posted it before he went to bed. The 
next morning but one I had a reply in 
her usual style. It was a preposterous 
idea, she said, and the duke -was evi- 
dently a lunatic, and lunacy was evi- 
dently catching, and she and my brother 
—they were engaged—were making all 
the arrangements for Monday. It was 
Tuesday then. 

I went into training for the race at 
once. When I was not taking exercise 
I talked to the duke in the barn. He 
was very nice to talk to, anc every day 
he grew more resolute in manner and 
readier of speech. Unfortunately, his 
physical strength did not improve 
nearly so quickly. 

I made him take walking exercises 
round the barn as the beginning of his 
training. I hardly knew whether to 
laugh or cry the first time I saw him 
stumble round on his long, unsteady 
legs. 

“T shall pedal away till I drop,” he as- 
sured me, when he stopped to take 
breath; “but I can’t promise not to drop, 
Fairy.” 

“That’s just what you must promise,” 
I told him. “You must only pedal as 
hard as you can without dropping, and 
leave the rest to me.” 
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~ “What a heavy 
\ debt I owe you—and 
shall owe you.” 

“No,” I said firmly, ‘there is to be 
no debt. That is the one condition I 
make. Promise me that you will not 
hurt me by offering me anything—any- 
thing valuable, I mean—afterwards.” 

He looked at me, and smiled slowly. 

“T will not offer you anything valu- 
able,” he said. 

On Thursday he walked better, and 
we read Browning together. I had 
never understood Browning before, and 
it made me feel the difference between 
us to find how much he knew that I 
didn’t. 

While we were reading Tommy Sage 
began playing a waltz on a mouth organ 
outside, and the duke caught hold of me 
and danced me round the barn. It was 
good exercise for him, he said, and I 
danced delightfully. Then we sat in 
the loft looking out of the opened shut- 
ters, across the green fields and patches 
of brown stubble, ‘and twisting lanes, 
to the spire of the old church, and 





" gradually we 


z= grew very quiet. 

Se ewe He kept trying 
>in Hee a to catch my 
‘a cat eyes as if he 
wanted to say 


something, but 
I would not 
look at him. I 
was glad when 
tn the old farmer 

~ came to let me 

ac out, and I gave 
myself a severe 
talking to when 
I got to my 
room. 

“Just remem- 
ber, miss,” I 
said to myself 
in the glass, 
“that he is a 
duke, and you 
are a very ordi- 
nary young per- 


“Did you see the men in the toll-house?” I asked, without SON. If you took 
turning my head. 


advantage of his 
weaknéss, and 
inexperience of women, and his grati- 
tude, you would be a horrible, mean, 
little beast! So there!” 

On Saturday morning before I left 
I had a long talk with him about our 
plans, and when I was going he seized 
both my hands. He had not grown so 
strong that I could not have taken them 
away, but I did not. 

“Fairy,” he asked, “may I say what 
I want to say?” 

I breathed hard several times before I 
could answer. It was useless to pre- 
tend that I did not understand, because 
he knew that I did. 

“No,” I said at last, “you must not 
say it. We are in different spheres. | If 
you had met me in an ordinary way— 
had come to my uncle’s shop, for ex- 
ample—you would never have given me 
a second thought. It is merely the way 
we have come together that makes you 
think—what you think.” 

“Think!” he cried. “Oh, Fairy! 
What does it matter how I have come 
to love you, since I do? If you will 
marry me ‘ 


I was steering. 
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I tore my hands from his suddenly. 

“T cannot,” I cried. “I will not.” 

“You don’t love me?” he asked. 

“Oh!” I cried. “I do!” 

Then I ran away. I should have 
cried, only I knew I must keep my 
strength up for his sake. 


The night was dull, and there was a 
faint mist in the air. It had been rain- 
ing earlier, and the road from Key 
Street was soft. We came upon the 
ferry round a corner and up a slope, 
and passed through the toll gate more 
slowly than I liked. ‘Ten minutes late !” 
the secretary of the local cycling club 
shouted. The twenty or thirty specta- 
tors waved their hats and cheered. A 
man in a barge shouted and flourished 
a lantern as we passed over the crazy 
bridge to the unlit marshes beyond. 

“Did you see the men in the toll- 
house?” I asked, without turning my 
head. I was steering. “The light 
shone right on our faces. When we 
go back @ 

“Don’t talk!’ Kate panted. We had 
ridden nearly sixty miles in four hours, 
and she had been sparing me for the 
return journey. 

We curled round the narrow road till 
we saw the lights of Sheerness blink- 
ing on our left, and a red lamp at the 
turning, where some cyclists were wait- 
ing to direct us. A man flashed a lan- 
tern right on us. 

“Do you think he was—anyone?” I 
asked, anxiously. 

“Just an ordinary fool!” Kate was 
always pointed of speech when she was 
riding. 

“Ts your face very red ?” 

She dug me sharply in the back. 

“T look like a lily—naturally !” 

“T mean, he’s so pale. I’m afraid, 
when we go back——” 

“Oh! Shut up! Ah-h! Ah-h-h!” 

. We bent further over our handlebars 
at a steep hill, coasted recklessly down 
the other side, then up, then down, then 
up again. My legs were getting heavy, 
and Kate was almost exhausted when we 
rushed into Eastchurch. A crowd hel- 
loed from the “Castle Inn,” and another 
from the ‘Crooked Billet.” A man with 





a light was at the turning to the farm, 
and another to warn us off a heap of 
stones. 

Farmer Sage and Thomas Rolfe lifted 
us from the machine, and the latter took 
it into the wash-house to clean and oil. 
The duke was in the parlor, wearing a 
woman’s racing costume, and an auburn 
wig to match Kate’s hair. He was much 
of the same height, but larger in fea- 
tures, and his pale face was a strong 
contrast to her pretty pink color—just 
now turned to crimson. 

“Rouge!” she cried. ‘‘Haven’t you 
any rouge? Oh! Why didn't I think 
of it! I’m done up!” She flung herself 
on the sofa. 

“She’s been doing all the work,” I 
explained. “J’m all right. No, nothing 
solid. Just a little soup. Rinse my face 
and hands. Don’t look anywhere but 
at my back, mind, and pedal steadily. 
Come on—you haven’t much _ time, 
Kate.” She was to change into man’s 
clothes, and come on to Chatham by 
the train from Queenborough. At 
Chatham she was to change with the 
duke again, and he was to go on by 
train to London, where Lord Varing, 
his father’s old friend, would meet him. 

“Good luck, missie,” said the farmer, 
as we hurried to the door. “Good luck, 
sir.” 

“God bless you, my dears,” sobbed 
Mrs. Sage. 

“You're all right,” said, Kate with 
a cheery laugh. “I envy you the fun. 
Remember you’re a famous cyclist, Mr. 
—duke. Don’t disgrace me. Good-by, 
old Maggie!”- She seized me and gave 
me a kiss. 

I mounted in front, and the duke be- 
hind. I knew in a moment that he was 
out of practice, and that he had never 
been a great rider at any time. He 
pedaled unevenly—too much leg action, 
and not enough ankle—and did not sit 
still. So it was impossible to keep the 
machine steady. I dreaded going 
through the village; but there was no 
suspicion in their cheers. After pass- 
ing the church he became steadier, but 
we had scarcely gone a couple of miles 
before he was breathing hard. 

“Don’t slacken at the turnings,” I 











begged. “Watch me and bend as I do. 
Above everything, keep cool, and save 
yourself for a spurt over the bridge.” 

“T’ll do my best, Fairy,’”’ he promised. 
“Dear Fairy!” 

We got along fairly well till we came 
to the incline, just before the ferry road 
branches off. This tried him severely. 
I would have let him walk up it, but I 
thought this would excite suspicion 
among the cyclists waiting there. So I 
increased my own efforts. We rounded 
the turning at a fair pace, and recovered 
our breath down the decline. 

“Tf — only — I — were — myself,” 
he panted. 

“Ssh!” I commanded. ‘Don’t waste 
breath.” 

We toiled on through the dark with 
no sound but the hiss of the tires on 
the damp road, the jingle of the lamp, 
and an occasional clank of the chain, 
caused by his uneven pedaling. The 
tall ferry lights grew nearer and nearer. 
Then we came to the short, sharp rise 
to the bridge, and he gave an exclama- 
tion. 

“T’ve lost the pedals!” he gasped. 

“Find them,” I said, sharply. 
“You must find them—are you 
right? Now! Faster! Fast- 
er!” 

I spurted, and he spurted. 
We flew along the narrow way. 
The toll gate seemed all lights 
and people. One of the watch- 
ers gave a shout and sprang 
toward us. He just touched 
the duke’s back and we swerved 
violently, but recovered. The 
man ran to a dogcart, shouting. 
I heard an oath, and thought 
I heard him shout, “The 

duke !” 

“Mind the arch!” cried the 
duke. We back-pedaled and 
leaned right over and just got 
round. We were on the path, 
and the wall grazed my knee. 
“That was Smith. They'll fol- 
low us. If I had a revolver!” 

“Ssh!” I entreated. “Save 
vour breath.” 

When we got out in the 
open, the dogcart was barely a 
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hundred yards behind. For the present 
we were gaining, but at Iwade we lost 
it. The duke was breathing in long 
gasps, and the worst of the ride was to 
come. I kept my eyes gluéd on the 
white chalk road, and tried to forget 
that my legs were tired, and that my 
companion might fail at any moment. 
We flew through Bobbing—up—down 
—up—— Thank Heaven! The down 
hill at Key Street. We coasted down 
so fast that I only managed the turn- 
ing into the London road by putting on 
the brake. The sharp hill would beat 
us—no, we were up it. Up and down, 
up and down—but mostly up. New- 
ington lights —- Newington — he was 
barely pedaling now. It was like a 
bad dream—he had stopped working. 
I could not drive it alone. I gave a 
groan of despair. 

“Courage, Fairy!” he cried, with sud- 
den energy. 

He began working again, breathing 
like a pump, and we went slowly on. 
Rainham lights—should we ever reach 
them? Rainham! 

Every cyclist who has ridden from the 
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After a loud altercation the landlord came. 
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Kent coast to London knows the long 
drag up hill from Rainham to Jezreal’s 
Temple—the modern tower of Babylon 
—that stands unfinished on the top of 
Chatham. Hill. If I had been fresh I 
could scarcely have ridden the hill with 
my helpless companion behind me. I 
thought, ‘‘They will catch us here!” 
though I tried to hide the thought from 
myself, and set my teeth and toiled on. 
We struggled a little way up the ascent, 
going slower and slower. I made effort 
after effort, till at last my muscles re- 
fused to respond to my will. 

“We must,” I groaned. My voice was 
almost a sob. 

The duke did not answer, but he 
made thirty or forty furious strokes. 
Then he paused and drooped forward. 
His face touched me. We swerved and 
fell in the road, and lay there for a 
couple of minutes. Then I heard the 
wheels of the dagcart, and sprang to my 
feet and picked up the cycle. He rose 
slowly. His face was ghastly, and I 
looked questioningly at him. 3 

“Get on,” he said, hoarsely. I sprang 
up and he mounted behind and pushed 
off. I did not think he could start us 
up the hill, but he did, and for a few 
hundred yards we went at a fair pace. 
Then we began swaying again, and he 
drooped more and more forward, till I 
could feel his breath. Every moment I 
feared that he would faint, but he held 
on till we came to a particularly sharp 
rise. Then he suddenly jumped off. 

“Walk,” he commanded, jerkily. 
“Get—breath.” 

I obeyed silently. His assumption of 
command seemed natural now that the 
emergency had come. 

We half walked, half ran for a few 
minutes. The change of motion rested 
us a little. When the dogcart was 
within a hundred yards we reached a 
fairly level place. 

“Mount!” he said, and we went off 
again, spurting for a quarter of a mile, 
and gaining a little on the cart. The 
temple loomed high in the dark. We 
began swaying again. He seemed to 
have no power on the pedals, and I felt 
numbed and faint. He must have felt 
worse. We slowed suddenly. 
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“Off!” he gasped. 

“They’re close,” I protested. 

“Off!” he commanded again, and 
jumped down. I followed. I realized 
afterwards that he was right, and that 
the short respite saved us. 

We walked with the machine till our 
pursuers were barely twenty yards away. . 
Then he touched my arm quietly and we 
mounted again. They whipped their 
horse furiously, and almost caught us 
before we were fairly under weigh. As 
it was, the horse was alongside us, and 
several times we nearly swerved into it. 

Now the cart was level with us. The 
men in the cart threatened to seize us or 
drive us down if we did not stop. Then 
they tried to cross in front of the ma- 
chine to bring us to-a standstill. I 
checked the machine suddenly, passed 
on the other side, and .got ahead before 
they were fairly going again. We were 
nearly up—another twenty strokes—I 
couldn’t. Ten—-fifteen We were 
on the top of the hill. We made one 
last effort, swaying from side to side, 
with our eyes fixed on the valley of 
lights below. 

Then we went down—down—down 
—bounding over the rough stones, till 
we were flying past everything at thirty 
miles an hour, and people were waving 
their arms at us and shouting, “Stop, 
stop!” We flashed round a turning; 
grazed a barrow; escaped an electric 
tram by an inch, then we both lost the 
pedals. ; 

“The brake,” said the duke with as- 
tonishing calm. I had lost my head and 
forgotten it. I jammed it on, but the 
strength seemed gone from my hands. 
We were running into a huge stream 
of cross-traffic at the bottom of the hill. 
Some one called out, “It’s a race. Clear 
the way!’ Whoever he was, he saved 
our lives. 

I have no memory of the next few 
minutes till we reached the “Cyclists’ 
Haven.” My brother carried me in on 
his shoulders, and a stranger helped 
my cousin Dick carry the duke, who 
fainted right away. I did not really 





faint, but after I had warned them that 
we were followed, I lost everything for 
a minute or so. Then I found myself 














in a parlor, and Kate, in her cycling 
dress again, was holding up my head, 
and pouring some brandy down my 
throat. 

“It’s all right, dear girl,” she whis- 
pered. “The duke’s coming round. 
They’re getting him into man’s clothes, 
and sticking on a mustache and eye- 
brows, and browning his face with some 
stuff. They won’t know him if they 
do find their way here.” 

I leaned against her and told her what 
had happened, a few words ata time. I 
was beginning to feel myself again when 
I heard excited voices outside. After 
a loud altercation the landlord came and 
knocked at our door. 

“There’s three men trying to make 
out that one of you young ladies is a 
lunatic in disguise,” he said, with an 
apologetic motion of his hands. “Per- 
haps one of your gentlemen will speak 
to them.” 

Bob and Dick came out at once from 
the inner room. A tall, thin gentleman 
followed them. I did not realize that he 
was the duke, until he touched me on 
the shoulder in passing. My brother 
and cousin were amateur actors and 
skillful at making up, and they had dis- 
guised him marvelously. 

Kate and I gripped hands and 
watched through the crack of the door 
while Bob and Dick walked up to the 
men and talked to them. The duke 
walked right past them, unchallenged, 
into the street. 

After an animated discussion Bob 
and Dick brought the men into our 
room. I often laugh now when I re- 
member how Kate talked to them, and 
took down her long hair, and invited 
them to pull it and see that it was her 
own. 

“IT may be a trifle mad,” she said, 
“but I’m not so mad as you'll be when 
you read the account of your wild-goose 
chase in the newspapers. I only hope 
the duke has escaped while you’ve been 
away from your post.” 

The men looked at one another un- 
easily and backed to the door. 

“A reg’lar terror,” one said, as it 
closed, ‘that gal with the red ‘air. She 
ain’t got no nerves!” . 
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Kate did not hear him. She was cry- 
ing pitifully on my brother’s shoulder. 
She had upset herself, she told me after- 
wards, by worrying about us, and think- 
ing how J must feel. “For you love 
him,” she said. “Don’t you, dear?” 
And I nodded silently, and wished that 
I could cry. 


I had a long letter from the duke the 
next day but one. He had reached Lord 
Varing’s safely, and they were taking 
steps to obtain an inquiry into his 
sanity. Pending an order of the court, 
he must remain in hiding, he said, but 
as soon as he was at large he was com- 
ing to persuade me to marry him. He 
wrote a lot of nice things about me that 
are too foolish to repeat, and at last I 
was able to cry. It was extraordinary 
how I had managed to fall so much in 
love with him in such a short time. 

I wrote him a long letter in reply, 
telling him how highly I regarded him, 
and explaining why I did not feel it 
would be right for me to accept the 
honor which he offered me. I begged 
him not to pain me by writing any more, 
as I had made up my mind finally, 
though it had hurt me to do so. Two 
days after, Lord Varing came to see me. 
He was a fine-looking, gray-haired, old 
gentleman, and he said that I was over- 
scrupulous, and that I should be quite 
justified in marrying the duke, if I 
wished. He could not deny, however, 
that it would probably be better for him 
to marry some one in his own sphere. 
So I asked him to tell the duke that my 
decision was final, and that, if he at- 
tempted to see me, I should have to 
run away somewhere, and part from all 
my friends. 

One afternoon a fortnight later, when 
the papers were full of the duke’s case, 
and the judge’s decision was expected 
soon, the maid showed him into the 
room where I was sitting. I was so sur- 
prised that I dropped my book and 
jumped up, and held on to the table. 

“You mustn't ask me,” I cried. “*You 
mustn't.” 

Now he had come I felt as if I 
couldn't refuse, and I knew I ought to. 
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“No,” he said. “I suppose I mustn’t. 
I—things haven't turned out as I hoped, 
Fairy.” 

I seemed to go faint suddenly. I 
think I should have fallen, if he -had not 
put his arm round me. 

“You—you mean they have said that 
you are Oh! It’s wicked of them, 
wicked! My poor boy! You may ask 
me now!” 

“You would come with me now, 
Fairy?’ he asked. “A fugitive? <A pro- 
claimed madman? Fairy!” His voice 
seemed to choke. I did not look at him, 
but put my head on his shoulder, and 
stroked his hand. 

“You are not mad,” I said, “and 
Why, of course, I would!” 

We were married two days later in a 
quiet, out-of-the-way, little church in 
London. It was necessary to get away 
before the decision was made public, 
they said, and Lord Varing had per- 
suaded the judges to keep it back for 
a day or.so. Only Bob and Kate and 
Lord Varing were there. Lord Varing 
was very nice, and I did not feel a bit 
shy with him, although he was a lord. 
They all kept calling me “duchess” to 
tease me, but I did not mind. “I may 
as well be a duchess for an hour,’ I 
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told them, “as I have to be plain Mrs. 
Franklyn all the rest of my life.” That 
was the name that we had agreed to 
take. 

When we were going off from the 
railway station, however, I had a shock. 
A great, red label, with big writing, 
stared me in the face. 


Reserved for the Duke and Duchess of 
d Bernleigh., 


“Frank! Your 


“Frank!” I cried. 
name and title!” 
“Our name and title,” he corrected, 
smilingly. ‘‘It is very much in evidence 
this morning.” He pointed to a news- 
paper placard, and there I saw in huge 
letters: 
BERNLEIGH ROMANCE. 
DuUKE PRONOUNCED SANE. 
Marrigep Tuts Morninec. 


“If he hadn’t found some way of 
making you marry him,” said Lord 
Varing, “I should never have believed 
him sane!” 

“Nor anyone else who knew her,” 
Kate added. 

That is 
mine ! 


and 





the duke’s defense 


worried; has he an elephant on his hands? 


GuNBUSTA—NoO; a lobster. 





a 
DIFFICULT TO PRONOUNCE. 
GERMAN, in despair at the difficulties of English pronunciation, said that 


we write “caoutchouc” and read it “gutta-percha.” 


He was not driven to 


such desperation as one of his countrymen, who gave up the study of the language 


on being told that The Mikado was pronounced “a decided success.’ 
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RS. DE SHTOYLE—Sorry that ye husband wuz kilt be a blast. 
Mrs. GUNBUSHTER—Yis, twuz an awful blow. 
Mrs. DE SHtoyLE—I suppose ye miss him. 
Mrs. GUNBUSHTER—Och, no; ye see after he died me son—he’s a solgy in 
the Philippines—sint me a Spanish parrot thot shwears. 
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T is probably the impression of a 
| great many people—the majority 
of people, indeed, who have not 
special information on the subject— 
that there are numerous systems of life 
insurance. Perhaps it is not strange 
that this is so. To the uninitiated, the 
discussion of tontine and semi-tontine, 
accumulation, annual and deferred divi- 
dends, mutual and stock companies, re- 
serve, assessment and natural premium 
companies, ordinary life, limited pay- 
ment and endowment policies, benefits, 
restrictions and privileges, suggests an 
almost endless variety of methods in 
conducting the business, and in advan- 
tages offered to the insuring public. 
To a certain extent this impression is 
justified, for even among those whose 
business it is to know and preserve the 
proper distinctions, except, perhaps, the 
actuaries who are the mathematicians 
of life insurance, there is a great deal 
of confused and unscientific talking, 
and not a little of the same kind of 
thinking. If the officers and agents of 
insurance companies, from whom the 
general public gets most of its informa- 
tion on the topics pertaining to the busi- 
ness, are careless in their definitions, it 
is not at all surprising that the layman 
should be confused, even mystified. 


There are really only two systems - 


of life insurance; one conducted by the 
so-called old line companies, which are 
obliged by law to carry a “reserve,” 
and the other under which the_busi- 
ness is carried on or attempted without 
a “reserve.” The latter are usually 
called either “assessment” or “natural 
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premium” companies, in which classifi- 
cation are included numerous fraternal 
associations, which, in addition to oth- 
er functions, are supposed to supply 
their members with the advantages of 
life insurance protection. 

The principles upon which old line 
insurance and assessment insurance are 
based are irreconcilably opposed. The 
warfare between the advocates of the 
two systems has been bitter and, until 
recently, unrelenting on both sides. 
Experience, however, has _ brought 
about the inevitable result, a _ result 
which was predicted by experts, and 
the champions of assessment insurance 
have been obliged, though reluctantly 
and with rather bad grace, to surrender 
the extreme position to which they 
clung so long and so tenaciously. 

But, in spite of the disastrous expe- 
riences of the past, and of the impor- 
tant concessions that have been wrung 
from them, they have not, up to the 
present, been able to bring themselves 
to accept and apply the one thing abso- 
lutely essential to successful life in- 
surance—namely, a legal reserve, based 
upon the Experience Table of Mortal- 
ity. Some organizations which have 
been able, so far, to postpone, for one 
reason or another, the disasters which 
always follow a radically wrong meth- 
od of doing business, without commit- 
ting themselves fully to the adoption of 
a legal reserve, have resorted to vari- 
ous devices intended to serve the same 
purpose, but they are beginning to dis- 
cover that they have been depending 
upon mere temporary makeshifts. This 
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remark applies chiefly to those fraternal 
societies which have created what they 
call emergency funds. The most im- 
portant of the assessment insurance cor- 
porations,. organized for purely and 
solely business purposes, such as the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Associa- 
tion, The Fidelity Mutual of Philadel- 
phia, The Security Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, The Northwestern Life 
Assurance Company of Chicago, and 
some others, have frankly and openly 
accepted the inevitable and established 
a legal reserve. 

Now, if there is any truth in the 
charge that insurance supplied by the 
old line or legal reserve companies 
costs too much, that they collect more 
money from their policy holders than 
they can legitimately use in the proper 
management of their business, the rem- 
edy ‘is not to be found in the abolition 
of the reserve. The reformers have 
simply wasted their ammunition by 
shooting at the wrong target. Life in- 
surance without a legal reserve, so far 
from being cheap, is, on the contrary, 
excessively costly. A corporation or 
other organization furnishing life insur- 
ance can reduce its cost in two ways, 
namely, by practicing economy in the 
management of its affairs, or by secur- 
ing high rates of interest on its invest- 
ments, or by both together. Another 
element in the reduction of the cost is 
a low mortality among the policy hold- 
ers. Therefore the most direct and prac- 
tical method of making life insurance 
protection cheaper is by a reduction of 
expenses of management, because it is 
the only one of the three elements over 
which a direct and personal control can 
be exercised. 

The theory of assessment insurarice 
is very simple, and on the surface thor- 
oughly practicable. The original plan 
was that upon the death of one of the 
members of the association or corpora- 
tion each of the living members was 
assessed or taxed such an amount as 
would, in the aggregate, be sufficient to 
pay the amount of insurance carried 
by the deceased member, and if the to- 
tal happened to be more than enough 
the surplus was used to pay death 
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claims accruing in the future; if this 
total was less than the claim, only the 
amount collected was paid to satisfy 
it. Thus it seemed that the solvency 
of the association was assured, for it 
could never be placed in the position of 
owing more than it could pay. But this 
was not by any means all that was ex- 
pected of the system, for, of course, no 
one would have entered into such a 
scheme of co-operation unless he looked 
forward confidently to sharing in its 
benefits on equal terms with his col- 
leagues. And the expectations were ap- 
parently justified by experience when, 
after the original members began to die, 
their claims were paid in full just as had 
been planned. The success of the ven- 
ture was regarded as accomplished, and 
the survivors became settled in their 
conviction that they had an absolutely 
certain means of protection; for they 
had a demonstration of the fact that 
claims were paid, and they believed 
that although the death rate of the orig- 
inal members would grow as the years 
passed, yet the average death rate of 
the association would be kept down by 
the constant accession of young men— 
new blood, as it was called. The in- 
flux of “new blood” was essential to 
the success of the scheme; otherwise, 
in the nature of things, a larger pro- 
portion of deaths would occur each 
year, resulting in an increase in the 
number of assessments each survivor 
would have to pay, which, of course, 
meant an increase in the cost of their 
insurance. In other words, if the same 
percentage of deaths to the number of 
members could be maintained from 
year to year, the cost of the protection 
could be kept down. 

Under the original and crude plan of 
assessment insurance the amount of an 
assessment to be paid by each member 
was exactly the same as that paid by 
every other member, no matter what his 
age might have been at the time of his 
entrance. 

The problem seemed to be one easy 
of solution; so easy, indeed, that the 
condemnation of the scheme by ex- 
perts was either ignored or bitterly re- 
sented. 
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But in time the infirmities of the 
scheme developed, as it was certain 
they would. The average death rate 
was not kept down; the introduction of 
“new blood,” which was anticipated, 
did not keep pace with the increasing 
age of the membership; the deaths 
were yearly more numerous, and the 
annual cost increased. The unfairness 
of the plan began to be manifest, and 
dissatisfaction developed among those 
against whom the discrimination was 
made—namely, the younger members. 
These, being the better risks, from the 
point of view of life insurance, with- 
drew and sought protection elsewhere, 
the necessary result being, of course, to 
add to the burden of those who re- 
mained. This entailed a reduction in 
the amount paid in settlement of death 
claims. The: final disaster was then 
only a question of time, and of a com- 
paratively short time, unless, indeed, as 
sometimes happened, the facts were 
courageously faced, and a reorganiza- 
tion on a legal reserve basis was ef- 
fected before it was too late. 

This is a fair and just account of the 
typical operation of. assessment insur- 
ance, whether it is conducted by a fra- 
ternal society or a business corpora- 
tion. It is doomed to failure from its 
inception, and nothing can avert it if 
it is consistently adhered to. It is cer- 
tain to succumb and to bring misery 
and disaster to those who have de- 
pended upon it to furnish. protection to 
their families. The history of assess- 
ment insurance is one long succession 
of melancholy consequences to people 
overcredulous in money matters. 

3ut its advocates refused to learn 
and take to heart the lesson. They ad- 
mitted the existence of defects, but 
shut their eyes to the fundamental de- 
fect of their system and still insisted 
that a legal reserve was unnecessary, 
and that the money needed to estab- 
lish it was better off in the pockets of 
policy holders than in the treasury of 
the company. 
the question of reserve, and directed 
their attention to the correction of the 
inequalities in the methods of levying 
assessments, which, as we have seen, 


Therefore they ignored: 
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worked to the: disadvantage of the 
younger members, and which seemed 
to be the underlying cause of the dis- 
satisfaction of this class and their con- 
sequent withdrawal. 

Therefore the assessment rates were 
overhauled and new rates were pro- 
mulgated and came to be known as 
the graded assessment plan. The pre- 
vious rate, uniform at all ages of the 
members, was discarded, and a sepa- 
rate rate fixed for each age, so that the 
older a man was at the time of en- 
trance, the higher his rate of assess- 
ment would be. It was confidently 
anticipated that this readjustment 
would meet all difficulties previously 
developed, and reinstate the system of 
assessment insurance. It was, of 
course, a step in the right direction, 
if only a short one, for it introduced 
an element of fair play which had been 
lacking. But the germ of injustice 
was in this also, though the process of 
development was a longer one. 

At the beginning of the operation of 
the graded assessment plan there can, 
of course, be no question of inequality. 
Assuming that the rates are properly 
adjusted to the different ages, each 
member starts off on equal terms with 
every other; each one bears his fair 
share of the burden. But it is to be 
remembered that the rate assumed by 
an individual will remain unchanged 
so far as he is concerned, and that at 
the end of twenty years, when he is 
forty years old, for instance, he will 
pay the same rate that he paid first at 
the age of twenty. Thus he will pay 
no more than the man of twenty who 
enters after this lapse of twenty years, 
though the cost of carrying his insur- 
ance is, on account of his increased 
age, a much heavier burden to the as- 
sociation. 

The rest of the story is identical 
with that of the cruder form of assess- 
ment insurance. The crisis has been 
deferred, and the friends of the sys- 
tem have had a longer time in which to 
enjoy their fancied success, but the 
same unhappy conditions have been at 
length fulfilled. In the same way mem- 
bers are left without protection, and 
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in most cases at a period of life so ad- 
vanced that it is out of the question to 
hope to get insurance elsewhere, and 
they have nothing to show for the 
money that they have paid, in the vast 
majority of cases, at the cost of un- 
told self-denial. 

The results are what may always be 
predicted of attempts to carry on the 
business of life insurance without an 
adequate reserve. The necessity of 
this began to be recognized, though 
the full consequences were not appar- 
ently entirely appreciated, or, if they 
were, the promoters of assessmentism 
could not submit to the humiliation of 
acknowledging themselves in the wrong. 

To meet the objection constantly 
staring them in the face, some of the 
assessment organizations, though still 
protesting that the reserves maintained 
by the old line companies were unnec- 
essary and wasteful of the policy hold- 
ers’ money, began the accumulation of 
funds over and above the amount 
needed for the payment of claims by 
levying extra assessments. The funds 
thus accumulated are called indiscrim- 
inately “surplus funds,” ‘emergency 
funds,” ‘‘equation funds” and even 
sometimes “reserves.” They do not, 
however, in any sense, constitute a 
legal reserve which depends, for its 
creation and growth, upon the collec- 
tion of an adequate annual premium. 
They are, in the strict sense of the 
phrase, “emergency funds,” for the only 
useful purpose they can serve is to help 
the association to meet any sudden and 
unexpected demand, as, for instance, an 
excessive mortality in time of an epi- 
demic. They cannot be used to offset 
the increasing risk due to the advanced 
age of the members, for if they could 
the association would be a legal reserve 
company, with a fixed or level premium 
rate. 

But even in the attempt to create such 
funds the result has been failure. A 
few years ago one of the largest assess- 
ment societies in the United States, in 
announcing an increase in its rates, de- 
clared its intention to turn that increase 
into an emergency fund, the calculation 
having been made that the society could, 
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in this way, set aside a fund of ten mil- 
lion dollars. Now the statement is made 
that the fund has never exceeded two 
million five hundred thousand dollars, 
and it is proposed to use it, or what is 
left of it, to pay- the assessments of 
members who have reached an ad- 
vanced age and are unable to meet new 
demands. 

The assessment system, pure and 
simple, makes no pretense of contract- 
ing absolutely to pay a specified sum 
in settlement of a death claim. For ex- 
ample, if a man holds a certificate for 
three thousand dollars of insurance, it 
does not mean that the association un- 
dertakes to pay that amount when he. 
dies, but simply that it will pay an 
amount not exceeding three thousand 
dollars. The association may pay a sum 
very much less, depending upon the re- 
sponse to its call for an assessment; so 
that if the amount collected by means of 
such an assessment is less than the face 
of the certificate, no matter how much 
less, that sum is all that will be paid. 
Manifestly this was not what the mem- 
bers expected, and just as manifestly 
the result was a disappointment, and 
ended in dissatisfaction. 

This led to another form of assess- 
mentism to which the name of “natural 
premium” insurance was given. The 
object of “natural premium” insurance 
is to secure to the members of the as- 
sociations or companies the certainty 
that at death a guaranteed sum would 
be paid-in settlement of claims. In or- 
der to do this, the rates were fixed in 
such a manner that the sum required to 
be paid by the members for their pro- 
tection should increase from year to 
year to meet the increasing risk caused 
by the advance of age. For the pur- 
pose of illustration, we give herewith the 
natural premium rates at ages 35, 45, 55, 
60, 70 and 80, for $1,000 of insurance. 


AGE, NATURAL PREMIUM. 
35 $16.32 
45 23.52 
55 43.02 
60 63.00 
70 82.26 
80 191.70 


Thus under the assessment system 
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either one of two things is absolutely 
characteristic: If the amount of the 
sum to be. paid annually is fixed and 
certain, the amount to be paid as a 
death claim cannot, in the nature of 
things, be guaranteed ; and, on the other 
hand, if the amount of the death claim 
is fixed and certain, the annual amount 
paid for protection must be an increas- 
ing amount. 

Other terms used as substitutes for 
the term “assessment” are “flexible 
premium” and- “stipulated premium,” 
but they all have this in common when 
used by associations or corporations 
which conduct a life insurance business 
without a legal reserve; namely, that 
the right is uniformly retained to in- 
crease premiums arbitrarily at any time 
if it is considered necessary—and the 
necessity always forces it sooner or 
later. 

The fundamental difference between 
the assessment system of insurance—a 
term which includes all methods of con- 
ducting the business without a legal re- 
serve—and the old line system, is that 
in the latter case a policy holder has to 
pay in the beginning a premium higher 
than that paid at the outset by the hold- 
er of an assessment certificate, but that 
it is never advanced in amount; it re- 
mains level, except in so far as it is 
actually decreased by dividends. The 
assessments, as we have seen, on the 
contrary, steadily and, in later years of 
life, rapidly increase. Or, in other 
words, assessmentism requires an in- 
creasing annual charge or premium, 
while legal reserve insurance provides 
a decreasing premium. 

All these statements have been dem- 
onstrated over and over again, and 
some fresh and very striking evidence 
on the subject has been supplied by a 
recent meeting of the Supreme Coun- 
cil of the Royal Arcanum, at which the 
assessment rates have been subjected to 
another revision. 

‘This organization has been probably 
the most successful and, therefore, de- 
servedly the’ most popular of any of 
the many assessment institutions, fra- 
ternal or otherwise, in the country; so 
successful, indeed, that its history has 
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seemed to prove that the principle of 
assessmentism was in theory all right, 
and could be made practicable under 
proper management, and certainly if in- 
tegrity and perseverance were all that 
was required there could be no ques- 
tion in this case about results. 

Seven years ago this association had 
to face the problem created by an in- 
creasing death rate. The average age 
of the members had increased during 
the two preceding years about one and 
a half years, the proportion of mem- 
bers over fifty years of age had grown 
considerably greater. This meant, of 
course, that the infusion of “new, 
blood,” which was relied upon to keep 
within safe limits both of these ele- 
ments, had not taken place. 

The proper remedy to be applied at 
that time was the radical one of sur- 
rendering the assessment idea and of 
putting the association on a reserve 
basis. It may, and probably would, have 
resulted in a very substantial loss of 
membership, but it is reasonably cer- 
tain that the best risks would have re- 
mained, and it could have begun its 
career as a legal reserve company with 
a larger number of policy holders than 
many of the long-established old line 
companies have to-day. 

But the opportunity was allowed to 
pass, and the only action taken was to 
increase the assessment rates. It was 
said at the time, as though in extenua- 
tion of this step, that the excess over 
the old rates would be set aside and ap- 
plied to the accumulation of an emer- 
gency fund, which, it was expected, 
would reach a total of ten million dol- 
lars, but, as we have already said, it 
never exceeded two million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and is now said 
to be much impaired. 

During the seven years that these 
new rates have been in operation it is 
claimed that ‘the membership has more 
than doubled, attaining-an aggregate of 
four hundred thousand. But in spite of 
this the death rate and the average age 
of members still continued to advance, 
and the association’s officers realizing, 
as a prominent member said, that if 
anything is done to shut off the stream 
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of new members, the organization is 
lost, adopted at the last meeting of the 
Supreme Council at Atlantic City a new 
table of assessment rates. 

The theory upon which this new 
table was constructed seems to have 
been that the death rate must be dimin- 
ished by imposing upon the older mem- 
bers burdens so onerous that they would 
be obliged to withdraw and relieve the 
society of the necessity and danger of 
undertaking to carry them. Indeed, one 
of the officers was reported as saying 
frankly that this was what was aimed 
at in formulating the new table, and 
that it was expected that there would 
be a loss of at least one hundred thou- 
sand. 

The new table is something of a curi- 
osity, even for assessment rates, or, 
perhaps, we should have said the new 
tables, for there are six of them instead 
of one in which regular assessment 
and natural premium rates are used in 
combination. The first is called the 
new regular rates, in which, for the 
earlier ages, the rates are less than the 
old rates. which have been discarded, 
and this was done in spite of the state- 
ment that the old rates threatened to 
leave the society with a deficit; higher 
rates are imposed upon the older mem- 
bers. 

The other tables are called options 
A, B, B for members over sixty-five, 
C and D. Option A is also known as 
the “level rate,” and the rate is paid 
without change until death, but all mem- 
bers sekecting it must pay the rate for 
the age attained by them on: October 
Ist next. The two tables, B and B for 
members over sixty-five, are used to- 
gether. B is called the “step rate,” and 
under it the rate is graded, increasing 
from year to year until the member 
reaches the age of sixty-five, when he 
is required to go back to the year of his 
age at which he entered and pay the 
rate at that age as shown in B for mem- 
bers over sixty-five. Option C, or the 
constant rate, provides that the mem- 


ber shall pay the same rate every year, 
and ,that if he dies before attaining the 
age of sixty, the full amount of his cer- 
tificate will be paid, but that if he sur- 
vives that age, the value of his cer- 
tificate shall be reduced by three and 
one-third per cent. each year until he is 
seventy-five years old, his original in- 
surance is reduced one-half. Option D 
is the “disappearing rate,” under which 
the rate is unchanged up to the mem- 
ber’s sixty-fifth year, when his insur- 
ance is terminated and his policy can- 
celled. 

How the members will look upon this 
cannot, of course, be predicted of any 
of them except the old members. It 
is not difficult either to foretell their 
opinions or to “sympathize with their 
emotions. The attraction which this 
scheme is supposed to hold out to “new 
blood” is likely to be modified when a 
young man stops to reflect upon the 
condition to which he will be reduced 
when he begins to grow old. If this re- 
adjustment of rates should last so long, 
a man entering the association now at 
the age of twenty-five will find himself 
as sorely discriminated against when 
he is sixty as the old members are to- 
day. 

Dissatisfied members may protest 
against the injustice practiced upon 
them, but they cannot properly find 
fault with the action of their officers, 
for the germ of inequality and unfair 
discrimination is inherent in the assess- 
ment system. 

But the readjustment will not last; 
it has no element of permanency 
that the revision of rates seven years 
ago lacked... Whether it will even last 
as long as that did is in the highest de- 
gree problematical. No assessment er- 
ganization will achieve peace and quiet 
until it is established upon a legal re- 
serve basis, and the sooner both mem- 
bers and officers bring themselves to the 
point of laying aside their prejudices 
and considering facts and principles dis- 
passionately the better. 
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ELL, sir, the colonel just insists 
that I tell you the story of the 
Fateful Asterisk, but on my 
honor, sir, although two-score long 
years have passed since that heart- 
rending episode came within an ace of 
precipitating a tragedy, I can’t dwell 
upon its harrowing details without ex- 
periencing that “gone feeling” in the 
region of the pericardium—lI can’t, real- 
ly, sir! You must have observed how 
I jumped when Colonel Slaughter al- 
luded to it at dinner this evening. Yes, 
sir, the mere mention of that awful as- 
terisk is enough to stop digestion. 
Whenever I see an asterisk I squirm, 
and seem to see again that sickening 
little list of names with “Corker*”— 
the asterisk referring to the footnote at 
the bottom of the page. The footnote 
was brief. It consisted of but one elo- 
quent word—“deceased”’! 

Will you believe it, sir, the romance 
which I am now about to narrate had 
such a blighting effect upon my youth- 
ful imagination that an asterisk, any 
asterisk at all, sir, always sends a shiver 
through my spine? I hate the asterisk, 
loathe it, sir, always and everywhere, 
and on principle! No asterisk ever did 
anything but disappoint and confuse 
me. I glance eagerly through the latest 
catalogue of rare old books. My eye 
lights upon some title for which I have 
searched for years. My heartstrings 
vibrate with hope—when, lo! I catch 
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sight of the asterisk set over the one 
volume that I want, and my hope dies. 
If I break my resolution and take the 
useless trouble to look at the bottom of 
the page to see what the pesky asterisk 
signifies, I find that the book is “out 
of print,” or that the copy is “imper- 
fect,” or that “those marked with a 
star are no longer obtainable” ! 

Again, sir, if I prepare for one of my 
occasional little journeys, and after 
carefully studying the time-tables I 
find that the eight-thirty train will just 
get me to Louisville in time to connect 
with my other train, I find—just as I 
am about to set forth on my journey— 
that there is one of your confounded 
asterisks against the eight-thirty train. 
It means that that infamous train “runs 
only on Saturdays,” or that it “runs 
only as far as the junction,” or that it 
is a “milk” train, or that it was discon- 
tinued last week! 

And then, too, sir, how neo the “‘fa- 
tal asterisk of death,” as Longfellow 
so pathetically calls it, has brought the 
tears into my poor old eyes, and drawn 
the chilling shadow of the grave closér 
about my heart, when I have happened 
to pick up the list of my own old col- 
lege chums, the members of my old so- 
cieties and clubs and coteries! Each 
new edition of all lists of our friends 
has some new asterisks—and each new 
asterisk means one more name struck 
forever from the quickly vanishing 
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number of those remaining. An as- 
terisk, sir, marks the exceptional, and 
for us two old boys it is the customary 
that brings comfort. 

But now for the story. If in the 
telling of these old tales I occasionally 
make observations upon single blessed- 
ness, and boast of the freedom which 
the colonel and I have enjoyed by rea- 
son of there never having been a mis- 
tress of Dreadnaught Hall, you ‘must 
not make the mistake of supposing that 
either Tom or I had as wise heads on 
our shoulders sixty years ago as we 
claim to have now. 

Wise heads! Good heavens, sir, 
there wasn’t a pretty woman in Ken- 
tucky that Tom Slaughter wouldn’t 
have given that wild young head of his 
to get fifty years ago; and as for my- 
self—well, sir, if my destiny had been 
left to my own wisdom to shape, I 
would have proved that my wisdom and 
Solomon’s were alike in one respect; 
namely, I would have had three hun- 
dred wives! I courted fully that num- 
ber of charming young ladies, and I 
was engaged to more than I can now 
remember, but somehow they all found 
me out before the wedding. 

No, sir! Whenever you meet an old 
maid, you may accept at its face value 
her claim that she could have had her 
choice of all the beaux in her time; but 
when you find~an old anchorite like 
Tom or me boasting of his state, you 
may depend upon.it, sir, that he would 
have been a grandfather instead of a 
childless old fraud if he had found any 
girl who would have him. Oh, believe 
me, sir, Tom and I grew wise very 
slowly; we were bald and gray and 
wrinkled before we gave up the halluci- 
nation that we were irresistible. I tell 
you all this in order to prepare you for 
the blow about to descend. 

I had been living at Dreadnaught 
Hall, in the delightful capacity of per- 
manent guest and master of the revels, 
about five years, when the thrilling in- 
cidents now to be narrated took place. 
We had had the old house filled with 
one great party of wits and beauties 
and good fellows and rare characters 
after another, and toward the end of 
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the hunting season the colonel begged 
me to let up a little, because the strain 
of entertaining had begun to tell upon 
him. 

He wanted me, he said, to keep a- few 
days open after the next house party 
had departed, so that we could invite 
a few choice souls for a season of quiet 
deviltry, with no formal company by to 
put a damper on any fiend’s spirits, 
and no unpleasantly good people on 
hand to be scandalized. I accordingly 
destroyed the invitations which I had 
written, and Tom and I talked things 
over on the night when our last guest 
had left us. 

“Capital! Just the very ones I 
should have chosen myself,” exclaimed 
the colonel, when I told him that I 
had asked Canter and Pillow and Peter 
Polk and Major Witherspoon, and one 
or two others of their kidney. “Why, 
what ails you, Corker? I tell you I 
like your selection immensely — don’t 
stand there looking like I had caught 
you stealing chickens!” 

“But I hadn’t done reading the list 
of those who are to be here, Tom,” I 
replied, with a great show of uneasiness 
and guilt, but secretly enjoying the situ- 
ation. 

“Who else is coming, then?” asked 
Tom, eying my red face, suspiciously. 

“Oh, only Miss Anabel Ayres,” I an- 
swered, innocently, holding back my 
trumps. 

“Thank goodness it’s only that sweet 
old soul,” sighed Tom, relieved. ‘No- 
body -else ?” 

“Why, yes,” I replied, bracing myself 
for the effect of my announcement; ‘as 
I didn’t think it would be showing 
proper courtesy and consideration to 
have dear old Miss Anabel here with- 
out any other ladies, I thought over 
quite a long list of charming women,, 
and finally hit upon the very one to 
make our little party complete—Miss 
Betty Marston, sir!” 

“W-h-a-t?” cried Tom, bringing his 
spurs together with a click, and other- 
wise betraying very significant emotion. 
“Have you forgotten what I told you 
happened when that bewitching young 
terror spent a week at Governor Hard- 
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castle’s? Why, great Lord, Corker, 
every man there—except myself, of 
course—went plumb .crazy over the 
girl, and there would have been the 
very deuce to pay if old Mrs. Hard- 
castle and Mrs. Dabney Wetmore and 
one or two other seasoned campaigners 
hadn’t seen just how matters were run- 
ning, and bundled the saucy little heart- 
crusher away before any of her dozen 
lovers could call out any of the others 
—three duels, at least, were on the 
tapis. And now you propose to bring 
her here—with the house full of saints 
like Canter and Pillow and _ Peter 
Polk !” 

“And Witherspoon!— don’t forget 
Witherspoon, Tom,” I added, rubbing 
it in. 

“My—Gawd! I had forgotten that 
Witherspocn was also to be here. Well, 
Corker, that settles it! Witherspoon 
was at the governor’s at the time that 
your Miss Betty was wrecking a dozen 
men’s lives, and, although he swears 
that he escaped unhurt, between our- 
selves, he was the worst hurt of the lot. 
You positively must not think of bring- 
ing that girl here while the saints are 
here—especially as Witherspoon is to 
be one of ’em!” 

“But you told me that the men who 
lost their heads at Governor Hardcas- 
tle’s were that lot of vealy young dan- 
dies from Louisville—young Bash Mor- 
timer’s crew of amorous donkeys! 
Surely, colonel, you aren’t going to 
class our scarred and battered but nev- 
er vanquished veterans with such fresh 
fry? Suppose that poor old Wither- 
spoon does forget himself and his bald 
spot, and that he is over thirty, and 
tries any of his romantic nonsense with 
the entrancing Betty, can’t’ Polk and 
Pillow and Canter and I—to say noth- 
ing about the gallant Colonel Thomas 
Slaughter, of Dreadnaught Hall—come 
to the rescue of the distressed damsel, 
and gently intimate to her that Wither- 
spoon is an old ass?” 

“Oh, you'll have it your way!” grum- 
bled Tom, as he went off to the stables. 
“But I give you fair warning—Wither- 
spoon will fall as sure as fate; that girl 
is something positively awful, sir; and 


it wouldn’t in the least surprise me if 
every mother’s son of you all go clean 
out of your heads—and I shall have 
my hands full trying to prevent blood- 
shed.” 

Tom banged the door, and I lay back 
on the lounge and roared. I had got 


‘a full and most.minute account of all 


that happened at that memorable house 
party at the governor’s, when Betty 
Marston—a bud of simply overwhelm- 
ing loveliness, with the dew of love’s 
dawn still fresh on her lips—had sud- 
denly blossomed out into a full-blown 
rose that set even middle-aged pulses 
to tingling. Old Mrs. Dabney Wet- 
more told me that Tom was a perfect 
circus—trying to persuade himself and 











” Miss Betty, standing like a queen, sir, like a god- 
dess, sir, in a pale gold dress. 
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everybody else that he had not caught 
the epidemic disease of the heart; and 
from all sides I learned of poor Major 
Witherspoon’s forty-year-old friskings. 

I need scarcely tell you, sir, that I 
at once made up my mind to have the 
fair tormentor at Dreadnaught Hall at 
the very first favorable opportunity. 
That opportunity had now arrived. 
We had arranged to get a rare assort- 
ment of spirits under our roof at the 
same time, and while dear old Tom, 
in his innocence, dreamed of a period 
of bachelor bliss with Polk and Canter 
and Witherspoon and Pillow, and only 
sweet old Miss Anabel Ayres to pour 
the coffee and shake her little side curls 
at our naughtiness, I was secretly plot- 
ting to introduce into our Eden of sin- 
gle blessedness the most dangerous Eve 
that ever made fools of a lot of con- 
ceited old bloods, who fancied them- 
selves simply crushing with the fair, 
but perfectly proof to the darts of the 
blind god. 

They came. I had, of course, been 
very careful to prevent any of the fel- 
lows hearing that Miss Betty was to be 
with us, so that none of them was pre- 
pared for the vision which broke upon 
them when they all filed into the great 
drawing room before dinner on the first 
night. 

I had told them that old Miss Anabel 
Ayres was to preside over the colonel’s 
board, and to provide the one touch of 
grace at our otherwise graceless gath- 
ering, so you may imagine, sir, how the 
old boys felt when Tom’s butler drew 
aside the portiéres, and they beheld not 
the sweet old face of Miss Anabel, but 
Miss Betty, standing like a. queen, sir, 
like a goddess, sir, in a pale gold dress, 
with the soft candle light falling on her 
gleaming neck and arms, and the glint 
of gold in her glorious hair—hair, sir, 
that Titian would have despaired to 
paint — and those two soul-reaching, 
heart-drilling, pulse-thrilling eyes of 
hers looking at the procession of blush- 
ing and stammering and perspiring old 
dandies ! 

On my word, sir, it was great! 
Each man inwardly collapsed when the 
colonel presented him, and sly old Miss 
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through his own black curls and glan- 
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Anabel took in the situation at a glance 
—and realized that she had her work 
cut out for her good and plenty, chap- 
eroning that young temptation among 
that assembly of the saints. 

Well, sir, as this story has to do only 
with the tragic episode which broke up 
that memorable house party, I shall 
hurry over the events which led up to 
the dramatic dénouement, contenting 
myself by telling just sufficient for you 
to appreciate the climax. 

Witherspoon went to pieces on the 
very first night, and if all the rest of 
us hadn’t formed ourselves into a Com- 
mittee of Public Safety—at whose 
nightly sessions we lied bravely to one 
another — he would have precipitated 
the catastrophe within twenty-four 
hours, and we would have implored 
Betty to elope with each one of us— 
just to save her from such a fate as 
marrying Witherspoon. As it was, 
while Witherspoon talked driveling ro- 
mance to the girl on the veranda, with- 
in sight of Miss Ayres, but safely 
enough, for she was stone deaf, all of 
us held excited meetings in the card 
room, debating measures for our hero- 
ine’s rescue. 

“It’s positively scandalous—the way 
that old deceiver is taking advantage of 
youth and innocence!” swore Peter 
Polk, with as straight a face as if all 
of us did not know his brilliant record 
running back twenty years, a record 
strewn, sir, with broken hearts. 

“It’s worse than scandalous, sir,” 
thundered Canter; “it’s insufferable im- 
pudence for him to coolly appropriate 
the lady as though none of the rest of 
us existed!” 

“Impudence?” bellowed Tom. “I 
call it cursed nonsense—an old scamp 
like him to be cooing and purring and 
quoting poetry, and rolling those big 
codfish eyes of his—at her!” 

“As if he wasn’t old enough to be her 
father!’ sneered Pillow, aged thirty- 
eight. 

“Yes, and just like he supposed that 
she can’t see the fringe of gray under 
the edges of his brown toupee!” jeered 
Peter Polk, running his hand fondly 
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‘cing pityingly at our palpable bald 


spots. 

“What do you all propose to do 
about it?” I ventured to ask, innocent- 
ly. “I move that a committee of one be 
appointed, with power to seek out the 
imperiled lady and have a fatherly talk 
with her.” 

“Second the motion—and I shall be 
glad to serve as the committee,” shouted 
Canter. 

“T have known Miss Betty longer 
than any of you, and, anyhow, it is my 
duty as host,” protested Tom. 

“You?” roared Pillow, jabbing his 
thumb into Tom’s waistcoat. “Why, 
great Cesar, Tom, you don’t for an 
instant imagine, do you, that we haven't 
observed your wiles? What were you 
after this very morning, when you car- 
ried her off to the stables to look over 
your string of new hunters? You left 
the stables at eleven, and didn’t reach 
the house until after one o’clock. Oh, 
you would be a precious counsellor, 
you would!” 

“T’'ll undertake the painful but des- 
perately necessary duty, then,” mur- 
mured Canter, self-sacrificingly. 

“Isn’t it customary, for the chair to 
appoint on a committee the mover of 
the resolution?” I asked, dispassionate- 
ly. “And, anyhow, as I am the only 
one of the whole company who hasn’t 
already made love to the fair one, and 
being the only really safe member of 
our board, I do think that the delicate 
duty devolves upon me.” 

“But what on earth can you do about 
it?’ asked Peter Polk. “You can 
scarcely break in upon her maiden 
meditations, and ask her if Wither- 
spoon is courting her, can you? And 
if Witherspoon once dreamed that you 
were doing anything to prejudice him 
in her eyes, why, confound it, Corker, 
he’d have you out as sure as death. 
You don’t know the man!” 

“There are several ways of killing a 
cat, gentlemen,” I retorted. ‘‘Also, I 


pride myself on having rather unusual 
abilities in the direction of arranging 
the day’s doings for our guests. All 
that we aim to do is to prevent Wither- 
spoon having her all the time, and to 
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Meets her in the woods—on their confounded botan- 
ical expeditions. 


secure at least some of the tharmer’s 
spare moments for our own better uses. 
Come! Is it agreed? Say the word, 
and I'll save our lady!” 
It was finally agreed that I institute 
proceedings against the common enemy 
and do what I could to preserve whole 
and untarnished the virginal affections 
of the exquisite young beauty whom 
fate had thrown across our path and 
into the snare of the scheming old ego- 
tist who toyed with women’s hearts so 
shamefully—and who had made all the 
rest of us green with envy! Will you 
believe it, sir, those next few days were 
one long succession of plots and coun- 
terplots, intrigues, conspiracies, designs, 
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desperate escapades, back-stairs whis- 
perings, and heaven alone knows what 
not ! 

I carried Betty away for a whole 
day, on the plea that the Ashby Grant- 
leys wanted me to fetch her over to 
Grantley Chase for luncheon, and so 
wild with jealousy and suspicion were 
all the others that they joined Wither- 
spoon in a foul conspiracy to bribe the 
coachman to find out what I talked 
about during the twelve-mile drive 
home. What do you think of that? 

All the servants were bribed to take 
notes and flowers and billets-doux to 
Miss Betty’s room before coffee and 
rolls in the morning. She received ex- 
actly six notes, each suggesting a dif- 
ferent way for her to pass the day! 
Witherspoon, finding all of his plans 
secretly frustrated, went about looking 
as black as thunderclouds and nosing 
into the private affairs of all of us. 

No man trusted any other man; each 
had his hours of delirious triumph fol- 
lowed by black hours of hopeless de- 
spair; and Betty, with the intuitions, if 
not the arts, of an experienced coquette, 
played one old fool against another, 
keeping all of us madly expectant by 
alternating periods of tropical gracious- 
ness and arctic frigidness. Oh, it was 
desperate play, sir, believe me! You 
youngsters of this generation, and of 
your cold and calculating and cautious 
North, can have no conception of what 
those two weeks were to us hot-heads, 
two-score years ago,-in old Kentucky. 

And the worst of it was that it was 
not long before one after another of 
us began to feel stirring among his 
aged heartstrings the thrills and throbs 
of a real passion for the really ravish- 
_ ingly lovely girl. At first we all looked 
upon the pretty little comedy as merely 
a diverting incident, with a sweet remi- 
niscent flavor of our first youth about 
it, and our diabolical intrigues to get the 
best of each other were only the thrill- 
ing movement of the action of our lit- 
tle play. But later—very soon, in fact 
—that wondrous girl’s attractions be- 
gan to tighten about our careless, rather 
blasé hearts, and one after another came 
to realize that he was madly in love 
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with a child of only half his years. 
Then commenced the real action—and, 
sir, it was mortal:combat, I assure you! 

“Well?” I said, when Tom sought 
me in my room when all the others had 
gone to bed. 

“Corker,” answered the colonel, in a 
voice I liad never heard before, “I’m 
going to make a clean breast of it—I 
love her! Yes, old fellow, don’t laugh 
at me for an old fool. I never knew 
what love was before; but I love Betty 
—I love her, Corker; I love her wildly, 
eternally, overwhelmingly, and you 
must help me, dear old friend. You 
must gently intimate to the other fel- 
lows just how matters stand, for if I 
catch that fool, Witherspoon, crooning 
any more of his idiotic verses to her in 
dark corners of the veranda; or if you 
let that opinionated donkey, Pillow, take 
her riding to-morrow; or if Canter 
plays any more of those infernal duets 
with her; or if Peter Polk meets her 
in the woods on any more of their con- 
founded botanical expeditions — well, 
Major Corker, I give you fair warning, 
sir; I’ll have them out, sir; I will, by 
gad!” 

I was sick at heart when I heard poor 
old Tom talk in that. way, for some- 
thing queer down in the bottom of my 
own heart troubled me mightily, and 
when he flung himself face down on my 
bed and began to pummel the pillows 
and cry like a baby, I just couldn’t go 
and throw my arms about that dear, 
kind neck of his—I would have felt a 
liar and traitor if I had! I was trying 
to shape some sort of an evasive an- 
swer when one of the servants came 
and gave me a note. It was from 
Canter, and ran: 


DEAR Corker: You must have guessed the 
truth, but the time has come for me to make 
sure of your help. Yes, old fellow, I love 
her! I never loved any woman before, al- 
though, as you know, I have fancied myself 
in love with fifty. And now you must let 
the others know how things stand, for of 
course, if this nonsense goes on, I shall go 
mad. Tell them—tell Witherspoon  espe- 
cially—that they must leave her alone, or 
else answer to me if they presume to trifle 
with the woman I adore. Of course I know 
that they are all only flirting, but even so, 
now that I realize that my life depends upon 
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my success, I cannot allow this sort of thing 
to go on. Help me, for God’s sake! 

I crumpled up the note and thanked 
Heaven that Tom had not seen the 
look of pain and horror which I knew 
must have passed over my face. The 
instant that I threw Canter’s note into 
the hearth, I realized that I also loved 
the girl whose voice had come to be 
music of infinite sweetness in my ears, 
whose eyes seemed to search the depths 
of my soul, whose very approach was 
enough to send my blood surging 
through my heart like a white-hot tor- 
rent of hunger and thirst. 

Well, sir, not to dwell too long upon 
the harrowing details, let me tell you 
that within twenty-four hours Pillow 
and Witherspoon and Peter Polk and 
Courtney and Trask had all confided in 
me. Every idiot of them all had lost 
his senses; they were all fatally, finally, 
tragically in love with that heart-de- 
stroying Betty; and they were all ap- 
pealing to me to help them—-me whose 
soul was as the seething crater of a vol- 
cano! 

In my despair, I bethought me of 
dear old Miss Anabel Ayres. We knew 
her to be the kindest and gentlest and 
sweetest soul that ever lived, but not 
one of us dreamed of the world of ro- 
mance and fun and wholesome sanity 
that lay under that dear old bobbing 
head, with its little corkscrew side 
curls; not one of us remembered that 
she remembered, and that not so very 
long ago she also had heard men whis- 
pering passionate entreaties into her ear 
and known what the heart’s agony is; 
not one of us had ever heard that the 
reason why she—a woman still beauti- 
ful at seventy—had remained plain Miss 
Anabel was that in the sweet summer 
time of her radiant youth she had given 
her heart to one who had loved not her, 
but another. It was well, indeed, that 
I turned to Miss Anabel in my own 
hour of agony. 

“Ah, but you must tell me everything, 
my dear major,” said the precious old 
girl, when I summoned courage and 
asked her to help me, ‘for otherwise 
I can be of very little assistance to you. 
Surely, you don’t mean to tell me that 


any of you old fellows is seriously mak- 
ing love to that poor child? Why, 
major, she is. not yet seventeen, and— 
excuse me!—lI fear that none of you 
gentlemen will ever see twice seven- 
teen again, will you? Do let the dear 
child have some years of youth, for 
marriage will end youth, you know.” 

I fear that I prevaricated a little, for 
I assured her that none of us was ac- 
tually courting Betty; but I did confess 
that several of our guests—you see, sir, 
that I was careful to exclude myself !— 
that several of our guests were being 
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“Well, really, you know, major, this is a new réle 
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seriously interested in our fair young 
friend, and I further explained to her 
that, as all of us were devoted friends, 
it might forestall a tragedy and certain- 
ly secure a speedy solution were she 
to ascertain from Miss Betty which, if 
any, of her present admirers had won 
her favor. 

“But what could I possibly do?” 
laughed Miss Anabel, shaking her head 
dubiously. 

“She is your pet, your heir, your 
protégée, Miss Anabel,” I argued, “and 
it surely cannot be a matter of great 
difficulty for such prudence and expe- 
rience as yours to fathom the truth in 
a heart so ingenuous and innocent as 
hers. Help me! Draw her out. Learn 
what she really thinks of all of us. And 
then you can tell me, and I am sure 
that I can speak for all these noble 
gentlemen, and that all of them will 
quit the field in favor of the happy man 
who may have won her confidence and 
good will, if not her affection.” 

“Well, really, you know, major, this 
is a new role for me—old maids, you 
know, are not supposed to understand 
these matters!—but I shall do what I 
can, for I should, indeed, never forgive 
myself if anything should happen be- 
cause of my recusance.” 

I left her with my heart filled with 
hope, for, of course, I knew that she 
would soon report that I was the be- 
loved of the gods, who had achieved 
the blessedness of alone being suffered 
to aspire to Betty. I immediately had 
heart-to-heart talks with each of my 
lovesick fellow sufferers — never, of 
course, letting on that I was one of 
their number—and they all agréed with 
me that I had hit upon the very best 
way to relieve the impossible situation. 
Poor devils! I thought to myself, how 
little they dream what is in store for 
them! How amazed they will be when 
they hear that I, who alone have 
seemed to be indifferent to her charms, 
am the one, the only 6ne, upon whom 
their divinity has deigned to smile! 

I shall never know just what passed 
between Miss Anabel and Betty, but I 
do know that in about three days the 
old lady sent for me. You may imag- 











ine, sir, with what feverish anxiety I 
kept the appointment, and how eagerly 
I waited for the word of doom. Miss 
Anabel received me with smiles, and 
stated that she had met with remarkable 
success, having found Betty singularly 
willing to discuss the state of her heart. 
I jumped. My heart stopped. 

“But now, of course, major, you 
can't ask me to speak to these gentle- 
men face to face. I have talked freely 
with the child. She certainly has very 
definite opinions about you all. Natu- 
rally, I did not so much as hint that 
any of you had serious thoughts of 
her, but an old woman has ways of dis- 
covering what is in a young woman’s 
mind, without painful betrayal of con- 
fidence or indelicate directness of ques- 
tioning. I feel absolutely sure that I 
can say which of you gentlemen would 
only annoy and distress Betty by any- 
thing like a serious attempt to win her, 
although I am not at all prepared to 
venture the guess as to which one, if 
any, of you would be successful. How- 
ever, I presume that it will be enough 
if, by a process of exclusion, the hope- 
less ones are gently led to understand 
their hopelessness ?”’ 

“Precisely!” I replied, with delight. 
“That is all that we could possibly ex- 
pect to accomplish. I have spoken to 
them all—singly, of course—and they 
are ready to abide by your kind judg- 
ment, and to depart, like true knights, 
leaving the prize for the victor.” 

To make a long story short, we 
agreed that Miss Anabel was to give me 
a list of names, with an asterisk oppo- 
site the name of each man of whom 
Betty entertained the lowest opinion. 
Each of us was to get a copy of this 
fatal list in a sealed envelope—and gov- 
ern himself accordingly! You must 
recollect, sir, that not one of the fellows 
was aware that anyone but himself had 
been approached by me on this delicate 
affair; so that, of course, none of them 
knew anything about the lists, except 
that he was to get one. The lists were 
ready on the following morning, and I 
quietly saw to it that each man got 
his, and then I crept up to my own 
room and locked myself in. 
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With trembling hands I opened my 
envelope. There were four asterisks 
in, my list; one of them was opposite 
my name—and a horror of great dark- 
ness rolled over my foolish young heart. 
There was a half hour of grappling 
with my soul, and then I dressed, 
packed up a few effects, and sat down 
and wrote Tom a letter. 

I wrote him that I had just ascer- 
tained through Miss Anabel that the 
love which had recently transfigured 
my life was hopeless, and that as I had 
also learned that he had at least the 
chance of success—there was no as- 
terisk opposite Tom’s name in my list 
—I would quietly drop out of his life 
until time had cicatrized the wound 
which, while deep and painful, was not, 
I hoped, fatal to our friendship! . Then 
I stole out of the house, and was soon 
galloping away through the dear old 
forest of Dreadnaught. 

I put up for the night at the old tav- 
ern at Deep Dingle, and what was my 
amazement when one after another of 
my rivals began to arrive, each in the 
last stages of despair! Pillow and 
Polk and Witherspoon and Courtney 
and Canter and Trask; yes, and Tom 
himself—all came in during that night 
of nights, and after we had lied to 
each other and beat the devil around 
| the bush for some time, somebody 
laughed—and the whole thing came out. 

That sly old angel, Miss Anabel, had : 


























There were four asterisks in my list; one of them fl 
opposite my name. i 


asterisked every man’s name in the list 
she sent to each, and her clever bit of 
diplomacy had worked a miracle. Ev- 
ery mother’s son of us seemed to real- 
ize, in a flash of intuition, that Cupid 
had been playing the very old Harry 
with our empty old polls, and loud and 
long were the shouts with which we 
rallied one another for being a pack of 
old coxcombs and pudding-headed pea- 
cocks. 

Then we mounted and rode back to 
Dreadnaught, where we found the two 
ladies enjoying a manless paradise. 


Betty, I reckon, never did hear just 
why we had all decamped so suddenly, 
nor why we had all the neighbors for 
twenty miles around come over to the 
Hall for the celebration, nor why I was 
compelled to brew a particular old 
punch, time after time, before we all 
felt that we had done justice to the 
occasion. 

There, sir, that’s why I hate as- 
terisks—and that’s why I tell you that 
you must not make the mistake to sup- 
pose that old maids don’t understand 
love affairs. 
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Jackrabbit Jones, when he got in a crowd, 

Kind o’ stood by and looked offish and proud, 
Never talked up with the rest of us folks, 

Never swapped troubles or laughed at our jokes— 
Seemed to be lookin’ us over and through, 

Up, down and sideways, the same as he knew 
Certain materials lackin’ in us— 

Jackrabbit Jones was a critical cuss. 





Jackrabbit never owned nothin’ worth havin’— 

Rode an old mare that was lame with a spavin, 
Staked out a ranch that grew sage-brush and stones— 
**No use o’ tryin’,’’, says Jackrabbit Jones, 

‘sNever seen land that did suit me ezackly, 

Never seen hoss but what somewheres was shackly. 
Everything’s bad enough—some things is wuss.’’ 
Jackrabbit sure was a critical cuss. 


Girls? Well, the time has gone pretty well past— 
Jackrabbit seemed to be suited at last. 

Jest couldn’t help lovin’ her for he knew 

She was as pretty and sweet as they grew. 

All of us wondered a lot, till one day ~ 

Jackrabbit quit and went ridin’ away. 

‘sisn’t no good,’’ he says, ‘‘makin’ a fuss— 

I can’t help bein’ a critical cuss!’’ 


We have growed old with our children and wives; 
We have been prosperous, too, in our lives. 
This here ranch-settlement boomed like a shot, 
Real estate jumpin’ a thousand a lot; 

- Wheat in the valley and gold in the hill. 
Jackrabbit lived on his bare-acres still, 
Pointing a fault-findin’ finger at us, 
Like a fastidious, critical cuss. 


Early this spring, jest a month gone to-day, 
Jackrabbit died in his critical way— 

Seemed to suggest, at his last feeble breath, 
Many important improvements in Death. 
Wasn’t much weepin’ done over his bones— 
None of us seemed to Know Jackrabbit Jones. 
All of his virtues appealin’ to us 

Went on his headstone: *‘A Critical Cuss.’’ 
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CHAPTER XxX. 





R. FIELDING rose as 
M Diana entered, and, smil- 

ing at her with a fine mix- 
ture of the paternal and legal, held her 
hand and patted it. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Miss Bourne,” 
he said. ‘‘My sudden and unexpected 
visit has no evil import. May I say 
that you are looking both well and 
happy °” 

“Alarmed! I am delighted, Fairy 
Godmother!” responded Diana, laugh- 
ing. “I suppose you flew here on 
your broomstick? Yes; I am quite 
well, and quite happy,” she added, 
frankly, but with a blush and a sudden 
glow in the eyes that always met his 
straightly. ; 

“No evil import; but on business, of 
course. I would wait until this even- 
ing or to-morrow before bothering you, 
but it is just possible I may receive a 
wire that will take me back by the 
night mail.” 

“Oh, poor Mr. Fielding!” 

He nodded and sighed. “Yes! Tak- 
ing all things into consideration, a 
lawyer’s life is not an easeful one, my 
dear Miss Diana. But to business! It 
is connected with your father’s estate. 
Do sit down”—he put a chair for her, 
and sat opposite, leaning forward a 
little, his eyes, guarded now, fixed on 
hers. “Our investigations into the 


amount and character of your father’s - 


property have taken a great deal of 
time, as you may easily «understand. 
Neither his will nor the few papers he 
left behind him gave any list or clew 
to his investments or holdings, and we 
had to hunt them up. Now, the man 
we sent out, a very capable and reliable 
person, of course, made a strange dis- 
covery.” 

Diana listened gravely and with in- 
tense interest. Her father, his carecr, 
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his very fate, were for 
her invested with a deep 
and tragic mystery. He 

seemed intangible, almost myth- 
ical, to this girl who had not un- 
til lately heard his name mentioned, 
who had almost forgotten that she had 
a father. 

“It was this,” continued Mr. Field- 
ing. “It appears that your father had 
a partner, a man named Brown; this 
partner was with your father when he 
died. They were up in the mountains, 
almost if not completely alone; and 
those who were near them in that wild 
locality knew nothing of them. I be- 
lieve that the two partners were pros- 
pecting for gold, or, perhaps, examin- 
ing some new investment or specula- 
tion. However, your father died 
there, and soon afterward the partner 
disappeared—well, that is scarcely the 
fair word to describe his departure; 
for there was nothing secret about it. 
He was very much affected by his part- 
ner’s death, and he spoke openly of 
leaving the country, of coming to 
Europe.” 

“Poor man! Ah, yes, I understand. 
He was with my father when he died. 
Could I not find him, Mr. Fielding? I 
should—should like to see him,” Diana 
said, in a low voice. 

Mr. Fielding nodded. “As usual, 
with woman’s wit and directness, you 
have put your finger on the spot, my 
dear young lady,” he said, approving- 
ly. ‘We, too, want to see this partner 
of your father’s; for, on going over his 
accounts—your father’s, I mean—we 
find that just before he died he had sold 
his partner, Mr. Brown, several proper- 
ties, shares in mines and companies, 
and so on; and it is rather difficult to 
trace the money your father ought to 
have received. It amounts to a very 
large sum, very large; and, of course, 
we want to know whether Mr. Brown 
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paid, and where the money has gone. 
Do I make myself clear?” 

“Quite,” said Diana. “But—but you 
don’t suggest that Mr. Brown didn’t 
pay my father?” 

“N-o,” replied Mr. Fielding. ‘That 
would be going rather far—very much 
further than I should care to venture; 
for, you see, your father was too keen 
a business man to part with such valu- 
able properties without receiving pay- 
ment, and, as his accounts were very 
loosely kept—indeed, we have had to 
construct them for ourselves in the 
kind of way the famous naturalist con- 
structed the megatherium—from a 
single bone—it is quite possible he in- 
vested the money as soon as he got it, 
or buried it, or—or gave it away. As 
Mr. Brown realized these properties be- 
fore he left South America and we 
can’t trace him, it’s difficult to come to 
a decision. And now, this is my busi- 
ness to-night: Will you accept the es- 
tate as it stands, with this question of 
Mr. Brown’s indebtedness left open, or 
will you wait until we can track him 
down—if that is not an inappropriate 
expression ?” 

“Wait?” said Diana. 

Mr. Fielding nodded and smiled at 
her. 

“Yes; postpone the wedding, I mean. 
Because you will have to do so if you 
do not care to leave this question open. 
Wait!” for Diana’s face had gone crim- 
son and her lids drooped.. “Even with- 
out this money which Mr. Brown may 
or may not owe, you are an extremely 
wealthy young lady. If you will 
glance at these figures—this i is the total 
at the bottom 

He handed her a paper, and Diana, 
looking at it, uttered an exclamation. 

“You think it is enough?” he said, 
with a smile. “You won't trouble 
about Mr. Brown, and will not keep 
Lord Dalesford waiting ?” 

“No,” she whispered. “I—I prom- 
ised him@in a fortnight——” 

Mr. Fielding rose and took both her 
hands. 

“A very sensible decision!” he said, 
heartily. “Let me wish you every hap- 
piness, both of you! And there’s every 
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prospect of my wishes coming true. 
The marriage settlements shall be com- 
pleted at once, and 

A footman knocked, and, entering, 
carried a telegram on a salver to Mr. 
Fielding, who groaned aloud. 

“As I feared. Just time to get a 
snack before I start on my return jour- 
ney. I must have a few words with 
Lord Dalesford. Is there anything I 
can do for you? No? Have you 
everything in the world you want? Ah, 
well, you deserve it.” 





“Why, Fairy Godmother?” Diana 
asked, as she held his hand. 
“Because—oh, never mind! Good- 


by 

It was a quiet house party that night, 
for they were all feeling the effects of 
the ball of the preceding night; but the 
Wrayborough family, and the earl and 
Mabel especially, were happy and com- 
placent. Vane had told them that the 
wedding day was fixed; and the earl 
was in the seventh heaven of delighted 
satisfaction. After dinner he sat for 
some time beside Diana, holding her 
hand now and again and patting it, as 
if she were a beloved child who had 
been more than ordinarily good. 

Early in the evening she went up to 
her own room and poured out her heart 
to her aunt Mary. The letter was 
just a song of happiness, of wondering 
bliss; and when she heard Vane’s voice 
calling her in the corridor, she went out 
to him with a light in her face which 
struck him silent, as if with awe. 

The night was fine, though dark, 
for there was no moon, and he coaxed 
her on to the terrace, where they 
paced up and down or stood in a cozy, 
sheltered corner rapt in the lovers’ si- 
lence that is so much more eloquent 
than words. 

He had drawn one of Lady Selina’s 
thick shawls round her as they had 
gone out, and as they re-entered the 
hall by one of the back doors she 
slipped into the earl’s room so that 
Vane might take the shawl off her. 
While he was doing so—and how long 
the simple action took!—she fancied 
she heard something drop; but a pass- 
ing footstep in the hall startled her out 





























of his embrace, and she forgot to look 
for whatever it was. 

The earl drove her to bed early, and 
just as she was falling asleep she re- 
membered the little tinkling sound that 
had struck her ear as Vane had taken 
the shawl from her shoulders, and won- 
dered what had caused it. She fell 
asleep while she was still wondering; 
but awoke presently, and with a start, 
for her brain, that mystic piece of ma- 
chinery, had been at work while she 
slept, and had whispered: ‘Aunt 
Mary’s portrait!” 

It was a miniature which an artist 
in Paris had painted for Diana; an ex- 
quisite piece of work, and so small that 
Diana wore it as a pendant. 

She sat up asking herself whether it 
was the miniature that had dropped, 
and, after a minute or two, she got out 
of bed and went to see if it was on the 
table. 

It was not there, nor was it on any 
of the other tables or in the places 
where the maid would have been likely 
to.put it. Diana was now convinced 


that it was the miniature that had fall- 
en, and she tried to tell herself that it 
would be quite safe where it had 
dropped in the earl’s room until the 
morning. But she was uneasy about 


“You think it is enough?” he said with a smile. 


it and could not sleep; when she closed 
her eyes she pictured the servant sweep- 
ing it away; the thing was so small 
that a sleepy housemaid might easily 
overlook it. ; 

She grew so restless in her anxiety 
about it that:she sat up and thought of 
ringing for Janet, her maid; but Diana 
was one of those women—they are not 
too plentiful, by the way—who con- 
sider the comfort and well-being of 
their servants; and she was reluctant 
to awaken the girl and send her down. 
Why, it was much better for her to go 
herself, for she was already awake. 

She got out, and, slipping into her 
dressing gown, opened the door and 
listened. The great house was wrapt 
in silence, a silence breken only by the 
ticking of the big clock and the crac- 
kling of the logs in the fireplace in the 
hall. She stood hesitating, feeling a 
little nervous, and half dreading the 
journey from her room, along the cor- 
ridor, down the staircase, across the 
hall into the earl’s room. It seemed 
fearsome and weird in the dead of: 
night—the turret clock chimed two as 
she listened—in that intense silence. 

But presently, ashamed of herself, 
she, woman-like, passed out quickly, 
and as quickly went down the stairs 
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and across the hall. Her movements 
were absolutely noiseless, for she wore 
her felt bath slippers, and trod like a 
thing of air, a flitting vision of girl- 
hood trembling on womanhood. As 
noiselessly she pushed open the door of 
the earl’s den, and found that it opened 
only a little way, that some obstacle 
stopped it. She looked round and saw 
a small wedge of wood lying against 
the door. It was within reach of her 
foot, and with her foot she pushed it 
away, and, without asking herself why 
it was there and how it had come there, 
she entered the room, turned up the 
electric light and began to look for the 
miniature. 

She had not to search long, for she 
saw it lying under a small table where 
it had rolled when the shawl had broken 
the slender, threadlike chain. With a 
sigh of relief she picked it up, pressed 
it to her with a girlish gesture of re- 
lief, and was passing out again swiftly 
when she heard a peculiar noise in the 
adjoining room. 

She stopped dead short and listened. 
It was a strange sound, a_ scraping 
noise, with at regular intervals a tick, 
tick, as of clockwork. Oddly enough, 
the noise did not suggest burglars to 
her; the idea of a burglar in Glenaskel 
Castle, filled with servants, surrounded 
by stalwart retainers, savored too much 
of the far-fetched and ridiculous. It 
occurred to her that a cat had got shut 
up in the room and was scratching to 
get out; and, without a single tremor 
of nervousness or a thought of dread, 
she glided to the door and opened it. 

Then she stood transfixed, struck mo- 
tionless, almost pulseless, by horror and 
terror. By the light of a small dark 
lantern which stood on a chair she saw 
a masked man kneeling before the safe, 
upon the lock of which he was at work 
with a curious-looking tool which re- 
volved as if moved by clockwork. He 
was so intent on his operations, her 
movements had been so noiseless, that 
he had not heard her, and was uncon- 
scious. of her presence. And in that 
moment, while she was_ struggling 
against the deathlike faintness that 
threatened to overwhelm her, she saw 
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his figure plainly, saw that his face was 
half concealed by a mask, and that he 
was a squarely built, strong-looking 
man of past middle age. 

Her heart seemed to cease beating, 
she felt choking, and, with her hand at 
her throat, as if to release her voice, she 
uttered an inarticulate cry. 

At the sound the man looked round 
quickly, and, springing to his feet, was 
upon her, one hand clapped on her 
mouth, the other seizing, her arm. His 
face was thrust close to hers, his teeth, 
from which the lips were drawn like 
those of a dog, threatened her horribly. 
Diana knew that she was face to face 
with death, but the spirit that had done 
Vane such good service in the lane at 
Wedbury rose within her, and she strug- 





And how long the simple action took ! 

















DIANA'S 


gled with the man. He wrenched her 
round, and, in doing so, brought her 
face into the stream of intense light 
from the electric lamp. 

With a cry, a low, hoarse cry, his 
hands fell from her and he staggered 
back and leaned against the safe, his 
arms thrust out as if to keep him off 
her, the pallor of his face below the 
mask a stony white, his eyes gleaming 
through the mask with a mixture of 
terror and amazement. 

Diana, half dead, and yet conscious of 
a kind of rage, opened her lips to cry 
out; but before she could do so he held 
cut his hand imploringly. 

“Don’t—don’t call!. Don’t! Be si- 
lent, for—for God’s sake! You don’t 
know what you’re doing, you don’t 
know who I am! Look——” he caught 
up the lantern and flashed it on a pho- 
tograph lying on the floor; it was the 
cabinet she had signed for Donald and 
left on the table of the next room. 
“Look! Is—is that your likeness? An- 
swer me ‘Yes’ or ‘No’! But I know. 
It is! You are—you are ” he mois- 
tened his lips and his voice broke 
hoarsely on the words, “you are Diana 
Bourne!” 

Diana made no reply, but, taking ad- 
vantage of the man’s strange emotion 
and still stranger exclamation, though 
they evoked a vague wonder and sur- 
prise in her, she turned and sprang for 
the door. 

To her amazement the man made no 
movement to stay her. 

“Yes, go!” he said, with a gesture of 
resignation. “Give the alarm. Have 
me arrested. I’m after the diamonds 
here. I shan’t try to escape. Give the 
alarm—if you like. But—but you 
won't, if you’ve a heart in your bosom, 
my girl!” 

Actually there were such misery, 
such anguish, so acute a despair, in the 
rough, hoarse voice that Diana stopped 
short and looked at him over her shoul- 
der. She was white to the lips, but her 
eyes met his steadily; for, strangely 
enough, she felt no fear now. 

“Why should I not?” she asked, and 
her own voice sounded unnatural in 
her ears, as if it were the voice of some 
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one else, some one else she had never 
known. “Why should I not? You are 
a thief—a burglar. You have come to 
steal the diamonds. You are appealing 
to me for pity. You appeal in vain.” 
Then, woman-like, she glanced off. 
“What are you doing with my por- 
trait? Why do you ask me my name? 
It is some trick to stop me. It will not 
avail you. Before you can escape fs 
At that instant the question struck 
across her consciousness: Why did the 
man not escape through the window by 
which he had entered and which was 
partly open? ‘Why should I not have 
you arrested—you thief?” 

His head had sunk on his breast, and 
he was looking at her strangely through 
the holes of the mask. Suddenly he 
tore the mask from his face, flung it 
aside, and, with a gesture of resigna- 
tion that was not devoid of dignity, 
said, almost inaudibly : 

“Because you are Diana Bourne, my 
daughter. I am your father!” 





CHAPTER XXI. 


“T am your father!” 

For a moment or two the words car- 
ried no significance with them, and 
Diana stood staring at the face the man 
had revealed with a benumbed sense 
with which one passes through a night- 
mare. 

Then, as she tried to move, to laugh, 
to utter words of anger and scorn, 
something in the man’s face struck 
her; something familiar, haunting, op- 
pressive. In its rough-hewn features, 
heavy brows, dark eyes, there was a 
resemblance to—to whom? Not—oh, 
surely not to aunt Mary! She tried to 
thrust the hideous suggestion from her, 
told herself that it was born of the ex- 
citement, the hysteria of the moment; 


but it would not be so thrust away, and . 


clung to her with horrible tenacity ; and 
she could not speak, could do nothing 
but stand staring dumbly at him in a 
silence that seemed to be suffocating 
her. 

“Have you nothing to say? Won’t 
you speak to me?” Garling asked at 











last, in an almost inaudible voice, thick 
and hoarse and labored. ‘“You—you 
think I am lying?” 

She found her voice, and, with flash- 
ing, scornful eyes, with a gesture of 
indignant repudiation, replied: 

“Yes. Why have you said it? What 
was your object? It is a foolish trick, 
I suppose. You wanted to gain time. 
You cannot escape; the moment you 
move I shall ring that bell, alarm the 
house——” 

His lips writhed. “It’s no lie. It’s 
the truth,” he said, his eyes falling be- 
fore hers, his hand dragging across his 
forehead to wipe away the big drops 
of sweat that had gathered on it. “I 
don’t wonder at your thinking it a lie. 
It’s—it’s hard to believe. I—I wish 
now I hadn’t told you, that I’d kept my 
mouth shut and taken my chance. But 
it’s too late now. You know the truth, 
miss. Though you stand there a fine 
lady in this grand place, you’re my 
daughter, right enough.” 

Wildly, ghastly impossible as the 
thing still seemed, there was a tone of 
sincerity in the man’s rough voice 
which struck a chill to Diana’s heart. 
She watched him with a shuddering 
intentness, with a sense of evil which 
increased each moment. 

“My father is dead,” she repeated, 
mechanically, unconsciously. 

“You thought I was, they all thought 
I was,” he said. “It was a mistake. I 
—I planned it. It wasn’t me that died; 
but my partner, poor Stevie Brown. 
We'd tracked from Chaquetta 

Diana started. The queer name of 
the place which she had first heard of 
from Mr. Fielding went home. 

“Chaquetta ?’”’ she echoed. 

He nodded. “Yes. That’s the place 
where I made my money. We’d tracked 
from there to the mountains, where we 
expected to find gold. My partner fell 
ill—fever got in the plains, and through 
drinking bad water; and he and me 
were a’most alone in the wildest spot 
on God’s earth——” 

“Why do you tell me this?” she 
broke in, impatiently, scornfully. 

He hung his head, then raised it and 
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looked at her with dumb appeal: and 
deprecation. 

“I’m—I’m trying to explain, to show 
you,” he said, meekly. “It was while 
Stevie was dying that the notion struck 
me that I could let it go that I died 
myself. You see, I—I wanted to 
come back to England, to—to see the 
little gel as I'd left there 

Diana sprang to the bell. 

“You are lying to me, concocting a’ 
story to gain time! Ah, yes, you are: 
expecting help from some confederates.’ 
Ah! Help!” i 

He had leaped toward her and seized: 
her arm before she could press the bell, 
and he drew her, with as little force asi 
possible, away from it.’ 

“Don’t, don’t for your own sake! 4 
—I don’t care! I'd as soon be lagged® 
as not. But it’s different for you. 
You’re a grand lady—at home here-—# 
though how I can’t understand. Don’t’ 
ring; don’t call, till I’ve proved to you 
who I am and who you are.” 

Diana dragged her arm from his 
grasp and shrank back, shuddering . 
from the pollution of his touch. 

“Go!” she said. “I will not give the 
alarm—the diamonds are safe? You 
have not got them? I will not give the 
alarm until you have had time to es- 
cape. But go while my patience lasts!” 

He shook his head. “I'll go pres- 
ently. There’s no danger while you 
keep quiet, missie. You still think I’m 
lying, that I’m playing a trick on you? 
God help me, I wish I was! Prove it? 
How am I to prove it?” 

He looked about him with the gro- 
tesque helplessness of the illiterate man 
unaccustomed to logical expression, 
definition; then suddenly he saw the 
pendant lying on the ground where it 
had fallen from Diana’s hand when she 
had seen him. He picked it up ab- 
sently and mechanically glanced at it, 
and as he did so he uttered a faint 
cry. 

“Why, it’s Mary!’ he said, thickly. 
“It’s Mary’s portrait!” 

“You—you know it!” 
ana’s trembling lips. 

“It’s my sister Mary—Mary Bur- 
ton,” he responded, simply. “It’s the 









escaped Di- 
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At the sound the man looked around quickly, and, 
springing to his feet, was upon her. 


portrait of your aunt, the aunt that 
brought you up, missie.” 

Diana staggered and pressed her 
hand to her forehead. 

Was she dreaming? Was this a 
hideous nightmare? Would the whole 
horrible scene fade away presently and 
leave her, panting and trembling from 
the effects of it, in her dainty bed in 
the luxurious room upstairs? 

“That’s who it is,” he said, still gaz- 
ing at the miniature. ‘“She’s altered, 
o’ course; yes, she’s older and seen a 
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deal o’ trouble, trouble of my making”’ 


" —he drew a long breath; “but I’d have 


known her anywhere. Is—is she here, 
missie—Diana ?” 

Diana felt as if she were choking. 

“She is not here!” she gasped. 

“T beg your pardon, missie. But— 
but it’s my own sister, my sister Mary 
as I left you with de 

A low, despairing cry, a moan of hor- 
ror, broke from Diana’s white lips. 

“Oh, it isn’t true! It cannot be! Oh, 
God help me, God help me!” 

He gazed at her, as she stood with 
wild, dilated eyes and clasped hands, 
and his thick lips writhed and worked 
pityingly, remorsefully. 

“Don’t take on, dearie,” he mur- 
mured, in his guttural voice. “Don’t 
fret about it. D—I’ll take myself out 
of your sight. I'll go at once, and I'll 
never touch you again.” 

“Yes—go!” she gasped; then she 
wrung her hands. “But—but if you 
go, I—I must go. You—you are my 
father 4 

“That’s so, dearie,” he said, quietly, 
remorsefully.. “It’s the truth; you 
know that, feel that? How should I 
know Mary’s—your aunt’s portrait? 
How should I know you?” 

“And—and where you go I must 
go!” she said, with a shudder, scarcely 
knowing what she said. “Oh, God, it 
is cruel! Help me to think—to think 
OO 

Garling started and held up his hand. 
“Shsh!” he - whispered. “That’s— 








that’s a dog outside?_ My ears are 





quick. If—if he scents me 
“Go—oh, go!” she panted. “Go 
while there’s time. And I—I—oh, 
what shall I do, what shall I do?” 
Still listening, with his eyes turned 
sideways in a horrible, fashion, he crept 
to her and laid his hand on her.arm. 
“Speak low!” he whispered in her 
ear, his hot breath on her cheek. “I’m 
going. You'll stay here. Don’t be 
afraid! I’m not going to worry you. 
I’ve—I’ve seen you, and that’s enough. 
Lord, how beautiful you are, and how 
—how grand! Like a young queen 
in és 
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She shivered. How often had Vane 
used the same words! 

“And, mind you, whatever happens, 
I hold my tongue. Not to a living soul 
while I’m living myself will I let on 
that I’ve found my daughter. No, no! 
I know what’s due to you, I know the 
difference between us. And you can 
trust me, missie—Diana. Let me call 
you that once, I shall think of you by 
that name; I shall ” His voice 
broke, and he turned away with a ges- 
ture of grief and despair that was not 
Jacking in a kind of grotesque dignity. 
It was the father speaking in him. 

Diana fought for calm, prayed for 
it. 

“J—I must see you again,” she said, 
with unnatural stillness, which belied 
the heaving bosom, the distraught eyes. 
“Can you—dare you—wait about the 
place, somewhere in the neighborhood, 
where I can meet you?” 

He looked doubtful, and shook his 
head; then he drew himself up. 

“That’s—that’s kind of you, missie. 
You want to see me again? = I'll risk it. 
Yes, I'll risk it!” He thought a mo- 
ment. “There’s a little wood by the 
river, below the woodcutter’s hut. If 
—if you’re of the same mind to-mor- 
row, I’ll be there, miss, at seven o’clock 
in the morning.” He saw her glance 
at the safe, and he nodded reassuring- 
ly. “That’s all right. I'll fix things 
nice and neat, just as they were, and 
nobody’ll know if they don’t go to the 
safe. Will they be likely to?” 

“No, I think not,” she answered, al- 
most inaudibly. 
- “Right,” he said, with a nod. “Don’t 

you be frightened an’ upset, dearie. 
You won't see me again after to-mor- 
row. You’ll forget as such a man = 

He waved his thick arm with an ac- 
tion as of sweeping the grewsome fact 
of his existence away, and, turning to 
the safe, rubbed the spot on which he 
had been working with an oiled rag, 
then he carefully but swiftly removed 
the filings from the floor, and, going 
to the window, as carefully pushed 








aside the bar, the bottom of which he 
had neatly cut through with a file. 
Then he paused and looked over his 
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shoulder at the motionless figure, the 


white face, the eyes that followed his 
every movement as if she were fasci- 
nated by horror and loathing, and, 
drawing a long breath, he crept slowly, 
hesitatingly, toward her. 

“Won’t—won’t you say ‘good-night,’ 
just ‘good-night—father’!”’ he pleaded, 
in a hoarse whisper. “I’d like to hear 
the word from you once, dearie! My 
* gel that I’ve thought of, dreamed 
oO 3 eS 

She tried to speak, to say “good- 
night,” but her voice seemed frozen, 
and she flung up her hands and shrank 
from him. 

With a gesture of apology, of hide- 
ous meekness, the meekness of a beaten 
hound, he turned frém her, stepped on 
to the window sill and dropped from 
her sight. She heard the faint, very 
faint sound of the bar slipping back 
into its place, then all was silence. 

How long she stood, staring va- 
cantly before her, she did not know; 
but at last she started, awoke from the 
awful spell that held her, and, with a 
shuddering glance round the room, 
turned off the light and went upstairs. 
Her last steps were uncertain, falter- 
ing ones, she staggered as she shut and 
locked the door, then fell fainting across 
the bed. 

When she came to the dawn was 
breaking, and the terrible reality of her 
position came crushing down upon her. 
She felt that but for the swoon her 
mind must have given way and that 
she ‘would have passed into raving hys- 
terics; even now, as, weak and trem- 
bling, she sat up and hid her burning, 
aching eyes in her hand, she was as- 
sailed by the dread of brain fever, of 
some seizure in which she should re- 
veal the horrible truth. 

For in her heart, at the back of her 
throbbing brain, lay the conviction that 
the man had not lied, and that she was 
indeed his daughter. 

At such moments the mind, like a 
slave too hardly pressed, revolts and re- 
fuses to perform its wonted task. She 
could not think, could not think even 
of Vane. She tried to do so, tried to 
pieture the misery, the shame, that 























would overwhelm him and crush him as 
they were crushing her; but she could 
not see him clearly; she was moving, 
living, in a land of shadows, in a phan- 
tasmagoria too grotesque, too mon- 
strous, for belief. She, Diana Bourne, 
Vane’s affianced wife, the daughter 
of 





With unsteady steps she dragged her- 
self to the washstand and bathed her 
face until the burning forehead felt as 
if it were bound in ice; then she slowly 
dressed herself, choosing one of her 
plainest dresses and putting on a hat 
with a thick veil she had worn for mo- 
toring. Now and again she looked at 
herself absently in the glass; was that 
white-faced woman with the dark shad- 
ows under her eyes, the strained lips, 
still quivering with horror, herself? 

And she was going to meet the man 
whom she had last night detected in his 
vile work; she was going to meet—her 
father! 

The clock chimed the quar- 
ter to seven, and with a start 
she looked round the room, 
holding her head with her 
hands in the vain effort for 
self-possession, for concentra- 
tion of mind. She moved to 
the dressing table on which 
lay the jewels, the trinkets 
which she had worn last night. 
They represented a large sum, 
they were the tangible evi- 
dence of the vast wealth she 
had considered hers—some of 
them spoke eloquently of 
Vane, of the earl, who had 
given them to her with loving 
words, loving caresses; but 
she shuddered as she looked 
at them, remembering those 
other gems which her father 
—her father!—had come to 
steal. 

Half blindly she selected 
those which she herself had 
bought, and others which aunt 
Mary had given her, found 
her purse and put it and the 
jewelry into her pocket. She 
stood and looked round her 
again, at the bed in which she 
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“Because you are Diana Bourne, my daughter. 
your father!” 
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had slept and dreamt of the man she 
loved. Oh, why did not her heart break 
at the thought of him? Was it because 
she could not think clearly? Then, lin- 
geringly, she opened the door and 
passed out. 

As chance willed it, Janet, her maid, 
came out of her room at the same mo- 
ment. 

“Oh, miss, are you dressed—are you 
going out?” she asked. 

Diana fought for a calm voice, even 
succeeded in forcing a smile. 

“Yes. I did not sleep very well last 
night, Janet,” she said, and her voice 
sounded strangely in her own ears, as 
if it were the voice of some other per- 
son. “I—I was restless. I am going 
for a little walk.” . She paused, and 
Janet, with a lady’s maid’s eye for de- 
tails, set straight a lapel of Diana’s 
jacket. As she did so, she felt Diana 
tremble. 


Iam 
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“Why, you’re trembling, miss,” she 
said, with concern. “Oh, do let me get 
you a cup of tea before you start.” 

“No, no!” said Diana, quickly, and 
with a smile that she herself felt must 
be forced and unnatural. “I won’t have 
any tea. I shall try and sleep when I 
come back. Don’t disturb me.” 


CHAPTER XXIL 


She went down the stairs, feeling 
Janet’s anxious eyes following her, and, 
crossing the hall, went out by the back 
door. It was a lovely morning, and the 
sun shone on the lawns and fell athwart 
the hills violet with heather and golden 
with gorse. The beauty of the scene 
was an added pang to her tortured 
heart; all her life she would remember 
that view which she and Vane—where 
was Vane ?—why was he not by her side 
to help, to sustain her ?—had looked at 
together. 

Slowly she passed through the shrub- 
bery, glancing at the barred window of 
the strong room and shuddering as she 
averted her eyes, and, skirting into the 
path that led to the wood, quickened 
her pace. She must not keep him 
waiting. He was in danger, terrible 
danger; and he was her father! 

She gained the little wood, paused to 
see if she had been seen, followed ; then, 
threading her way among the thick 
trees, suddenly came upon him. 

He was seated on a fallen tree, his 
square chin sunk in his hand, his eyes 
looking gloomily, yet expectantly, be- 
fore him. 
his appearance escaped her. She saw 
that he had changed his clothes and was 
now dressed like a workman in his Sun- 
day best; noticed the massive head, the 
thick limbs, the great hands, the ‘short, 
stubbly hair. And—she asked God to 
forgive her—every fiber of her being 
shrank from him. 

He heard her when she was some 
way Off, and, springing to his feet, held 
out his arms, his lined and rugged face 
lit up with a smile of welcome. : Of 
welcome ! 

Then, as he saw her wince and draw 
back, he let his arms fall to his side, 


In that moment no detail of ° 
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and, with a gesture of resignation, mo- 
tioned to her to sit down. 

Perhaps only half consciously, Di-- 
ana had been schooling, nerving, her- 
self for the ordeal; she was, in appear- 
ance at any rate, calm and unmoved; 
and she signed to him to seat himself 
beside her; he sank on the trunk of the 
tree, but at a little distance from her. 
It was Diana who broke the silence. 

“Tell me—tell me everything,” she 
said, in a low voice, glancing at him 
for an instant, then fixing her eyes on 
the tree in front of her. ‘‘Keep—keep 


nothing back. I—I can bear it. You 
are my father?” 
He inclined his head. “Yes; I’m 


your father,” he said, in his deep, gut- 
tural tones. ‘“‘You’ve been wondering 
why I left you. I’d—I’d rather not 
tell you; but I’ve got to, I suppose.” 

He glanced at her, and she made a 
gesture of assent, almost of command. 

“TI was a locksmith by trade when I 
met your mother,” he said. “She was 
an Italian. Her father was one of these 
socialists, anarchists, and had fled over 
here to England—there’salotof ’em hid- 
ing away in London and the other big 
cities. I met her when I was doing 
some repairs to a lock at a house where 
she and her father were lodging, and we 
fell in love. I was’—he raised his 
head for a moment, then dropped it 
again—“I was a decent-looking chap 
then, and—and honest; and I loved her 
true. But she was afeared to be seen 
with me, for her father, with all his 
queer notions, was a swell in his own 
country, and we had to meet on the 
sly. We had to be married on the sly. 
But we were happy.” 

He paused and stared before him 
with half-closed eyes. 

“We were happy, though we had 
hard times. She was rather delicate, 
and, what with the want of firing and 
proper food, she fell ill. There was a 
general slackness in my trade, all the 
trades, that winter, and I couldn’t get 
any work, though I tramped miles for 
it, and wasn’t. particular what I did. 
There was no work to be had, and I’d 
come home and-see her half starving. 
There was no one to help us, for her 
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father had died of the same complaint, 
consumption. The doctor said that 
she’d get all right if I could take her 
to the proper places abroad and could 
give her nourishing food. And it was 
hard work to earn a crust! I watched 
her dying by inches until I was near 
mad at the thought of all the money 
that was being wasted in London every 
day, every hour, all round us. And 
one evening a man I met in a public 
house and who knew something of me 
offered me—work. It wasn’t honest 
work, but it was of the kind I could 
do—lI learned afterward that he’d had 
his eye on me for weeks past and just 
chose his time to speak ; and I—I closed 
with him. It was well paid, that work 
of his, and I did several—jobs for him. 
But the money came too late. A week 
after you was born, dearie, my wife, 
your ‘mother—died.” 

His voice broke, but he recovered it 
and went on moodily: 

“The day of the funeral, while I was 
sitting with you on my lap, wondering 
what I should do with you, the—police 
came.” 

Diana shuddered, and pressed her lips 
tightly together to check the cry of 
horror that rose to them. 

“I was wanted for—for a job I’d 
done on a safe at a bank.” He cleared 
his throat. “They offered to send the 
child—that’s you, Diana—to the work- 
house; but I got my sister Mary to 
take you—and I swore that if ever I 
came out I’d turn honest and be a 
credit to you om 

“And you—you broke your oath!” 
she said, almost inaudibly. 

“Wait till you hear it all,” he said, 
meekly. “I had a hard time in— 
where they sent me. It was a long 
sentence, for they proved the other jobs 
against me, and no wonder. Ah, well, 
it was more than flesh an’ blood could 
stand, and I tried to escape. I did 





nearly get off, but they caught me and 
brought me back; and I served my 
time and came out with a ticket o’ 
leave. 
dearie ?” 

She made a gesture in the affirma- 
tive and set her teeth hard. 


You know what that is, 
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“It gives you the right to live like 
a free human being while you report 
yourself—an’ do you know what that 
means? That you’re spied upon and 
suspected, played with by the police as 
the cat plays with a mouse. Honest life! 
I tell you”—he raised his huge, heavy 
hand and let it fall with tremendous 
weight and force on the log—‘“that not 
one ‘ticket’ in a thousand—ah! not one 
in ten thousand—can stand it. I made 
a bolt for it and left England. I’m 
strong—they used to call me the Iron- 
monger’—the touch of pride in his 
voice made Diana wince—“and I’d no 
difficulty in working my passage out in 
a sailing ship. I wanted to see you, to 
see you bad; but I wouldn’t. I kept 
away from you because I’d sworn not 
to go near you until I was fit to claim 
you, to kiss you. Don’t move! I’m 
not going to touch you, missie—Diana, 
I mean. I know what’s due to‘you. I 
struck luck in the new country after a 
time, and at Chaquetta there I was the 
richest man in the place. Everything 
fell into my mouth like a ripe plum, 
jest like a ripe plum. I’d sent money 
home to your aunt Mary for you, and 
I wanted to send more; but she wrote 
and told me not to, that you was earn- 
ing good money yourself; and the no- 
tion came to me that I’d come home 
when my ticket had run out, and bring 
the money and lay it at your feet— 
and make a great lady of you.” 

His voice grew thick and he glanced 
at her wistfully for a moment, then 
averted his eyes. 

“The longing got a hold on me, such 
a grip hold that the days seemed weeks, 
and the weeks like years. The waiting 
got on my nerves; I’d a terror on me 
that I should die before my ticket was 
out, die without seeing you. Then my 
partner and me went up to the moun- 
tains, as I told you last night; and he 
fell ill and died. We were alone; no 
one knew our names; it was easy to 
pass him off for me, to give out that 
I was dead and so leave me free to-go 
where I liked, to come back as Stevie 
Brown instead of Benjamin Bourne, 
or Garling, as the police called me. So 
I made a will and stuck it among his 
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traps, and took his name. It worked 
all right, didn’t it? You got the 
money ?” 

Diana’s lips moved. 

“That is, all I left for you; I kept 
some of it, pretending that I’d sold 
some property to Brown. I’d_ have 
jpassed on every penny to you; but I 
didn’t want to be driven by poverty to 
—to the old life. You understand, 
‘dearie ?” 

Yes; she understood plainly enough. 
.And every word he said went to prove 
his identity, to strengthen the evidence 
contained in his resemblance to her 
aunt, in the unmistakable sincerity of 
every accent and expression. 

“Then I made my way slowly, bit by 
‘bit, to England, and began to search 
for you. I’d got your London address, 
for Mary wrote to me now and again; 
she’d told me that her husband and 
her little child was dead if 

“Yes; she died after aunt Mary took 
me. I never saw her—to remember 
ther,” said Diana, more to herself than 
to him. “Poor aunt Mary!” 

“Yes; she’s had a cruel, hard time, 
-too,” he said, with a nod and a twitch 
of his lips. “It’s the poor as suffers 
every way. Well, I went to the address 
in London; but you’d gone and no one 
knew where you were. I had to ask 
on the quiet, because, you see,” he 
cleared his throat, “my ticket wasn’t 
expired; and—and they could lag me 
if ” 

She made a gesture to check him, 
and, with an apologetic jerk of the 
head, he went on: 

“At last I heard by accident that a 
gel with your name had got a berth as 
a schoolmistress at a place called Wed-- 
bury; and I went there. But you’d 
gone again; and no one seemed to 
know where. And now you’re here 
—and—and we’ve met; and—and it’s 
all of no use; for you know what I am; 
that I ain’t fit to speak to you, breathe 
the same air, leave alone claim you as 
my daughter. It’s all of no use, and 








I might as well have stopped out there 
in that God-forsaken place, or—or shot 
myself!” 

His head drooped and his hands 


gripped each other. There was the bit- 
terness of despair in every line of his 
face, in every huge, clumsy limb. 

“All of no use. You, my own little 
gel, are ashamed of me—and rightly; 
you a fine lady—and you'd rather I'd 
died as you’d thought I’d done.” 

Diana tried to speak one word, only 
one word of denial, of comfort, of sym- 
pathy -with his agony of disappoint- 
ment; but she could not. There was 
silence for a moment, as her aching 
brain struggled to realize the situation ; 
then she said: 

“But if you kept some of the money, 
as you say—oh, how I wish you had 
kept every penny, all!—why were you 
robbing—doing what I saw you doing 
last night?” 

He raised his head and _ looked 
straight before him, and an awful 
change came over his face, which was 
darkened by an expression of unut- 
terable hatred and fury. 

“T was waiting for that,” he said, 
slowly, and in a low, hoarse voice. 
“Seeing that I’d kept back money 
enough, and that I’d made you rich, 
what was I working that safe for—what 
was I running my neck into a noose 
for?” 

He unlocked his hands and flung out 
his arms with a curious action. 

“Must have been mad, it seems to 
you, missie? Looking back on it, I’m 
*most inclined myself to think I was. 
And yet, what could I do? Don’t be 
hard on me till I’ve told you. But’— 
with a long breath—“you won’t under- 
stand; you haven’t seen him, heard his 
voice—the devil! He’s the worst devil 
I’ve ever met; and I’ve been to Port- 
land, where there’s worse devils than 
there is in hell.” 

Diana uttered a low cry and held up 
her hand to stop him. 

“TI beg your pardon, missie,” he said, 
meekly. “But you just listen. One 
night, the night I’d heard you’d gone 
to that place in the country, school 
teaching, I dropped into a place I knew 
in London. I was lonely and down 
on my luck, and it was one of the few 
places I could venture to be seen in; 
a low drinking and gaming place. 

















He was seated on a fallen tree, his square chin sunk in his hands. 


No, no, I didn’t want to drink or play. 
It’s years since I’ve done either. But 
I wanted company, lights, the sound of 
voices and laughter, and I knew I 
should find ’em there. I went in, know- 
ing the password, and just looked 
round, meaning to take a drink and go 
out again. Some of the people there 
were playing, playing cards; and a 
couple—a gentleman, a swell, a real 
swell, was plucking a lad, a mere boy, 
as he’d fuddled with liquor. I knew the 
gentleman, though I’d seen him only 


once before in my life; but it was at a 
time I wasn’t likely to forget—the day 
they caught me and brought me back to 
prison. He was standing beside the 
governor when they dragged me in 
half famished and torn and bleeding— 
and that fine young gentleman stood 
there and laughed and sneered at me.” 

He loosened his neckcloth as if he 
were choking, and waved his hand with 
a rough apology for his emotion. 

“T knew him again; and I was turn- 
ing away when he spotted.me and 
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signed to me to stop. I’d a mind to 
take no notice and get out of the place; 
but I couldn’t.” He looked from side 
to side with a helpless expression. “I 
don’t know why, but he seemed to hold 
me, to—to make me stop. You see”— 
deprecatingly, and as if he were trying 
to explain his powerlessness to himself 
—‘“when a man’s been used to obey or- 
ders, a word or a look, just like a dog, 
it comes hard to refuse, to stand up for 
himself. And this gentleman ” he 
stopped again, as if in despair of mak- 
ing Diana understand the peculiar in- 
fluence that had mastered him. “He’s 
a devil,” he said, between his teeth. 
“He went on playing and kept me there 
against my will. Then he made me 
promise to report myself to him every 
Monday—and [I did.” 

“Why?” Diana asked, with weary 
surprise. “Why did you not leave 
England, go back, go abrcad out of 
his reach?” 

Garling looked at her. “I wanted to 
see you, to see my gel,” he replied sim- 
ply. “He said he might want me. I 
thought it was only a threat, that he 
was playing with me, a cruel kind o’ 
game; but one Monday he told me—he 
gave me my job. He was hard up— 
his sort of gentlemen get a run of bad 
luck sometimes and get driven into a 
corner. He said he was stone-broke, 
and he knew where these diamonds 
were, and I was to get them 5 

He paused under Diana’s start and 
gaze of amazement and horror. 

“But—but you could have refused, 
could have taken flight Re 

Garling shook his head and smiled 
grimly. 

“No, dearie. If I’d refused—and I 
did try to, God knows !—he’d have set 
the police on me. And there’s no get- 
ting away nowadays without a fair 
start and wonderful luck. He’d only 
to drop a line to Scotland Yard, and 
the hue and cry would have been out; 
every port would have been watched, 
and I should have been lag—caught 
and sent back to finish my time. No; 
there was no help for it. But I made 











him swear that it was the only job he’d 
expect of me, that he’d let me go after 
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I was afraid of him; 
but that wasn’t all. As I said, I wanted 
to see my daughter. Why”—his hands 
clinched and his face worked—‘“I’d 
have gone through fire and water to 
see you. I did go through worse than 
that; I risked Portland and a life of 
hell in coming back.” 

He was silent for a moment or two, 
and sat gazing at the ground moodily, 
almost listlessly ; then he lifted his great 
head. 

“An’ now I'll go again. I'll get out 
of the country. And I promise you, 
missie, you shan’t see me any more. 
You’re a great lady now. Was you 
visiting here, at this grand place, 
dearie?” he asked, meekly, with a kind 
of wondering awe. 

Diana was silent for a moment. She 
could not bring herself to tell him that - 
she was—ah, no, she was not now !— 
ua engaged to marry Lord Dales- 

ord. ; 

“Yes,” she said, her head bent. 

“That’s all right, that’s as it should 
be,” he said, with grotesque satisfac- 
tion. ‘“You’re a lady, every inch of 
you; you take after your mother, 
though, strange to say, you ain’t like 
her in looks. You stay on here, just 
keep on as you’ve been going. There’s 
plenty of money, and if there wasn’t I 
could make some more. I’ve got the 
knack of it.” He raised his head with 
a humble kind of pride. “I’ll send you 
more, ever so much more “3 

Diana turned to him with a gesture 
of despair. 

“This money, ah, this money!” Sud- 
denly: “Why did you not offer some 
to the man, the wretch who—who 
drove you back to crime?” 

Garling shook his head. 

“It wouldn’t have been of any use. 
He’d have bled me to death, and spent 
every penny. He’d have wanted to 
know how I got it, have learned where 
I’d been, have dug up the past, and 
found out about you. I’d rather work 
as his slave for the rest of my life than 
he should do that.” 

The simple statement went to Di- 
ana’s heart; and she flung up her hands 
before her face, crying: 


it -was done. 
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“Oh, what shall I do, what shall I 
do?” 

“Just what I say, missie,” he an- 
swered for her. “Go on as you’ve been 
going. No one will know. I’d rather 
have my tongue cut out—beg pardon, 
dearie; my rough way of speaking ain’t 
fit for a lady to hear. No, no; don’t 
you be afraid. I shall never ask to see 
you again 

“But don’t you see that—that,” she 
said, with suppressed anguish—“that 
my place is by your side? I am your 
daughter; and wherever her father is 
his child should be. I must go with 
you. Yes, I must go with you!” 

He sprang to his feet, his arms out- 
stretched, his rugged face working; 
then as, despite herself, she shrank back 
from him with a faint cry of terror, he 
stopped and let his arms fall, as he had 
let them fall once before. 








She shut her eyes that she might not see the turrets 
of the castle. 
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“Don’t you think that, Diana,” he 
said, quietly ; “I’m an ignorant man, but 
I know better what’s due to you than 
that. You come along and live with 
me! Why”—his voice grew hoarse— 
“you couldn’t do it. It wouldn’t be 
right. Why, I might be took at any 
moment. When I go to this man that’s 
got the pull of me and tell him I’ve 
chucked the job——” He stopped and 
shrugged his shoulders significantly. 
“No, no! Ill go my way, and you'll 
go yours, missie. And if you give me 
a thought once and again, why, think 
of me as if I’d really died out there in 
the wilds. Think of me—not as—as 
you saw me last night, not asyouseeme 
now, but as the honest man as worked 
hard to scrape some money together for 
his little gel, to make a lady of her.” 

“Ah, don’t you understand?” Diana 
cried, with a choking sob. “It is be- 
cause you worked for me, because you 
were driven to—to do this for my sake, 
that I cannot leave you.” 

He waved his hand and smiled 
grimly. 

“It ’u’d break your heart,” he said, 
with the simplicity of insight and con- 
viction. “You couldn’t stand it. Every 
time you looked at me and heard me 
speak—no, no! From this moment 
we’re standing here, I want to be as 
good as dead to you. That’s just it 
—dead. As I ought to be. Why, I 
ain’t fit to touch you; me drag you 
down to what I’ve sunk to!* No, dearie, 
I’m bad, cruel bad, but I’m not as bad 
as that.” 

They stood in silence. During the 
whole tragic interview he had been 
listening warily, and his eyes had 
scanned the wood with keen watchful- 
ness. Now, as he _ heard a laborer 
whistling as he skirted the wood on his 
way to work, Garling drew himself up 
and looked at his watch. 

“People beginning to get about,” he 
said, in a low voice. “I must be off. 
I’m going to walk through the lane to 
the junction. I can catch a train 
there. If no one goes to the safe or the 
window, nothing will be discovered till 
I’m clean out of the country. It’s— 
it’s good-by, dearie. Good-by forever.” 
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Duty called to Diana; but, as if he 
saw in her eyes the struggle that was 
going on within her, he shook his head. 

“No, no; I goalone. I’m—I’m your 


father, and I tell you that—that I won’t 


have you with me. Good-by!” 

His hoarse voice broke as he turned 
away, and Diana went to him slowly, as 
if her limbs were leaden. 

“Good-by,” she faltered. 
wish—if you ns 

“No,” he said, understanding her. 
“No; I’m not fit to touch you, dearie, 
much less kiss you. Think—think—no, 
don’t think of me. Try and forget!” 

He was gone, and Diana sank down 
on the tree, overwhelmed with despair. 
What should she do? Whither should 
she turn to escape from—herself, from 
the self which had become loathsome, 
degraded? 

To go back to the castle—to Vane— 
was impossible. Vane! She could 
think of him now. And the remem- 
brance of his loye, of his perfect, pas- 
sionate love for her, his pride in her, 
was a torture almost too great to be 
borne. 

He must never know the truth. The 
shame that made every vein in her 
body burn must not touch him. He 
must never see her again. Let him 
think what he would of her, let him 
curse her as the most false, the most 
faithless of women; but he must not 
know how vile a creature he had nearly 
made his wife. 

The daughter of a criminal! To 
think of it, to dwell upon it, meant mad- 
ness. She must find relief in action or 
break down utterly, and so reveal the 
awful truth. 

She looked at her watch. An hour, 
an hour of dreadful torture, had been 


“If you 


spent; and time—time was so priceless.’ 


She tried to form some plan; but her 
only idea was one of instant flight; 
and, impelled by the terror of discov- 
ery, by the passionate desire to spare 
the man who loved her, she staggered 
to her feet and went giddily, uncertain- 


ly, through the wood toward the rail- 
way station. 

As she went she tried to piece to- 
gether the jumbled, hideous puzzle of 
her fate. She knew now the cause of 
her aunt’s nervous apprehension, of her 
agitation when Mr. Fielding’s first let- 
ter had come. She knew now why that 
astute lawyer had, with pitying consid- 
eration, slurred over the story of. her 
father’s career. Those remittances, the 
money that had come in the days of 
their poverty, had come from her 
father. And the vast fortune, some of 
which she had spent so lavishly, the 
immense sum which she knew. the 
lawyers were settling upon Vane, all, 
all had come from that crime-stained 
hand, the hand of the common thief 
and burglar. 

Her father! Half blinded she made 
her way, fighting, praying for sufficient 
strength to carry her into hiding, to 
some place where she could be alone to 
cower under her shame and ease her 
broken heart. 

There was no passenger at the little 
station; and the porter eyed her curi- 
ously as he touched his cap. 

She turned away and bit her lip to 
bring back some color to it, and forced 
a smile, as she said: 

“T am going to London on—on sud- 
den business. Will you get me a ticket, 
please ?” 

The man got a ticket, told her that 
the train was overdue, and, looking 
round, asked for the luggage. 

She told him that it would follow; 
and when the train drew up he put her 
in a first-class compartment, shut the 
door quietly and _ respectfully, and 
stood by the window, in case she should 
have any further use for him. 

It seemed to her as if the train would 
never move; but at last it left the sta- 
tion, and, leaning back, she shut her 
eyes that she might not see the turrets 
of the castle, the house which held the 
man she loved better than life itself; 
the man she was leaving forever. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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By Channing Pollock 


HERE were three of us who met 
by appointment in the comfort- 
able rooms of a downtown art 

club, and started away on a pilgrimage 
to Coney Island. Jones went to draw 
pictures for the article I had been com- 
missioned to write, and Brown, who is 
an editor and his own master, joined 
the party in order that the expedition 
might not be captainless. The man who 
goes to Coney because he wants to 
shoot-the-chutes or ride on the roller 
coaster is rarer by far than the man 
who admits enjoying a circus perform- 
ance. Nine grown-ups out of ten will 
tell you that they visit the resort in or- 
der to get the sea air, or for the car 
ride, or to see the other people amuse 
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themselves. Somebody spent fourteen 
million dollars for admission to the va- 
rious shows in the place last year, but 
none of your friends or mine contrib- 
uted to that sum. 

We mentioned these facts to Brown 
as our trio trolleyed tortuously to the 
Island. Jones went so far as to relate 
the story of the paterfamilias, who ex- 
plained that a desire to afford his little 
boy a treat accounted for his presence 
at Barnum & Bailey’s. ‘Where's the 
boy?” inquired the acquaintance who 
had recognized him. ‘He couldn't 
come,” replied paterfamilias. ‘“He’s at 
home with the measles.” Brown only 
smiled, and told us that, if it came to 
the point, both of us could have stayed 
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in town and worked from memory. 
This, however, was ridiculous. The last 
time I had made the trip we were tak- 
ing, Coney Island had been simply a 
vacuous waste of three B’s—billows, 
beach and Bowery. It isn’t in the least 
like that now. 

The journey to Coney is by no means 
a thing to be anticipated with joy. 





























There are a 
dozen ways of 
going, and in- 
variably every- 
one in New 
York selects 
your particular 
route and hour 
of starting. 
The boats are 
crowded to 
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who do their level best to make night 
hideous and the suburbs of Brooklyn 
uninhabitable. Going down to Coney, 
the crowd generally is quite harmless, 
nursing its babies, embracing its “goils,” 
telling its jokes and singing its songs 
with a decent ethical regard for the 
nerves of its neighbors. The great ma- 
jority of visitors come back in the same 
humor, but there are al- 
ways youths whose beer 
has gone to the vacuum 
nature most abhors, and 
who pretty nearly succeed 
in robbing the whole out- 
ing of its pleasure. Jones 
says that Coney Island is 
an incandescent rose ly- 
ing in the salt water of 
the Atlantic, that the steel 
rails which connect it 
with the city are its stem, 
and that the sardine-box 
cars, with their disagree- 
able conductors and the 
roughs aforesaid, are the 
thorns. 

It is only fair to the 











suffocation, the 
elevated trains 
are packed to 
their fullest capacity, and each of the 
surface cars that leaves the loop at 
this end of the bridge looks like a suc- 
cessful piece of sticky fly paper, with 
wheels and a trolley. The same condi- 
tion prevails on the return trip, except 
that one usually may count on finding 
in every vehicle at least two rowdies, 


SCENES IN LUNA PARK 
An elephant ride and the fall of Port Arthur 


company which operates these cars, to 
say that Brown liked the experieice of 
riding in them very much. “Coney Is- 
land wouldn’t be Coney Island if you 
approached it in a Pullman,” he said, 
“and your average New Yorker gets 
lonesome if there isn’t a load of people 
on the running-board at his side. I 
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used to know a Harlemite who moved 
to Washington, and couldn't get any 
comfort out of car riding until he 
learned to stand on his own foot. The 
excitement of trolleying to Coney puts 
you in the proper mood for the intoxi 
cation of the place.” 

Concerning the inebriating influence 
in question, there is room for no doubt 
whatever. The very atmosphere we 
breathed, as we neared the resort, went 
to ottr heads like wine. It wasn’t the 
hashed music of a dozen bands or the 
sight of a hundred multi-colored towers 
that did this, nor yet was it the salt air 
from the sea. Something else got into 
our nostrils and made us shake off the 
dullness and lethargy of the city. A 
gray-bearded man back of us asked his 
companion if she had ever tried the 
“helter-skelter,” and Brown admitted 
that he would enjoy a popcorn ball or 
a frankfurter sandwich—whichever he 
saw first. 

I have been in most of the places of 
amusement of which the world boasts, 
from Earl’s Court in London to the 
House of the Dancers in Cairo, but, as 
far as I know, Coney Island is abso- 
lutely unique. It is a great city, the 
denizens of which have no object be- 
yond appealing to the eyes and ears 
and palates of visitors—a city of lights 
and shapes and colors, cf music and 
strange cries and the 
shuffling of a multi- 
tude of feet, of inno- 
cent diversions and 
elemental pastimes. It 
is the glorification of 
the pinny-pinny-pop- 
py show and the 
apotheosis of the 
summer park which 
used to be run by en- 
terprising street rail- 
Way_ corporations. 
Above all, it is a place 
where passivity is at 
a discount, and pleas- 
ures are strenuous to 
a point at which any- 
one but an American 
would cease to call 
them pleasures. Most 
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of the folk who go to Coney Island 
have only a few hours out of every 
week in which to get their share of the 
joy of living, and, naturally, the sport 
they enjoy in that space must be the 
triple extract of concentrated, double- 
distilled good time. 

There was an epoch during which 
the traveler to Coney counted that after- 
noon well spent in which he had taken 
a surf bath, got lost in a crystal maze, 
ridden in the Ferris wheel, made five 
bull’s-eyes for ten cents, and eaten twice 
as much as he would have eaten had he 
remained at home. Those days are past. 
Fun at Coney in the year of our Lord, 
1905, consists of hearing tons of gun- 
powder discharged at belligerent Boers 
or retreating Russians, risking one’s life 
in awful machines which “defy the laws 
of gravity” and “are kept on the rails 
by centrifugal force,” looking with 
wide-open eyes while imprisoned flat 
dwellers jump from the tops of burning 
buildings, and having one’s anatomy 
violently shaken on “golden stairs” or 
in “submarine boats.” 

Simple old Coney, where you lounged 
and dipped and ate and slept, where a 
dollar lasted through an entire after- 
noon, and where vou kept out of cer- 
tain districts for fear of having your 
ticket and your head punched at one 
and the same time, is no more. The 
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just now it is the nearest 
thing to a fair world at 
the command of the men 
and women who spend 
_ six-sevenths of their lives 
in dark offices and darker 
apartment houses. 

A large majority of the 
shows on the Island are 
centered in three big 
“parks,” though several 
isolated enterprises of the 














roller coasters are 
“scenic railways” now, 
the concert halls are 
vaudeville theaters, and 
brass, in bands and on 
uniforms, is every- 
where. In the not very 
distant future Coney 
will be the nearest 
thing to a World’s 
Fair which may _ be 
seen in this country; 


















THE INFANT INCUBATOR— DREAMLAND 


FIGHTING THE FLAMES~—-DREAMLAND 


Upper, exterior. Lower, interior 

magnitude of the Boer 
War at Brighton Beach are 
decidedly worthy of atten- 
tion. Brown wanted us to 
begin with Luna Park, the 
proprietors of which, he 
remarked, presented every 
patron with an alarm clock 
to keep him out of Dream- 
land. It was a feeble joke, 
probably culled from a 
phonographic minstrel per- 
formance at which Brown 
had halted us for five min- 
utés, but it served the pur- 
pose of giving him his way. 
Luna Park covers thirty- 
nine acres of land—I men- 
tion this notwithstanding 
the fact that I was cau- 
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we were guided by 
Brown and an inde- 
fatigable press 
agent, is a new form 
of the “scenic rail- 
way,’ a kind of 
roller coaster which 
is as exclusively the 
property of L. A. 
Thompson as the 
drama is the prop- 
erty of Charles 
Frohman. The press 
agent informed us 
how many miles of 
track our car tobog- 
ganed, and how 
much money was 
spent in laying it, 
but I remember only 
that we had views 
of Havana, Port 
Arthur, Iceland and 








THE PERFORMING ELEPHANTS, BOSTOCK’S IN 


tioned not to write “learnedly”—and 
includes about sixty different buildings. 
The architecture is uniformly Oriental, 
though the ticket takers at the front 
gate wear British uniforms, and most 
of the entertainments given smack un- 
mistakably of 
Gotham. Luna Park 
is the halfway house 
on the road to for 
tune traveled by its 
owners, Thompson & 
Dundy, who. started 
with an illusion called 
“A Trip to the Moon” 
at the Pan-American 
Exhibition, and ended 
by building the New 
York Hippodrome. 
“A Trip to the Moon” 
now occupies a small 
space near the en- 
trance to the “park,” 
and is the oldest, if 
not the greatest, show : 
within the walls of [gizag cee 
Luna. Se ee 





Hell, all for one 
price of admission. 
The thrills were 
thrown in by a generous management, 
which was nothing if not lavish with 
pitched grades and sharp curves. Our 
guide explained that these grades and 
curves had proved so great an inspira- 
tion to amorous couples that red lights 
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The Dragomn’s  caprain jack BONAVITA, THE GREAT LION TAMER, AND HIS REALLY FEROCIOUS 


Gorge,” into which 
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CAPTAIN A. W, LEWIS 


Originator and general manager of the Boer War 


had been provided to illuminate spots 
in which there was likely to be too gen- 
eral a display of affection. Brown and 
Jones both opined that this was an ex- 
cellent idea, but I am not a married 
man. 

From the “Gorge” the four of us 
walked down a wide street to the Igor- 
rote village, where fifty savages from 
the Island of T uzon are in charge of 





WILLIAM A. BRADY 
President of Brighton Improvement Company 


an interesting young American physi- 
cian, whose name is T. K. Hunt. Dr. 
Hunt went to the Philippines during 
the war with Spain, and grew so friend- 
ly with the natives that the President 
soon appointed him civil governor of 
3ontac Province. Obeying directions 
from Washington, he brought a dele- 
gation of the little brown folk to the 
World's Fair at St. Louis, and after- 








BATTLE GROUND, BOER WAR, CONEY ISLAND. 


JUST BEFORE THE BATTLE BEGINS 

















STORMING THE FORT—BOER WAR 


ward induced them to accompany him 
to Coney Island. The Igorrotes were 
at dinner when we arrived, but Dr. 
Hunt took us into the banquet room, 
where we found the tribe squatting on 
the floor and partaking of large quan- 
tities of rice. The press agent remarked 
that they also were fond of dog meat, 
and related an idyllic story of a young 
woman whose poodle went astray in 
the village. “She hurried to police 
headquarters for a search warrant,” he 
said, “but the desk sergeant, who knew 
something of these people, advised her 
to abandon her quest for the warrant 
in favor of a stom- 
ach pump.” 

Most of the men 
at dinner were 
naked save for a 
breech clout, but the 
women wore all the 
habiliments of civi- 
lization except shoes 
and corsets. The 
poor things looked 
terribly uncomfort- 
able in their tog- 
gery, and one sym- 
pathized with the 
chief, who an- 





nounced that he would rather die than 
wear a linen collar. Dr. Hunt told us 
that the principal occupation of the tribe 
when at home was hunting the heads of 
its neighbors, a gentle sport which is 
regarded with so much favor that those 
who follow it are permitted to tattoo a 
decoration on their chests for each head 
they secure. “A square deal’ won their 
friendship to Dr. Hunt, who, neverthe- 
less, declared that he would not ask the 
savages to give evening exhibitions of 
their dance for fear of “losing my pull.” 
Everybody in the village smokes, and 
the women spend their time building 
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huts, which they burn down 
regularly, in lieu of a spring 
cleaning. This custom is un- 
doubtedly the most admirable 
that is observed in the Philip- 
pines. The delights of head 
hunting are one-sided, but I 
know a lot of men who, from 
the hour they visit the village, 
will wish they were Igorrotes 
every first of May. 

“Fire and Flames’ was the 
biggest financial success of 
last season at Luna Park; and 
continues to attract large 
numbers of excitement-seek- 
ers this summer. Jones and 
Brown and I sat on a broad 
grand stand and looked at 
the most realistic reproduc- 
tion of a city street that could 
be imagined. There were all 
sorts of shops, lamp - posts, 
elevated trains, street cars and 
hurdygurdys, while a_ thou- 
sand “supers” supplied a 
proper amount of activity to 
the scene. The first fifteen 
minutes of the show was 
purely and simply a matter 
of killing time. At the end 
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of a quarter of an hour there was an 
explosion in a cleaner’s establishment, 
and we began to see why the spectacle 
was called “Fire and Flames.” Boilers 
and hose carts and hook and ladder 
wagons raced to the spot; firemen 
climbed and hacked and squirted ; “vic- 
tims’ —paid at the rate of nine dollars 
a week—jumped into nets or were car- 
ried down rope escapes. The whole 
thing was as near to an ordinary con- 
flagration as could be imagined, and 
any pyromaniac who wants to enjoy 
himself without being sent to prison for 
it is hereby recommended to visit Coney 
Island. There is a holocaust every 
thirty minutes, from noon until mid- 
night. 

Qut in the open the managers of 
Luna Park have furnished a score of 
free amusements for patrons to whom 
the dime paid at the gate represents an 
expenditure beyond which they cannot 
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NEW YORK TO THE NORTH POLE—CONEY ISLAND 
A miniature reproduction of New York's sky-line 


afford to go. Thousands of men, wom- 
en and children slide down a polished 
chute, which turns and twists from a 
balcony to the ground, and has been apt- 
ly christened the “Helter-Skelter.” It 
is hard on trouser seats and dresses, but 
draws screams of delight, not only from 
those actively engaged in sliding, but 
from those who look on as well. Over 
in Dreamland the directors have gone 
Luna Park one better by adding a num- 
ber of huge wooden kopjes to the chute, 
which, by virtue of these, is known as 
“General Bumps.” The sensation must 
be something like 


Japanese balcony, a miniature railway, 
an illuminated cascade, and, last but not 
least, a three-ring circus. This circus 
really is the feature of Luna Park. It 
is more pronouncedly “something for 
nothing” than is offered on any other 
part of the Island, and, in consequence, 
the seats surrounding it are always 
crowded. The show is neither better 
nor worse than that which Barnum & 
Bailey give in Madison Square Garden. 
We witnessed some excellent bareback 
riding, and saw the apparatus con- 
(Continued on page 971) 





that which we used 
to dread when it 
came from the pa- 
ternal paddle, but 
“General Bumps” 
is quite as generally 
patronized as the 
“Helter - Skelter.” 
Back to Luna, if you 
please! We are still 
in charge of the in- 
defatigable press 
agent. 

Another device 
generally approved 
is “The Old Mill,” 
where a wheel keeps 
water moving in a 
trough, and flat-bot- 
tomed boats float 
past a great deal of 
well-painted scenery. 
There are also a 











ANOTHER OF THE ISLAND’S AMUSEMENTS 
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THE JERSEY CO 


By Ada 


6¢T WANT to see the pleasure coast, 
the summer side of New Jersey, 
as I have heard it called,’ said 
the girl who had come sightseeing from 
the West. 

She was a small, lithe girl, with the 
intense vitality of the West in her blood, 
alertness to impression and the trust- 
fulness of the idealist in her eyes. The 
woman to whom she spoke looked at 
her with the soberness of years and of 
experience more diverse. How long it 
had been since she had known the ea- 
gerness of anticipation that widened 
and brightened the eyes of this little 
stranger ! 

“You shall see it,” the woman said, 
“and I will go with you. I should like 
to see it again through your eyes.” 

For reasons chiefly of their pecuniary 
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situation, they took with them no more 
luggage than a smali bag apiece and 
a dress-suit case, which they shared. In 
the hand bags were those articles which 
grandmamma regardedasenfeebling lux- 
uries, but which to her granddaughters 
are necessities. One of these was a 
powder puff, another an oval hand mir- 
ror not too searching, a third a bottle 
of smelling salts. The dress-suit case 
contained fresh shirt-waists and a linen 
walking skirt for each, their next to 
their oldest shoes—they were wearing 
their oldest—-and such other apparel as 
a woman of the great American middle 
class requires as she requires air and 
sunshine. Thus simply equipped, they 
set forth upon the midsummer highway 
that stretches by sinuous route from 
New York to Atlantic City, 
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It was early, and the swift, splendid 
steamer of the Sandy Hook fleet was 
poised at Pier 8 of North River like a 
swallow raising its wings for flight. 
The girl’s eager eyes smiled, and the 
woman's faint color deepened, as they 
drew their camp chairs close to the 
rail of the forward deck and leaned for- 
ward to catch the breeze from the At- 
lantic. 

The girl clasped her thin, 
gloved fingers over her knee. 

“The ocean,’ she breathed, in an 
awed whisper. “I am seeing it for the 
first time.” 

The woman looked curiously at her. 
“Tell me how it seems to you,” she 
said. The girl, staring at the far meet- 
ing line of sky and sea, did not an- 
swer. 

“Tell me,” urged the woman, a little 
tremulously, for she was making this 
petition to her own youth. 

“T was thinking,” said the girl—‘or 
was I only remembering what some one 


brown- 


else has thought aloud and I had almost 
forgotten ?—that while one is young he 
loves the sea because of its movement 
and changefulness, and because it seems 
to him to be what life is, but when he 
begins to grow old he loves the motn- 
tains because they are strong, and quiet, 
and steadfast, and are what he would 
have life be.” 

The tonic of the moist, salt-laden 
air filled their brains and hearts, quick- 
ening their pulses, even loosening their 
carefully pinned hair and veils. They 
laughed as they repaired these petty 
ravages of the wind. It was good to 
be alive this morning, on the swift 
steamer, skimming, as though it dis- 
dained them, the blue waves, with their 
faint fringe of white, scanted images of 
waves in anger. 

A dark line broke the moving blue 
surface. “A cloud?” asked the girl. 
“Atlantic Highlands,’ answered the 
woman. “In a few minutes you wi'l 


see it distinctly, for the boat is fast. It 
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covers in an hour the twenty miles be- 
tween New York and the Highlands.” 

The dark line played strange _tricks 
on the eyes. The waves one instant 
seemed to have flowed over and ef- 
faced it, as if the story of the Lost At- 
lantis had been repeated in miniature. 
Then the line grew bolder. It took on 
sharp, sudden angles. The angles soft- 
ened into the slopes of high wooded 
hills. The hills became an_ intense 
green. The greenness was broken by 
dots of white and gray, and the dots of 
gray and white assumed the form of 
dwellings with the swiftness of a bio- 
graph picture. 

The girl peered at them through 
glasses formed of her curved fingers 
and hollowed palms. 

“They are country mansions,” she 
said, smiling at her recognition of this 
first seaside picture of her dreams. 

“Cottages, rather,” returned 
woman. 

“But cottages are one story or one 
story and a.half dwellings, usually oc- 
cupied by laborers.” The girl was in 
the thrall of a pocket dictionary. 

The woman smiled. “Here every res- 
idence outside a city of at least one hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants is a cottage. 
I will show you, at Long Branch, a cot- 
tage, owned by John A. McCall, that 
cost a million dollars.” 

As they left the steamer some one 
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the 


nearly thrust their 
dress-suit case into 
the water that noisily 
lapped the pillars of 
the long, tongue-like, 
black pier. Some one 
else thrust a sharp 
elbow into their ribs 
and said ‘“P’d’n.” 
The girl looked a 
question at her com- 
panion. 

“He meant to beg 
your pardon, but 
hadn’t time to exer- 
cise his vowels,” the 
woman explained, as 
they stepped aboard 
the waiting train. 
“We have escaped a 

mob, well dressed, but a mob, neverthe- 
less. I know of no collection of indi- 
viduals so dangerous as brokers deter- 
mined to catch the last train to town. 
What is a woman’s life compared with 
getting to the ‘Street’ before the Stock 
Exchange opens? 

“They live all along these hills in 
gray stone houses, with parks, and lodge 
keepers, and.an army of servants. If 
you were traveling up the Rhine you 
would call the house a castle. Here, 
however, they insist, as I told you, upon 
calling them ‘cottages.’ Some of these 
brokers, who- trust each other within 
hearing distance, plan the fate of the 
market and the fate of their customers 
on the trip. One broker became ac- 
quainted with a multimillionaire who 
had a stateroom next to his, and secured 
him for a client. Eventually the broker’s 
‘inside information’ went awry and his 
multimillionaire neighbor had him es- 
corted to the Tombs. But, in the lan- 
guage of a contemporary essayist, who 
is so fond of the phrase that he uses 
it in every other line: “That is a de- 
tan.”” 

They stepped off the train and stood 
a moment admiring the green-veiled 
Highlands of the Navesink. 

The woman looked with thoughtful 
eyes at the gray, castle-like outline of 
“The Twin Lights.” 

“I wonder how many, eyes have 
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looked sadly, how many gladly, at that 
lighthouse,” she said. “You know it is 
the last point the traveler sees as he 
sails to Europe and the first when he 
arrives.” 

“The Highlands of the Navesink 
looks as though it would like to hide 
among the trees, but not for shame,” 
_ mused the girl from the West. 

“It should 
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green hills, whence peeped the white 
gables of diffident dwellings, and the 
twin, somber outlines of the lighthouse, 
and named the picture ‘““My Impressions 

of the Highlands of the Navesink.” 
“Seabright!” cried the brakeman, 
quite intelligibly, and the girl stepped 
off the train into a dazzle and swirl 
of color. The sun shone white upon 
tigerlike carts 





have _ been 
named ‘Ala- 
bama,’ for its 
motto is 
‘Here We 
Rest,’”’ said 
the woman. 
“Persons flee 
here from the 
noise of New 
York as Lot 
fled from the 
sin of Sodom 
and Gomor- 
rah. The 
Highlands of 
the Navesink 
is the spot of 
silence. It is 
the antithesis 
and the anti- 
dote of New 
York.” 
Three si- 
lent  fisher- 
men_ passed 
bearing their 
rods and 
tackle with 
gravity. “The 
place was 
named by the 
Indians ‘Good 
Fishing.’ ” 
“All aboard!” shouted the conductor. 
A bareheaded woman in a blue serge 
skirt and gray sweater tramped past 
the train without glancing up. On the 
moderate military ,heels of her stout 
walking boots were*tacked rubber heels. 
She looked back reproachfully when the 
train sped forth with a farewell whistle. 
And in the gallery of her mental pic- 
tures the girl hung the serious young 
woman, the wooded background of 








INCOMING FISHERMEN, SEABRIGHT 


with brilliant 
red_ wheels, 
traps high 
geared and 
astounding in 
minglings of 
yellow and 
black, broad- 
beamed  vic- 
torias, staid 
save for :the 
flaunting 
gold mount- 
ings of the 
harness and 
the crimson 
and ecru liv- 
ery of the 
coachman 
and footman, 
and upon the 
pink and 
blue, the 
white and 
scarlet, of the 
morning 
dresses of 
b a reheaded 
young _ girls, 
chattering 
and laughing 
their adieus 
to the busi- 
ness folk of 
the family, who stepped upon the New- 
York-bound train, smiled for a fleet- 
ing instant, settled themselves behind 
their morning papers, which they had 
opened at the page of stock reports, and 
assumed that stern mask, the business 
face. 

The bareheaded young girls sprang 
into the red or yellow-wheeled carts, or 
the victorias, where sat the sedate and 
white-haired relative of another gen- 
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ATLANTIC CITY’S CROWDED BOARD WALK 


eration, and whirled away down the 
hard, well-sprinkled road. Three of 
them, arm in arm, sauntered back to a 
hotel and swung, side by side, in over- 
burdened hammocks on the piazza. 
“You have seen the young heiresses 
of some of the largest fortunes in the 
country,” said the woman. “What do 
you think of the Eastern girls as you 
have seen them?” 
“They are pretty,” 
girl, dubiously ; “but 
“Well?” 
“They dress exquisitely, but 
“Ves rr 
tra a ee 
faces are im- 
passive, and 
for that rea- 
son not intel- 
ligent. They 
talk and 
laugh me- 
chanically. I 
would like to 
see them in- 
terested.” 
“But they 
are inter- 
ested. They 
have been 
taught that 
excessive ani- 
mation is bad 
form.” 
“Perhaps,” 


said the Western 
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said the girl, in the tone 
of one courteous but 
unconvinced. 

The girl’s eyes were 
fixed upon a huge 
framework of wood 
and iron that was part- 
ing mysteriously in the 
middle, its sundered 
portions swinging slow- 
ly from above the shin- 
ing water to the shore. 


Nit 


“That is a draw- 
bridge,” the woman 
said. “It is making 


way for that steamer 
that is going up the 
Shrewsbury River.” 

“I feel, somehow, a 
little disappointed,” said the girl, shyly. 
“I wanted to see a moat and an old 
castle, and I would have preferred to 
have a few ghosts of knights and ladies 
of a court about, when I had my first 
glimpse of a drawbridge. Seabright is 
of a nature that fits its name. It is 
beautiful, but so modern.” 

“Commerce has stolen the savor from 
romance,” sighed the woman. The 
steamer had passed through, the bridge 
had been made whole, and the travelers 
on the midsummer highway carried 
their dress-suit case to the pretty inn 
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TWO WAYS OF CRABBING 


BELMAR, SHARK RIVER 


that had given itself the sparkling name 
of the town, seeking a room and lunch- 
eon. In the midst of smoothing her ruf- 
fled hair the girl’s head nodded. The 
moist, salt air had made her drowsy. 
She lay down on the dainty narrow bed, 
and, soothed by the resinous fragrance 
of the pine walls, she dozed for thrice 
the allotted midday portion of forty 
winks. 

When she awoke she was marvelous- 
ly hungry. To create within two hours 
her appetite for food and sleep was 
wonder-working. -It aroused in this 
anemic wisp of femininity amazement 
at the healing power of the sea. 

After luncheon they hired a trap and 





took the Rumson Road drive. Screened 
by the foliage wall of trees that were, 
the woman said, “literally century 
plants,” on either side, they rolled after 
the flying heels of their yet unsophisti- 
cated livery horse. In time the horse 
would learn that he was paid for by the 
hour, and become as slow as a messen- 
ger boy, but as yet he loved running 
for running’s sake, and the tourists 
sped over the wide white road at a pace 
that deepened the color the sea air had 
painted in their lately pale cheeks. The 
environs of Rumson seemed to try to 
hide themselves as it seemed to the girl 
the Highlands of the Navesink had 
sought to efface itself from the vulgar 
gaze. Interstices in the foliage revealed 
glimpses of wide-verandaed houses of 
gray or brown stone set in a landscape 
of flowers. 

“This road is to New Jersey what 
Fifth Avenue is to New York,” the 
woman explained. 

“Plutocratic and picturesque ?” 

“It is where those who reverence 
coupons and rent rolls bare their heads.” 

There were six miles of Rumson 

















Road, and recognizable from the de- 
tailed description they had received at 
luncheon were the turretted summer 
castles of the Havemeyers, the Hoag- 
lands, the Alexanders, the Shippens, the 
Loebs and the Schiffs. Abruptly as it 
began, at the back door of the inn by 
the drawbridge, the road ended in the 
quiet Jersey village of Red Bank. The 
house to which the villagers point as 
that of their most distinguished neigh- 
bor lies a mile and a half beyond its 
confines, on the bank of the Shrews- 
bury. 

On the rear piazza that juts over the 
water sits a well-preserved man with 
grizzled hair, keen gray eyes and kind- 
ly features—Ex-Inspector Byrnes of 
the police force of New York. This 
summer home of the inspector is as 
handsome as many of those at which 
the travelers had craned and: squinted 
on Rumson Road. _In its seclusion the 
former inspector smokes and dozes and 
forgets his bitter warfare with a 
preacher and his fellow enthusiasts. 

A spin back along the same cele- 
brated highway, more craning and 
squinting at the openings in the leafy 
walls or at smart equipages in which 
they discovered the girls they had seen 
at the station that morning, still bare- 
headed, but in more 
elaborate gowns; 
some of them han- 
dling the ribbons, 
some of them acting 
as their own chauf- 
feurs in alternately 
flying and grinding 
automobiles, and 
Rumson Road hung 
another green- 
veiled, _ tantalizing 
mystery in the halls 
of memory. 

The pair strolled 
to the golf links and 
watched a game. 
The players, whose 
cheeks were brown, 
noses red and sweat- 
ers of rainbow 
shades, neither spoke 
nor laughed. 
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“Ts this St. Andrew’s ?” 

The woman’s eyes formed interroga- 

tion. 
“St. Andrew’s, in Scotland, is the 
Mecca of all of the world’s golfers,” 
said the girl. ‘They say that there is 
a hall of silence there where all of the 
great golf trophies hang, and where 
there are solemn records of all the golf 
games ever played. No man may speak 
in the hall of silence. He may not even 
whisper a word of his own record nor 
tell the story of ‘that last shot.’ He 
may only write; never speak.” 

That evening they walked to the near- 
est large hotel, and from a corner of 
the piazza watched the dancers. They 
were the same girls they had seen at 
the station in the morning and driving 
in the afternoon, looking older and 
more stately in their dancing gowns, 

“Their gowns are lovely, as simple as 
a schoolgirl’s,” said the Western girl, 
in half admiration. “But I wish. they 
themselves were not so like automatons. 
Eastern girls, as I see them, are beau- 
tiful as dolls, and as unresponsive.” 

Long Branch! When they had left 
the bags and the dress-suit case at a 
modest boarding house on a side street 
and had walked to the Bluff Road, the 
girl laughed with delight. 
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SALT WATER ‘DAY, SEA GIRT 


The yearly outing of the Monmouth farmer 


Long Branch! What stories she had 
read of it—what dreams dreamed! 

Beautiful women of world-wide si- 
renic renown had driven along this road 
that skirts, by little more than a hand’s 
breadth, the sea, driven as they had on 
the Bois in Paris, wearing gowns of 
lace like new-spun cobwebs and _ hats 
that breathed Ja grande dame a la mode, 
with silken sunshades that threw a rosy 
luster over their perfect features and 
their wonderful eyes. And the men had 
been as wonderful in the world of 
achievement as were the women in the 
realm of charm. One United States 
senator, she had read, had lost a for- 
tune in mines at the gaming table one 
night, and went forth to Wall Street 
next day and won another and greater 
in stocks. What had most interested 
her in the story was that during the los- 
ing of the fortune at the gaming table, 
the senator’s cigar had not once gone 
out. There were interesting tales, and 
not all untrue, of the days of General 
Grant’s administration; but before the 
day was lost in dusk the girl had learned 
that Long Branch is no longer the 
favorite background of novels and 


stories of the life picturesque. 
The billows break as sportively, foam- 








ing at the foot of the long bluff drives; 
the great hotels that sheltered the fun 
and frolic, or the bravely born despair 
of that time, still stand, but the spirit 
of the place has changed. That which 
the poet said of the boulevards of Paris, 
that God, being ennuyé, might look 
out of the window of the sky upon 
them and once more be amused, no 
longer applies to Long Branch. 

When President Garfield died in the 
cotiage of its sister summer city, EI- 
beron, Long Branch lost much of its 
joyousness. When the famous gam- 
bling houses were closed by law, much 
of its picturesque life and all of its pic- 
turesque persons passed. The romance 
of Long Branch is dead—or has it only 
slept long? 

Its citizens predict to the visitor a 
wondrous awakening for the famed re- 
sort. Its old charter has been abro- 
gated, and this year marks a new era 
for Long Branch, they say. They will 
make it a center of athletic sports. They 
will woo back the picturesque citizens 
of the world who once made it into 
so brilliant a watering place. 

They have still their substantial per- 
manent citizens. They will again at- 
tract the brilliant birds of passage, say 














they. If not restored to what it once 
was, the Monte Carlo of America, it 
will be something much more whole- 
some, the grand rallying ground of the 
saner sportsmen of the great outdoors. 
There will be a widening of what the 
new citizen chooses to call the Ocean 
Boulevard, although the old clings with 
stubborn loyalty to the terser Anglo- 
Saxon of the “old Bluff Road.” 

Long Branch, they say, will be great- 
er than it was in the days of its old 
grandeur. 

The Western girl, with a backward 
glance at the waves breaking steadily 
against the bluff, said, with the candor 
of the region whence she came: “Why 
not? It has greater natural advantages 
than any other place on the Atlantic 
Coast. At least, I have read or heard 
that it has.” 

To Pleasure Bay for a clam bake 
went the girl of the prairies that night. 
She sat at the outer circle of the group 
drawn by the always interesting func- 
tion at which old sailors preside, men 
with weather-beaten, smoke-grimed fea- 
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tures, but true taste in baked clams. 
She watched them place the hot stones 
in precise order, saw them arrange the 
clams as carefully as a housewife places 
her loaves in the oven, and cover the 
irregular pile with a tarpaulin, tucking 
its edges in carefully that no whit of 
the precious steam escape. And while 
the clams baked, she sniffed hungrily 
the ozone that wrapped her round, 
packed her lungs with it, tried to count 
the yachts and sailboats that lay at an- 
chor in the bay, and rested her head 
against the woman’s shoulder while she 
thought of the widening of the Bluff 
Road at Long Branch, the wide white 
way called Rumson Road and the 
resinous odor of the pine walls in the 
inn at Seabright. 

“Elberon received its name from one 
of the original owners of the town site, 
L. B. Browne,” she read from her Bae- 
deker, when the woman gently woke 
her. Mingled with the salt air from 
the sea was an appetizing fragrance. 

“The clams baked while you slept,” 
said the woman. 








FISHING OFF BARNEGAT. 
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By trolley they went to Asbury Park, 
and were received at one of the little, 
many-gabled boarding houses. It was 
carnival night, and little Wesley Lake 
was the center of a conflagration of 
fireworks. Fiery demons, purple stars 
and flaming crosses poised above it, 
burst into a trail of glowing sparks, fell 
and met their fate in Wesley’s placid 
bosom. 

Boats of fire glided over its surface, 
and in a mysterious manner were lost 
in the darkness ashore. A gondola, 
festooned with iight, propelled by a 
gondolier with eyes of flame burning 
through a gleaming yellow head that at 
closer view resolved itself into a pump- 
kin, glided around the edge of the lake 
and was good-humoredly jeered. Pry- 
or’s Band, that was once a part of 
Sousa’s, filled the night with trium- 
phant music. To an accompaniment of 
bursting rockets the travelers retired. 

Early they went to the shore for a 
dip. 
“I hope there are some Bradley suits 
left. In them you will be spared all 
the embarrassment of your debut in a 
bathing suit.” 

Some Bradley suits were left, al- 
though the active rule of James A. 
Bradley, the founder of Asbury, is 
over. Even the famous rules have dis- 
appeared from the walls of the bath 
houses, although, as Bradley said, with 
a contented sigh: ‘We don’t need them 
now. They have become tradition. 
People have become familiar with them, 
and they are quoted and obeyed as care- 
fully as if they were still displayed.” 

While the girl arrayed herself in the 
long-skirted, long-sleeved garment that 
was unquestionably modest, although 
as unbecoming as a Shaker’s garb, the 
woman rehearsed the rules, whose spirit 
lingered long after the Bradley reign 
was over: 

“Nude bathing will not be permitted 
at any time. 

“The use of tights or trunks will not 
be allowed. 

“Bathing on Sunday from seven to 
ten. (This to exclude bathing from the 
list of reasons for absence from 
church.) 
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“Bathers are requested not td scream 
or shout while in the water, or the 
bathing master will not be able to de- 
termine when his assistance is needed. 

“Obscene or profane language is 
strictly forbidden, especially among the 
bath houses. 

“The police have orders to remove 
from the beach any person, male or fe- 
male, whose conduct is improper. 

“As a rule, all respectable persons 
retire from the beach by ten-thirty in 
the evening. 

“For the sake of example, all per- 
sons are requested to discountenance 
the practice of the sexes of assuming 
attitudes on the sand that would be 
considered immoral at their city homes 
or elsewhere. If this rule is not ob- 
served, it becomes the duty of the po- 
lice to serve a card on the offending 
person, and if the thing is repeated, the 
offending person must be ordered from 
the beach peremptorily. 

“No charge is made for the use of 
the plaza, seats and pavilions, which 
are private property, and in return the 
owner expects that all persons will ob- 
serve the rules and regulations which 
are made for the general good.” 

“On our way to Belmar and Barne- 
gat Bay,” the girl observed, “I saw a 
training school for knights of the fist 
next door to a church. Society in As- 
bury Park is singularly mixed. My 
memory picture of it I shall label with 
a question: Both abound and which 
prevail, preacher or pugilist ?” 

Belmar seemed a bit of the old South 
that had, by some freak of nature, been 
dropped on the hither side of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. Even that emblem 
of the South, the turkey buzzard, mis- 
took it for his own and flew there, 
poised, hovered, lingered for a call. It 
may have been the magnolia trees 
that misled him, for the magnolia grows 
and puts forth blossoms in Belmar. 

A citizen of Belmar explained with 
the phrase: ‘“We’ve got a bulge on 
the Gulf Stream,” and further expla- 
nation proved that he was not an in- 
heritor of the gifts of the late Ana- 
nias. “It is true,” he said. ‘The Gulf 
Stream comes nearer to Belmar than 




















any other point on the coast except At- 
lantic City. The Gulf Stream has the 
same effect upon us as Pat’s whisky. 
It makes us cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter.” 

At Barnegat Bay they watched the 
incoming fishermen, their boats loaded 
with fish, their faces wearing a stolid 
expression that was their mark of suc- 
cess. The bay was dotted with cat- 
boats, their cargo weakfish. 

It was the bathing hour at Atlantic 
City, the summer metropolis. 

The day before had been a sultry one, 
and trains from New York, from Phil- 
adelphia and Pittsburg had poured forth 
thousands, swelling the population to 
one hundred thousand. The hotels had 
been overtaxed. A few sojourners, 
rather than return to the sweltering city, 
had slept on the sand. They awoke, 
they said, converts to the gospel of the 
roofless house and the superfluity of any 
partition. And now all of the hundred 
thousand were bathing, or sitting on 
the pier watching the bathers. Women 
tumbled and dived, swam and floated, 
like mermaids. Men made a feint of 
teaching the timid ones, but cast long- 
ing eyes to the rafts that floated in- 
vitingly far beyond the ropes that 
marked the danger line. 

Some, the bath over, lay in the sand, 
transforming themselves into brown 
breathing hummocks. There had even 
been an exciting moment when ama- 
teurs pushed out the boat and entered 
into competition with the professional 
life saver. 

“There is only one person who looks 
worse than a thin woman in the wa- 
ter,” said the girl; “that is a fat man.” 

At noon everyone was on the Board 
Walk.. The Board Walk is the pulse 
of Atlantic City. It is wide enough for 
twenty persons to walk abreast long 
enough to tire one well for his nap or 
excite his appetite for his dinner. There 
anybody meets everybody. 

Efforts have been made to rechristen 
it the Esplanade, or the Promenade, but 
it remains the Board Walk. 

“Tt would be as inconsistent to name 
my wife Mary Marie, when we made 
our money in real estate, as to call the 
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Board Walk by any other name simply 
because Atlantic City has had a boom,” 
And the nays had it. 

The bath in the morning, the Board 
Walk at high noon and at night the 
piers and cafés is the program. On the 
piers the bands play while lovers in 
the dark-corner stage of the divine 
fever sit in silent bliss. The less love- 
lorn form parties and visit one café 
after another, chatting with friends, or- 
dering apollinaris or other refreshment, 
and, perhaps, twice repeating the tour 
in an evening. 

“The air is delicious, the airs a little 
trying,” said the girl. “In Atlantic City 
dress is queen, but at Asbury domestici- 
ty reigns. Wasn’t the baby parade at 
Asbury delightful? The dear harmless 
babies half smothered with flowers and 
the proud little daddies with their 
waxed mustaches. How silly and 
happy they looked!” 

But the next morning the woman and 
the girl were the only persons on the 
Board Walk. The artery of the city 
was empty. That day came rain. 
There was a rude and noisy wind. The 
waves, half hidden in foam, roared 
against the piers. Occasionally there 
was a bodeful flash of lightning. Yet 
the girl persisted in going out. 

“T enjoy a storm, and I want to see 
Ocean when he is angry,” was her ex- 
cuse. 

And the woman, murmuring ungra- 
ciously, accompanied her, for had she 
not determined to see the summer side 
of Jersey again with the eyes of youth? 
At the beginning of the walk the girl 
said something in a frantic tone. The 
woman thought it was “My soul rides 
on the storm,” or something as youth- 
ful and impractical. But youth has 
many moods. It was the girl who, two 
minutes later, remarked, anxiously, that 
she had just remembered that their 
skirts would be drenched. “And we 
brought none but the linen ones. Let 
us go back.” 

At Monmouth Beach they stopped for 
a day to note the eccentricities of Salt 
Water Day. It is the day when the 
farmer folk from the interior drive 
over in their covered wagons to spend 
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the hours between “morning and night 
chores,” having their annual glimpse 
of the sea, and amusing and _ being 
equally amused by the “city fellers” 
who happen to be staying late in the 
season. They camp near the beach and 
cook the provisions brought with them. 
One merry-eyed old man of Uncle Sam 
proportions and David Harum propen- 


sities, always tries to “trade hosses’ 
with the city chaps. : 

A week from the day they had left 
New York they returned to the bustling 
city. 

“What think you ?” quoth the woman. 

“When I am at home and have hung 
all my memory pictures I will write 
you,” said the girl. 


Heap 


“JEST LIKE A COLLEGE COURSE” 


(A True Story) 
BY RENA ROBERTS 


» Bae case would be called at nine o'clock the next morning, and, as lawyer for 


the defense, I had been seeking all over the city for some evidence that the 
man accused of robbing a saloon to pay his grocery bill was not guilty. At last, 
far to the other side of the town from where the theft had been committed, I found 
a group of negroes who were willing to testify that on the night of the robbery 
the prisoner stayed all night in their house. The man accused of the theft was 
small, brown-skinned, exceptionally neat in appearance, and unusually intelligent. 
From the very first he had secured my interest, not only on account of his 
favorable personal appearance, but also because he had been accused of such an 
wnusual crime, such a mixture of honesty and dishonesty. I also learned that this 
was not the first time my client had been accused of stealing to pay his debts; in 
fact, he had once before been imprisoned on the same charge. 

When the little bit of evidence was found in his favor, I hurried to the prison 
to let him know that there was at least a little hope of his acquittal. He listened 
very intently and quietly until I had finished speaking; then, with a thoughtful, 
though not depressed, expression on his face, he said: ‘‘No, boss, dey is my 
frens; but I wouldn't lie fer myself, an’ I can’t let my frens lie fer me. I ’preci- 
ates whut you’s done fer me, boss; deed I does; but I stole de money, an’ I’ll haf 
ter pay de penalty. But, boss, ef you kin git ’em ter let me off on two yeahs dis 
time, I’ll be pow’ful proud. Dey will sen’ me back to de farm an’ I kin finish 
my trade. I ’most larnt de trade of waginmakin’ when I was dar befo’. Dem three 
yeahs an’ dese two—ef dey lets me off with two—will be five yeahs. Den I'll 
know how ter make er wagin; an’ when dey tu’ns me loose, I kin ’arn five dollars 
a day. Why, it’ll be jest like a college course, boss. I won’t haf ter steal 
any mo’.” 5 

. The case was put before the judge, who, when he heard the story, said, with 
a queer little smile: ‘I guess we’ll give him a chance to finish his college course.” 


SA. 


NO MISTAKE. 


AN Englishman, arrested in a café and charged with speaking ill of the Ger- 
man Emperor, declared that he had been speaking of the Emperor of Russia. 
“No, no,” replied the police spy, ‘that won’t do. When anyone speaks in Ger- 
many of an Emperor as ‘a damned fool,’ he always means our Emperor!” 
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Ruperta 


By Sir William Magnay, Bart. 





SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


The Princess Ryperte, daughter of Duke Theodor of Waldavia, is betrothed to Prince Ludovic, son of the king of a neigh- 
boring principality. The young people have never met, and the prince is apparently somewhat of a laggard in love. Baron Roll- 
mar, the duke’s chancellor, shrewd and somewhat unscrupulous, takes the matter in hand. The princess, accompanied by her 
maid of honor, goes to consult a fortune teller, who penetrates her identity and makes a demand for her money and jewels. 
Ruperta refuses and is attacked by the fortune teller. She screams for help, and the door is broken open to admit a young man 
who rescues her from her predicament. He gives his name as Lieutenant Ludovic von Bertheim, and he is warmly thanked by 
Ruperta. On his way home he encounters a man in military dress, flying as if for his life. The fugitive tells Von Bertheim that, 
in an encounter with swords, he has just run his antagonist through and his life is threatened. Von Bertheim conceals him in his 
own lodgings, but the next morning he has disappeared, leaving a note of farewell and thanks. He has told Von Bertheim that he 
is a soldier of fortune, Captain Albrecht von Ompertz. Udo, the baron’s son, aspires to the hand of the princess, but receives 
little encouragement from his father. Ompertz is instructed i Rollmar to watch Ruperta’s mysterious lover, whose identity 
Ompertz does not suspect. Ludovic and Ruperta meet in a little chapel by the lake. mpertz discovers them, but Ludovic es- 
capes by the window. A moment after a shot rings out. Udo urges his suit on Ruperta, but is repulsed. Ompertz finds out 
that Ludovic is the lover of the princess and the man he has been instructed to make way with. Of course he decides to do noth- 


ing of the sort. Ludovic and Ruperta vow eternal fidelity. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
OMPERTZ FINISHES HIS NIGHT’S WORK. 


APTAIN VON OMPERTZ, when 
the chancellor had dismissed him, 
made very natural haste to get 

clear of the palace precincts before his 
deception should be discovered. He had 
not, however, gone far when he found 
he was being caught up with by one of 
his late associates, the Italian to whom 
Rollmar had whispered. Judging it 
wiser to appear in no particular haste, 
he turned and waited for the fellow to 
join him. ‘ 

“Ah, you are going home, capitano, 
after a pretty night’s work. May I 
come with you as far as our ways lie 
together ?” 

Now, if Ompertz had really carried 
out his late orders he would have de- 
clined, with no complimentary language, 
the company of a man whom he loathed 
and whose associateship he resented. 
But to-night he could scarcely, with 
prudence, refuse the fellow’s proposal, 
so they went on together. 

“T am in haste to get to my lodging,” 
he said. “So step out, signor. I hope 
to-night’s work has been more accepta- 
ble to you than it has to me.” 

The Italian, edging his lithe body 
close to his companion’s shoulder, as 


with quickly gliding steps he kept pace 
with the soldier’s stride, threw out his 
arms with a deprecating gesture. 

“Basta! Capitano mio, such little af- 
fairs are common enough at our court. 
Our chancellor ever takes the nearest 
way to his destination. A ‘wise man 
does not wait for a wasp to sting him 
before he crushes it. And the baron 
has the wisest head in Europe to-day.” 

As they went quickly along under the 
trees Ompertz stumbled over a project- 
ing root and nearly fell, but managed 
to recover himself. But the stumble 
made him aware of a peculiar action 
on the part of the Italian, which put 
him keenly on his guard. 

When his foot caught the root the 
impetus of the quick pace at which they 
were walking sent him headlong some 
yards before he could right himself. 
His companion made a sudden spring 
after him, only to reach him just as he 


recovered his balance. 


Very bitter and resentful thoughts 
were in his mind as he realized his po- 
sition and his employer’s treacherous 
intention. It was plain enough. He 
was supposed to have done his work, 
and so was to be incontinently put out 
of the way as the possessor of a dan- 
gerous secret. 

His blood boiled at the idea, and he 
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exulted fiercely in the thought of the 
trick he had played on the treacherous 
old chancellor and of a second thwart- 
ing on which he was grimly resolved. 
So he kept on with the Italian, having 
the object of giving that worthy a 
chance of repeating his attempt. It was 
not long in coming. 

This time it was Calosi who stumbled, 
or pretended to do so. The spot was 
one which Ompertz shrewdly suspected 
he would choose for the attack; darker 
than the rest of the obscure way by 
reason of the overhanging trees. 

At Calosi’s stumble, Ompertz, who 
was on the watch for a trick, gave a 
sudden spring forward and turned, at 
the same time whipping out his sword, 
already loosened in its scabbard. As 
he anticipated, he faced round to meet 
the Italian’s dagger raised for the stroke 
he had so cunningly avoided. 

“You cursed, black-muzzled  das- 
tard!” he cried, with a derisive laugh. 
“You shall pay for that coistril’s trick,” 
and with that made a lunge at him. 

The Italian’s. face at first showed 
an attempt to laugh the thing off, but 
its futility was so apparent and the sol- 
dier’s blade so pressing, that he speedily 
abandoned it and set to work to defend 
himself as best he could. 

“Ah, my good capitano, it is enough,” 
he exclaimed, in terror, as, putting aside 
a thrust at his heart, he felt the blade 
pierce his shoulder. “I will confess!” 
he screamed, as the irresistible attack 
grew hotter. “I will give you is 

“Silence, you pest, you treacherous 
dog!” Ompertz cried, setting his teeth. 
“Tf you choose to play your murderous 
tricks on a strongér man, you must be 
ready for the penalty.” And so, bearing 
down the Italian’s desperate defense, he 
ran him through. 

Calosi fell with a gasping cry, and 
had expired ere he touched the ground. 
Ompertz drew back his sword and 
wiped it on the dead man’s cloak, shak- 
ing his head with a troubled counte- 
nance as he sheathed it. 

“T’d as lief this had not happened,” 
he muttered, “but it was necessary, and 
tis done. Well, my head can scarce be 
in greater jeopardy now than it was be- 





fore, and, at least, this gives me a few 
hours’ start.” 

Hastily he rolled the body into the 
ditch that ran under the park wall, 
where it lay concealed by the overgrow- 
ing grass and weeds. 

As he gained the narrow streets his 
devil-may-care humor, which had been 
repressed by the events of the night, re- 
turned; he hummed a tune and strode 
along with his characteristic jauntiness. 
Once he stopped and seemed to debate 
with himself whether he should go on 
or turn back. 

“No; I must do it,” he said. “A good 
turn from a stranger is worth six from 
a friend; and, after all, my life is not 
of such wonderful value or surety that 
I need think twice about risking it.” 

So, starting on again with a more 
purposeful gait, he soon arrived at the 
door of Ludovic von Bertheim’s lodg- 
ing. As he looked up at the windows 
for a light, the man he sought came 
round the corner. 

“Well met, lieutenant,” he said, with 
a military salute. “I came on my way 
to—who knows?—the gallows, proba- 
bly, to give you a word of warning.” 

“Come in,” Ludovic replied, and led 
the way. 

The soldier smacked his lips signifi- 
cantly and followed. “A glass of that 
excellent brandy after this night’s work 
will not come amiss,” he observed, 
frankly. 

In the room Von Bertheim pointed to 
the suggested refreshment, and_ his 
guest lost no time in helping himself. 

“T have to thank you, captain, for my 
life.” 

Ompertz gave a deprecating wave of 
the arm. “Pfui! ’Twas but a natural 
quid pro quo, my friend,” he. protested, 
airily. 

“It was more than that,” the other 
returned, gravely. 

“Well,” said the soldier, after a sec- 
ond draught, “time is short, and, were 
it not, I have not come hither to bandy 
words about that. I have a sense of 
common honor and gratitude—that is 
nothing to boast of—and am not a 
midnight bravo, although I admit that 














an hour ago I must have looked uncom- 
monly like one.” 

“T can understand the matter,”” Ludo- 
vic assured him, with a smile. 

“Can you? Then you will under- 
stand that you stay here in considerable 
danger, my enterprising young friend.” 

Ludovic smiled confidently. “I hope 
that is past.” 

“Is it?” the other retorted. “You 
have a singular confidence, young man, 
amounting almost to folly. Take my 
advice. You have had two miraculous 
escapes. Are you mad enough to fancy 
that his excellency, our most noble 
Chancellor Rollmar, will fail a third 
time to brush you out of his way?” 

“Possibly not,” Von Bertheim replied, 
dryly. “But I do not think he is likely 
to try it a third time.” 

“Ah, you are not going to give him 
the chance? That’s right. I am off, 
now, to save my skin. Suppose we go 
together ?” 

“With all my heart, captain,” Ludo- 
vic laughed. “But I am not ready to 
start just yet.” 

“The devil you are not !”” Ompertz ex- 
claimed, in surprise. ‘Why, you are 
not, I take it, such a coxcomb as to 
trouble about packing your trunks when 
the trunk that stands on your two legs 
is likely to have a hole pricked in it?” 

“Hardly,” the other laughed. “Still, 
I can assure you, Captain von Ompertz, 
that there is no such especial hurry for 
either of us to take to our heels. I 
am quite safe, and will take you under 
my protection.” 

The sound of a horse’s hoofs came up 
the street, and suddenly ceased under 
their window. Then came a knock at 
the street door. Ompertz let an oath 
slip through his teeth. ‘Too late! I 
have stayed to my death. But i 

He set himself hard, taking his stand 
in a corner of the room with drawn 
sword. Von Bertheim laughed, but 
made no remark. Both men kept si- 
lence, in which they could hear the door 
being opened. Next moment a man’s 
figure appeared in the doorway, and a 
good-humored face looked with amused 
wonder at the room’s two occupants 
and their strangely contrasted attitudes, 
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one loungingly expectant, the other des- 
perately militant. 

Checking the visitor’s exclamation of 
surprise, Ludovic went forward with a 
cry of welcome. 

“Anton! You, my dear fellow, at this 
time of the night! You bring me 
news ?” 

“Or I should scarcely have risked 
finding you so very wide awake at this 
hour. Yes; I bring you news, and have 
ridden hard with it.” 

He glanced significantly at Ompertz, 
who, half reassured, lowered his point. 

Von Bertheim answered the look. 
“My good friend, Captain von Ompertz, 
who has just rendered me an important 
service at some risk to himself.” 

“Then,” the newcomer observed, 
dryly, “as we are all friends and it is 
late, Captain von Ompertz may put his 
sword to bed.” 

“If his sword were afraid of late 
hours,” the free lance retorted, as with 
a laugh he sent the weapon home in its 
scabbard, ‘Captain von Ompertz would 
not have the honor of standing before 
you at this moment. It is hard to tell 
friends from foes in this city, and I but 
waited Lieutenant von Bertheim’s word 
before disguarding.” 

“Now, Anton, your news. You may 
speak before our friend,” said Ludovic. 

“Your uncle has met with an acci- 
dent, a fall out riding.” 

“He is dead? Nove” 

“When I left he was as far through 
death’s door as a man can be to have 
any chance of drawing back.” 

“Then there was a chance, Anton?” 

He gave a shrug. “He was alive. I 
did not tarry to hear the result of the 
putting together of six scientific cra- 
niums. It was enough that the patient 
had a breakage in his; so I came post- 
haste to tell you.” 

“It was what I might have expected 
of you, Anton. Now I will have a bed 
made ready for you and e 

Anton opened his eyes. “A bed? My 
dear friend, you are not going to sleep 
on it?” 

“T cannot start till to-morrow.” 

“Then I cannot help thinking that 
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you run a grave risk. You have been 
away over long already.” 

“The risk is mine, not my uncle’s,” 
Von Bertheim returned. ‘To-morrow 
evening I will start, at latest.” 

Anton looked serious. “I would not 
like to answer for the consequences,” 
he said, warningly. 

“Nor I,” chimed in Ompertz. “I have 
been telling our friend as much for the 
last half hour. If he stays here till to- 
morrow 1 would not like to wager that 
he survives his uncle with the smash on 
his skull.” 

“What keeps 
asked. 

“Never mind,” Ludovic replied. 

Ompertz laughed. 


you here?” Anton 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A STRONG MEASURE. 


Duke Theodor wore a troubled face 
next morning, and its cause stood be- 
fore him, insistent, uncompromising, in 
the person of his terrible chancellor. 

The measure which Rollmar was, 
with his usual dogged persistence, for- 
cing upon his sovereign was more than 
strong. It was startling, and, indeed, 
from the duke’s point of view, heroic. 
For it amounted, put plainly—and af- 
ter but little courtly preamble, the stern 
old minister so put it—to the imprison- 
ment of his daughter, with a view to 
keeping her safe till Prince Ludwig 
should think proper to come and claim 
her. 

The duke shook his head vaguely. “A 
doubtful remedy and a great risk, 
baron.” 

“Pardon me, sire. A very certain 
remedy and a removal of risk.” 

“Surely not of scandal?” the duke 
argued. “A pretty thing to be said that 
we could only keep our princess to the 
match by locking her away from every 
other man. And a fine prospect for 
their married happiness.” 

“Such a state of affairs is not un- 
common in royal circles,” Rollmar ob- 
served, with a little, cynical grin. 
“Where policy of state is concerned, 
small considerations must give way to 
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great. Princess Ruperta will not be the 
first royal bride who has had to be 
caged. She represents the price of a 
kingdom; surely it is wise to keep our 
treasure under lock and key, away from 
irresponsible pilferers. But I do not 
propose, highness, that our precautions 
should become known. The princess’ 
health needs change of air. A few 
weeks’ residence in the castle of Krell 
have been prescribed.” 

The duke winced. “Krell has an 
ominous sound,” he said, smiling feebly ; 
“it need not be Krell.” 

The minister had evidently made up 
his mind. “Krell has a dark history,” 
he agreed, casually, “which renders it 
not the liveliest abode in the world, for 
which reason, your highness, it seems 
exactly the place to bring a wayward 
young lady to her senses. Moreover, 
its natural situation renders it an ideal 
retreat from undesirable Philanders. 
May I take it that your highness will 
give the necessary orders for the prin- 
cess’ journey to-morrow ?” 

His highness seemed, notwithstand- 
ing his wise old counselor’s persistence, 
to have a flat refusal on his lips. How- 
ever, he checked it, and, rising, took a 
turn across the room in considerable 
discomposure. Rollmar stood watching 
him from beneath his knit brows with 
a smile of mingled confidence and con- 
tempt. The duke came back. 

“T repeat,” said the duke, visibly 
weakening, “there is no such great 
hurry.” 

“T regret to take an entirely opposite 
view to your highness.” 

He was firm, and his master knew by 
experience what his firmness meant. 

So Duke Theodor had in the end to 
give in—which, to save time and 
trouble, he might well -have done at 
the beginning—and consent that Prin- 
cess Ruperta should from that very hour 
be placed under surveillance, and that 
the next day she should be conducted to 
the fortress castle of Krell, which had 
been the prison and occasionally the 
grave of certain persons who from time 
to time had had the temerity to oppose 
or offend the implacable chancellor. The 
name of Krell had become almost a 

















terror, and Rollmar was wise in choos- 
ing it as a retreat eminently adapted to 
bring the perverse princess to a sense of 
obedience to his will. 

The duke had, with an ill grace, given 
a forced and grudging consent to the 
arrangement, and the chancellor, hav- 
ing gained his point by what he con- 
sidered an exorbitant expenditure of 
time and patience, was proceeding to 
mention other and less personal busi- 
ness of state, when word was brought 
that a dispatch rider had just arrived 
with important news from Beroldstein. 

With an unusual show of eagerness, 
Rollmar had the despatch brought in. 

“Has Prince Ludwig come to light?” 
the duke inquired. 





She took the note, looking at him curiously. “You lay in wai for me.” 
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but he will,” Rollmar an- 
“King Josef is dead.” 


“ce No, 
swered., 


CHAPTER XV. 
OMPERTZ IS PUZZLED. 


” 


“T wonder 

“Ah ids 

“Whether it would be possible to 
get this letter given to the princess.” 

“You wonder, captain?” 

Countess Minna was becoming dis- 
dainful. She had come suddenly upon 
Ompertz in the park, and he had startled 
her as much by his unexpected ques- 
tion as by his abrupt appearance. But 
she had quickly recovered herself. 

“It is scarcely a 
matter to speculate 
about. Give your 
letter to the first 
usher or page you 
see.” 

She was thrilled 
with curiosity; but 
thought she knew 
better than to show 
it. 

Ompertz laughed. 
Perhaps he saw in- 
quisitiveness _peep- 
ing through the 
mask of dignity. 
“That would hard- 
ly do,” he objected. 
“T should have said, 
given secretly.” 

‘“*“Will you ex- 
plain?” she asked, 
still coldly. 

“With pleasure,” 
he replied. “Since I 
must admit that if 
ever a man’s posi- 
tion stood in need of 
explanation mine 
does at the present 
moment. The lieu- 
tenant got me, a 
stranger, out of a 
tight corner once. 
It was not his fault 
that I got squeezed 
into it again, and 
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then, unknown to us both, he gave me 
a chance of slipping out a second time. 
Then came the part I might all my life 
have regretted playing, but happily that 
is spared me. You see, gracious count- 
ess, I did not know who it was I was 
set to catch, nor did the chancellor who 
set me to catch him. But for an op- 
portune moonbeam last night I might 
now have been mourning a friend and 
Princess Ruperta a lover. But now we 
are allies; I have gone over, driven at 
the point of a rascal’s dastardly stiletto. 
Pfui! I am at least a gentleman, and 
as such claim to consort with men of 
honor—-and here is my credential.” 

With a bow, he held out a sealed 
note. “I am fortunate to have en- 
countered you, noble countess.” 

She took the -note, looking at him 
curiously. “You lay in wait for me?” 
she suggested, suspiciously. 

“Indeed I did,” he answered, frankly. 
“How else should I have hoped to get 
that all-important message to the prin- 
cess? And my lying in ambush had 
another reason. His excellency the 
chancellor and Captain von Ompertz 
have fallen out. I am in his black 
books—thick volumes, I guess; there 
‘should be a price on my head; but to 
repair a wrong against friendship I 
am content to run the risk.” 

Minna seemed to be debating a ques- 
tion with herself. Presently she said: 
“I in turn have a letter for the lieu- 
tenant.” 

He bowed, but, perhaps from innate 
delicacy, forbore to offer himself as 
messenger. “It is of great importance,” 
she pursued. 

“Yes? Ah!” he laughed. “You were 
doubtless on your way to the old sun- 
dial.” 

She flushed, and the suspicion re- 
turned to her face in full force. 

“The sundial!” she repeated. ‘You 
know—ah! and I, too, know now how 
and by whom we have been betrayed.” 

He gave an assenting sign. “In pur- 
suance of a duty, which is, happily, mine 
no longer.” 

“Spy ee 

“T have been, I blush to confess, for 
a few hours,” he admitted, with a sigh 


and a rueful face; “but that, you may 
trust me, is over. The dark cloak never 
sat comfortably upon me. Many a man 
of my mind and in my position would 
have called himself a patriot, but I will 
not quarrel with the more opprobrious 
term.” 

“Once a spy always a spy,’ 
resentfully. 

Plainly her words cut him, and he 
winced. 

“T deserve that,” he returned, “and 
yet, in my case, it is far from true. I 
was forced to do a thing I loathed, to 
save my neck, and I swear to you, 
countess, by the honor of a soldier, by 
the Judge before whom, if I am caught 
here, I shall very soon stand, that had 
I known the identity of the man I was 
employed against, had I known the false 
tongue, the treacherous heart, of my 
employer, I would have gone whistling 
to my death before I would have sullied 
my poor, hacked shield with the stain 
of that business.” 

There was nothing of the spy about 
him now. His words rang true, as her 
instinct told her. 

“T will intrust you with the letter if 
you are likely to have an opportunity 
of delivering it,” she said, a little more 
dubiously than was needful. She was 
not going to forgive too easily. “I pre- 
sume it will go into your hands whether 
I give it to you here or leave it under 
the sundial.” 

“Assuredly,” he agreed, cheerfully, 
ignoring the wungraciousness of her 
speech. “Since my friend, the lieu- 
tenant, has commissioned me to seek for 
a letter which might lie there.” 

“And which he would not trouble to 
seek himself,” she said, with a little 
pout. 

“The lieutenant,” he returned, ‘has 
heard family news which compels him 
to leave for Beroldstein to-night.” 

She went pale. “‘He leaves to-night ?” 

“That, I wager, is the purport of the 
letter I have given you. It is settled, 
and I accompany him.” 

The last words were spoken with a 
touch of triumph as finally giving the 
lie to Minna’s suspicions, but she seemed 
too distressed to notice it. “Oh, how 


’ 


she said, 
































unlucky!” she exclaimed, with a 
troubled look. ‘But, perhaps, after all, 
it does not so much matter. There is 
no harm in telling you what must soon 
be no secret. The princess also takes 
her departure to-morrow. Not of her 
free will—far otherwise. We are sent 
by that hateful chancellor to the fortress 
of Krell.” 

Ompertz opened his gray eyes. “This 
will be news for the lieutenant.” 

“Oh, the lieutenant!’ Minna cried, 
ruefully. “I begin to wish we had never 
seen him. It is all through him that we 
are to be banished to that terrible, 
dreary, barbarous castle of Krell. Ugh! 
We shall die or go mad with melan- 
choly in a fortnight!” 

But the soldier was busy with his plan 
of action. “You are not there yet,” he 
said; “and, if I might lay a plan, never 
should be. The sooner I carry this news 
to our friend the better. If he is of 
my mind he will not let his ladylove suf- 
fer imprisonment for his sake. Pfui! 
It is worse than cowardly to coerce a 
woman with fortresses and dungeons. 
I am more than ever ashamed to think 
I ever took service under that old das- 
tard. Now, you will keep a sharp eye 
for one or both of us to-day? We may 
not come till nightfall, but you shall 
hear of us before many hours are past, 
and our lieutenant’s family affairs may 
go to limbo. Now, am I to have the 
honor of bearing the letter?” 

She could not but hold it out to him. 
He took it with a bow, which had, per- 
haps, a touch of mockery in it; at any 
rate, there was a look of amused sat- 
isfaction in his face. “I thank you, 
gracious countess,” he said, “not only 
for the letter, but for the token that 
your confidence in this poor soldier is 
established.” 

“T hope it may be,” she said. Om- 
pertz bowed again and they parted. 

The soldier was somewhat surprised 
on joining Von Bertheim and delivering 
his message to find that the lieutenant 
did not fall in as eagerly as he had an- 
ticipated with a certain heroic plan he 
had formed on his way to the city. His 
manifest hesitation was a puzzle to the 
honest soldier. 
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“Surely, my friend,”’ he remonstrated, 
“you are never, after all the lady and 
you have gone through for one another 
—you are never going to allow that 
scheming old wretch to pack her off to 
a forsaken billet like. the fortress of 
Krell? I have seen the place; the sight 
is enough to make a sexton shudder. 
To a warm-hearted girl like Princess 
Ruperta it would mean the devil’s own 
torture. And once inside those walls, 
I doubt if you would have so much as 
a chance of getting sight of her, much 
less speech with her again, till this piti- 
ful laggard Prince Ludwig chooses to 
come and fetch her out.” 

“You scarcely understand the situa- 
tion, my good friend,” Von Bertheim 
said, thoughtfully. “But you will soon. 
Captain Anton de Gayl has gone to 
make preparations for our journey to- 
night.” 

Ompertz was looking at him uneasily. 
but he forbore to ask the question 
which his face and manner suggested. 
Perhaps the other comprehended this, 
for he said: “I am going now to the 
chancellor.” 

“To the chancellor!” the soldier 
echoed, in surprise. ‘Then the horses 
your friend is ordering will have a 
Sa load to-night than he bargains 
or.” 

Ludovic put a friendly hand on his 
shoulder. “I think not, captain. I can 
take care of myself, even with Chancel- 
lor Rollmar.” 

Ompertz looked at him in wonder and 
a little admiration. “Well,” he mut- 
tered, as Ludovic went out, “that is 
either the bravest fellow or the biggest 
fool I ever met in all my wanderings. 
They talk of fool’s luck; he has had 
enough of that to prove a regular skin- 
ful of folly.” 

Ludovic took his way to the chancel- 
lor’s. As he went along the principal 
thoroughfare of the city, a horseman 
came clattering down it, meeting him, a 
man who, by the singularity of his dress, 
as well as by a certain official impor- 
tance in his manner and pace, stood out 
from the rest of the traffic. As the rider 
drew near, Ludovic turned suddenly 
into a shop he happened to be passing. 
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It was done evidently from an impulse, 
as though to avoid recognition. He 
made a trifling purchase almost at hap- 
hazard, and then pursued his way. He 
had not gone far when he met his friend, 
Anton de Gayl, who came up with a 
face of concern. 

“You saw that fellow?” Von Bert- 
heim asked. 

“Ursleur? Yes; and, what is more, 
have spoken to him. He brings serious 
news.” 

“Ah! The king .". 

“Ts dead.” 

“Yours prepared that for me. Poor 
uncle. I am sorry, though, we never 
quite agreed. I wish I had been there.” 

“Yes,” Anton replied, gravely. “It 
would have been well, prince, for more 
reasons than one.” 

“What do you mean, Anton?” the 
other demanded, quickly, noticing the 
significance in his tone. 

“Ursleur brought Rollmar news 
which must be bad for you. It seems 
that your cousin, Ferdinand, has taken 
, advantage of your absence at this crit- 
ical moment todeclare that you are dead. 
He has by this probably got himself 
proclaimed king, seeing that he is the 
next heir after you.” 

“You really gather that?” 

“T do, indeed. Things were in a 
commotion when Ursleur left, and de- 
cidedly shaping that way. I do be- 
seech your highness to hurry back as 
fast as horses can take you. It is mad- 
ness to linger here.” 

The king was silent for a moment. 
“T start to-night.” 

“To-night?” Anton de Gayl ex- 
claimed, in a tone of remonstrance. 
“And it is yet hardly noon!” 

“Nevertheless, I cannot start earlier.’ 

“Under pardon, your highness, it is 
madness.” 

The king smiled. “Perhaps. Yes, 
yes, it is madness, yet none the less in- 
evitable.” 

His friend laughed. 








“T think I can 


understand,” he said, a little bitterly. 
“For only one thing does a sane man 
fling away a kingdom.” 

Ludovic laid his hand affectionately 
“Your impa- 


on the other’s shoulder. 
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tience is justified, my dear friend,” he 
said. “I know my interests are yours. 
But there is another thing, besides love, 
for which a man may risk his crown, 
and more, his life; that is honor.” 

“Honor? Yes. But surely 

“This is a complicated affair of mine, 
my dear Anton; and one which this 
business-of my uncle’s death and Ferdi- 
nand’s usurpation have made tenfold 
more difficult. The very act which calls 
me home posthaste at the same time 
makes it impossible to avoid a few 
hours’ delay.” 

De Gayl could say no more; so they 
returned together, the king seeming to 
abandon the intention with which he 
had set out. 


9 





CHAPTER XVI. 
A DESPERATE EXPEDIENT. 


The rest of the day was occupied by 
the new king in taking anxious thought 
and counsel. His original purpose of 
declaring his identity to the chancellor 
was now, he felt, a very doubtful expe- 
dient. A very black cloud was resting 
over him, and the crafty old minister 
was obviously not the one to look with 
favor upon men whose positions were 
insecure. 

If only Ludovic had declared himself 
sooner! As it was, a day’s delay had 
been fatal. And here came in the other 
complicating circumstance which had 
all along made him withhold the dis- 
closure, the animus and _ prejutiice 
against the unseen Prince Ludwig 
which had taken such hold of Ruperta’s 
mind. 

After her outburts of detestation he 
had not dared to declare himself. Lov- 
ing her as he did, the risk was too great, 
for she was still something of an enig- 
ma to him; and, although one word 
would have cleared up the situation and 
smoothed the course of their love, yet 
the revulsion might have been too great, 
might—who knows ?—have turned love 
to hate. ; 

When the scheme of the marriage 
had been agreed to by the king and min- 
isters, and then, as a natural though 
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hardly political necessity, had been 
mooted to him, he had hated the idea 
almost as cordially as ever did his des- 
tined bride. Expediency counts for lit- 
tle at five-and-twenty, at least in a free 
and healthy character. When the blood 
is warm the heart must govern the head, 
or love will have nothing to say to 
either. 

Their aversion to the match was pret- 
ty equal; their attitude differed with 
their sex. Ludwig, with a man’s steady 
common sense, realized the wisdom of 
the policy, and with bitterness in his 
heart bowed to the inevitable which his 
rank prescribed. Only he vowed he 
would put off that inevitable as long as 
possible. The little liberty he enjoyed 
was dear to him—and he was only 
twenty-five! Where was the hurry? 

He was answered that it lay in cer- 
tain contingencies. Death—lusty youth 
laughs at that; an interloper—the Prin- 
cess Ruperta might make another 





“So you have not gone,” Ruperta said. 


match; he fervently hoped she would. 
That was a reason for rather than 
against delay, he told himself, though 
he was too wise to utter his thoughts. 
A minister who, in a royal alliance, 
should take love into consideration, 
would be unworthy of the very strap of 
his portfolio. 

So Ludwig kept his own counsel, 
blowing neither hot nor cold upon the 


project, and quietly made preparations * 


for a solitary hunting excursion. The 
duke, his uncle, protested, but could not 
well deny his heir a month’s respite. 
After all, it would, perhaps, be no bad 
thing to show Chancellor Rollmar that 
they, on their side, were not exactly 
jumping at his proposal. 

But on the eve of his departure Lud- 
wig heard something which induced 
him to make some change in the neces- 
sary baggage prepared for the expedi- 
tion. He set out on the appointed day 
toward the great forest where the sport 
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lay, but it was to pass through that wild 
district with little harm to fur or feath- 
er. He had heard something of the 
princess, his intended bride, something 
which excited his imagination and 
raised his curiosity into a desire to veri- 
fy it. 

So as simple Lieutenant Ludovic von 
Bertheim he came to Waldenthor, his 
whereabouts being known to no one but 
his friend, Anton de Gayl, and there, in 
pursuance of his design, saw the prin- 
cess; then, by a lucky chance, as has 
been related, met her in as romantic a 
fashion as could be desired. 

But from that moment he had grad- 
ually created a situation where the phys- 
ical danger of remaining was out- 
weighed by the moral risk of with- 
drawing, and every day the difficulty 
intensified; until now, when an_ un- 
looked-for crisis had suddenly arisen, 
his position had become almost untena- 
ble. However, as an expedient from 
this, he, with characteristic boldness, 
determined on a desperate course of ac- 
tion. 

Accordingly Captain von Ompertz, 
much to his satisfaction, was taken into 
counsel, and a very workable scheme 
the soldier of fortune had to submit. 

At nightfall Ludovic and he made 
their way secretly into the park and 
across to the wing of the palace, which 
contained the princess’ apartments, De 
Gayl having been left in charge of the 
traveling carriage outside the park wall. 
As they approached the palace, Om- 
pertz stopped with a warning gesture 
and pointed to a figure, just discerni- 
ble, standing in the shadow of the wall 
below the princess’ windows. 

“The old fox has set a guard,” he 
whispered. “I must try impudence to 
get rid of him, and, if that fails, cold 
steel. Ugh! Let’s hope that won’t be 
needed; it makes me sick to draw in 
cold blood. Stay here, and for her 
highness’ sake, do not let him smoke 
you.” 

He had begun to go forward now, 
striding boldly toward the sentinel, who, 
as he drew near, challenged him. 

“Tt’s all right, friend,” he replied, 
with easy assurance. ‘‘You know Cap- 
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tain von Ompertz. I have come by his 
excellency’s orders to relieve you.” 

“To relieve me?” the guard repeated, 
dubiously. 

“Certainly,” Ompertz returned, bold- 
ly, cleverly refraining from explana- 
tions in favor of plausible bluffness. 
“Chancellor’s orders. Is not that 
enough? If you want reasons why, 
you'll find him at home yonder, and can 
go and ask him, which is more than I 
care to do.” 

“Oh, I’m content enough,” the other 
returned, with a gruff laugh. “If you 
are ordered to relieve me, so much the 
better night’s rest. Good-evening.” 

Ompertz had speculated shrewdly 
enough upon the chance that his being 
no longer in Rollmar’s service would 
not be generally known. In this he had 
proved right, and to the sentry, who 
knew nothing of the change, the abrupt 
relief had seemed, after all, quite natu- 
ral, especially as the chancellor’s orders 
were notoriously apt to be sudden and 
inexplicable. 

And now Ompertz had a clear stage 
for the carrying out of his plan. That 
he was expected by Minna and her mis- 
tress was soon evident. The window 
opened, and, after a short parley, Om- 
pertz ran off to the spot where he had 
left his companion, and returned with 
him, carrying also a bundle, which con- 
tained a rope ladder, upon which his 
energies had that afternédon been ex- 
pended. 

To carry the princess off under the 
very nose of the keen old chancellor 
was daring almost to madness. Yet 
what else could be done? The alterna- 
tive was to see her consigned to the 
prison castle of Krell till she should 
consent to marry Ferdinand the Usur- 
per, or Ludwig the Detested, whichever 
fortune should leave in possession of 
the kingdom. 

The plan had yet to be proposed to 
the princess. She might well draw back 
at the idea of a step so daring, so peril- 
ous, so absolutely mad, from her point 
of view, ignorant as she was of her lov- 
er’s real position. But her letter of that 
morning had indicated that her temper 
was ripe for a desperate attempt at es- 
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cape from Rollmar’s coercion, and on 
that idea he had acted. 

A weighted end of twine was thrown 
‘in at the window, and by that the rope 
ladder was drawn up. When this had 
been made fast, Ludovic ascended. 

“So you have not gone,” Ruperta 
said, as he kissed her hand. 

“Could I go,” he replied, ‘and leave 
you, dearest princess, to bear the pun- 
ishment I have brought upon you? Is 
it true that you are to be taken to 
Krell ?” 

“Tt is true,” she answered, with a 
show of proud resentment, “that we 
have been ordered to prepare for the 
journey. But the baron may find that 
it is one thing to order and another to 
be obeyed.” 

“He sends you to Krell because you 
will.not marry Prince Ludwig?” 

She laughed scornfully. “Prince Lud- 
wig? No. The baron’s regard for my 
feelings is shown by his now having 
provided another husband for me. 
Prince Ludwig has suddenly dropped 
out of the question.” 

“Ah?” 

“Yes,” she continued, in all bitter- 
ness. “King Josef is dead suddenly. 
The gallant Ludwig is nowhere to be 
found; he has had the good sense to 
efface himself at the thought of marry- 
ing me. His cousin, Ferdinand, has 
got himself proclaimed king, and as the 
throne, not the man, is Rollmar’s design 
for me, I am now to think no more of 
dear Ludwig, but to marry Ferdinand, 
or else spend the rest of my existence 
in the dungeons of Krell, a warning to 
those who think to thwart our chancel- 
lor. If I had loved Ludwig as much as 
I have hated him, it would have been all 
the same.” 

“So you have seen Rollmar?” 

“This afternoon. Yes, and defied 
him. He seemed to consider any deli- 
cacy in announcing the change of bride- 
grooms quite unnecessary. He was at 
least frank in his brutality, and had but 
one word to answer all my objections— 
Krell. But he shall see.” 

She spoke with a repressed indigna- 
tion, which seemed bursting for an out- 
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let. He took her hand, and they looked 
into each other’s eyes with a mutual un- 
derstanding. 

“Then you will come with me, dear- 
est ?” he said. 

For a moment she did not answer, 
but her silence was not of hesitation; 
her eyes seemed searching into his very 
soul. 

“T can trust you?” 

“To my life’s end, my love.” Her 
hands were clasped in his now. “But 
you shall not come with us, you shall 
not share my fortunes except by your 
own free will and wish. My love is too 
true to lead you selfishly away from 
your greater destiny.” 

She put out her hand. “Yes,” she re- 
plied, simply. “I will go for love of 
you.” 

Their lips met, then he said: “Come, 
then, dearest, we have no time to lose.” 

The hasty preparations for the jour- 
ney were soon made, while the two men 
waited below, where soon without mis- 
hap Ruperta and Minna joined them, 
and when Ompertz had, as far as possi- 
ble, removed the evidence of their flight, 
the four set off warily across the park. 
They reached the traveling carriage in 
safety, and with no sign of pursuit. It 
had been arranged that De Gayl should 
ride on in advance and take counsel with 
certain friends of Ludovic’s, and, if 
thought advisable, announce his ap- 
proach. 

So he gave up the reins to Ompertz 
and hurried off toward the city, where 
his horse waited ready saddled. Om- 
pertz whipped up the horses, and so the 
momentous flight began. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE FLIGHT. 


The journey which the fugitives had 
before them was one which necessarily 
was full of peril and difficulty, and, 
what to Ludovic’s interest was worse, 
delay. For to have taken the direct 
road from one capital to the other would 
have been madness. A very few leagues 
would have brought their flight to an 
ignominious end. They would have to 
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take an unfrequented route, to travel 
over byroads, to avoid towns, to pro- 
ceed warily, at least till they should 
have passed the boundary of the chan- 
cellor’s network of spies. 

All through the long, weary night the 
journey continued without break or any 
occurrence to interrupt the monotony of 
the dark hours. The princess, now that 
the step was taken, had resumed her 
natural composure, which was in strong 
contrast to Minna’s feverish anxiety. 
Their talk was disjointed and inclined 
to languish, since all three seemed pre- 
occupied, and the future seemed dark 
as the night through which they drove. 

But at last the long night showed 
signs of passing; black gave way to 
dark gray, ever growing lighter, till at 
length the landscape emerged from its 
shroud and stood half revealed in the 
chill mist of morning. They were still 
many miles from the frontier when they 
stopped at a small town for refreshment 
and change of horses. 

But the spirits of the little party rose 
with the day, and at the thought that, 
so far, their venture was successful 
Pursuit was, of course, inevitable, but 
the chance was that now they had a 
good many hours’ start, and every 
league they had had put between them 
and Waldenthor would have widened 
the radius and so increased the difficulty 
of tracking them. 

The princess and Minna could find 
consolation now for their hardships in 
exulting in Rollmar’s discomfiture. To 
have defied and checkmated the old fox 
was delightful to think of; they could 
imagine his incredulity, his rage, and 
laughed as they pictured his stormy in- 
terview with the duke. 

But no time was to be wasted; after 
a hurried meal they had to start again; 
at any moment signs of hue and cry 
might appear, and then their difficulties 
would be increased a hundredfold. 

Ompertz never let his spirits flag 
through the long hours, nor was it his 
fault if depression came upon the oth- 
ers. 

It was a happy moment when he 
shouted that they were crossing the 
frontier, unchallenged, unnoticed, for 
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they had left the road and taken a rough 
and devious way between the frontier 
villages. So they slipped across and 
pursued their journey with a feeling of 
something like relief now that they were 
beyond Rollmar’s jurisdiction. 

But when would safety be reached? 
Could they hope ever to be safe, strug- 
gling as they were in the toils of an in- 
ternational policy? 

Evening drew on and no untoward 
sign had come to rouse their fears. But 
now the character of their route was 
changing, and they were entering the 
wild forest and mountainous country 
which lay like a great rampart frowning 
them back from their destination. 

The entry to this gloomy region was 
enough to send a chill to the travelers’ 
hearts, and, as though to enhance its 
forbidding characteristics, the wind had 
begun to rise and moan through the 
trees and rocky fissures, and the sky to 
darken with the signs of a coming 
storm. Depressing as the prospect was, 
no turning back was to be thought of, 
the environment had to be ignored and 
the journey pushed on. 

Luckily the fresh horses they had 
lately taken were strong and used to the 
rough work they had before them. So 
they went sturdily forward, their driv- 
ers’ spirits seeming in no wise to be 
damped by the gloom that had sur- 
rounded them. 

For a while they would drive through 
the forest so thick and dark as to seem 
impenetrable, the road strewn with a 
carpet of moss and pine needles, so that 
they glided along without noise, the 
great trees, in their serried myriads, 
seeming to close in upon them with an 
oppressiveness which threatened to shut 
out air as well as light. 

Then the wall of trees would open 
out, the air would grow lighter, fresher, 
and the track would pass out upon an 
amphitheater of towering rocks—grim, 
frowning, majestic, beyond which the 
outlet was a defile roofed by the over- 
hanging cliffs so as to resemble the 
mouth of a cavern. 

The terrors of that natural tunnel 
made Minna cover her face with her 
hands and sob for very despair; Ru- 
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perta sat with pale face and compressed 
lips, keeping her fears, at least, from ut- 
terance. Ludovic leaned forward and 
touched her hand. She looked up quick- 
ly, with a little shiver ; then, as her eyes 
met his, he saw what told him she would 
be brave to the end. 

Soon the long archway was passed, to 
be succeeded by a steep ascent of a 
wooded gorge leading to the very heart 
of the mountains. Now the storm was 
beginning to break over them in its fury. 

They were forced to halt, and Om- 
pertz, still cheery, dismounted and held 
counsel with Ludovic. 

“We cannot go on through this, lieu- 
tenant,” he declared, ruefully, “at least 
not up this track. I know these moun- 
tain storms too well; we are compara- 
tively sheltered here, but at every step 
we take upward its fury will increase. 
We must turn aside, and make, at all 
hazards, for the main road. Yes, it is 
a risk, but it is either that or staying 
here all night.” 

Delay which could in any way be 
avoided was not to be thought of. And, 
indeed, if they were to take to the high- 
road now, the sooner they struck it the 
better for their chances of proceeding 
unmolested. But how were they to 
make their way out of that rocky maze? 

Never admitting the difficulty, Om- 
pertz turned the horses back, and made 
for a crossroad he had noticed some dis- 
tance back. This proved, when he 
turned into it, to be rough and almost 
impossible for a vehicle to traverse. 
Nothing daunted, Ompertz stuck to 
his task, and, his horses being willing 
and sure-footed, the carriage made some 
progress through the roaring tempest. 

But now their first serious mishap 
was to occur. The mountain road, 
which seemed to be getting smoother, 
so that the horses could increase their 
pace, dipped unexpectedly in its wind- 
ing course, just as a great squall of 
wind and rain came roaring over the 
mountain. Aided by the declivity, the 
carriage was now rolling down at a 
dangerous pace. 

Blinded for the moment by the squall, 
Ompertz was unable to check or even 
guide the horses. The carriage swerved 
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from side to side, to crash at last into 
a projecting corner of rock, the impact 
splintering a wheel and so bringing 
their progress to an end. With a cry 
of discomfiture, Ompertz leaped down 
and satisfied himself that no one was 
hurt. 

“Unlucky wretch that I am!” he 
cried, in an agony of regret. “I have 
ruined everything now.” 

Ludovic, taking in the cause of the 
accident, was far from blaming him. 

“No fault of yours, my friend. Who 
could hope to drive down such a place 
in a night like this?” 

As the clouds were swept across the 
sky, alternating darkness penetrable and 
impenetrable, the rain would cease fit- 
fully, and then pour down, and, caught 
by the wind, sweep horizontally through 
the gorge. The carriage certainly af- 
forded shelter, but to Ludovic the idea 
of having to stay there all night was 
maddening. It seemed the very ruin of 
their enterprise. 

“Stay you with the ladies,” said Om- 
pertz, “while I go and reconnoiter.” 

The accident seemed to have strength- 
ened rather than damped Ruperta’s 
spirit; it was as though nothing could 
matter now. So they talked almost 
cheerfully as the wind shrieked round 
them and the rain lashed the panes. 

Minna was resigned now to her fate; 
she could laugh with the recklessness of 
despair; all hope in her was shattered 
with the wheel. Happily the storm 
seemed inclined to abate something of 
its fury; the rain beat less savagely, the 
intervals of comparative light lasted 
longer. 5 

It was but a short half hour from 
Ompertz’s departure when his voice, 
hailing them, sent a thrill of expectation 
to their hearts. In an instant Ludovic 
was outside. Ompertz clambered 
breathless down the steep wall of rock. 

“There is a great Schloss not a quar- 
ter of an hour from here,” he cried. 
“We are in luck! There will at least 
be shelter and food, perhaps a carriage. 
Come! The weather is abating. I will 
show you the place. Man, you cannot 
leave the ladies, and one a princess, out 
here all night, and such a night, with a 
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fine house but a few minutes away,” he 
protested, as he saw Ludovic hesitate. 

A short consultation brought them to 
the conclusion that something must be 
risked. In that wild, desolate place they 
were not likely to be recognized, while 
shelter and rest were urgent, since their 
progress was stopped. Wrapping the 
princess and Minna in their cloaks, the 
two men helped them up the craggy side 
of the ravine, where they could strike 
across to the Schloss. 

To bring the horses up was a more 
formidable business, but Ompertz, 
whose experience had fitted him for the 
most practical difficulties, accomplished 
this without mishap, and the party 
pushed forward through the storm. 


The way was difficult enough; amid 
rocks and pitfalls they had, in the dark- 
ness, to proceed with the greatest care. 
After nearly half an hour’s walking, 
they entered a valley running through 
a vast pine forest, which rose and 
stretched away on either hand, a weird 
expanse of impenetrable blackness. 

At the top of a slight ascent Ompertz 
cried: “Look!” * 

They could see, a short way before 
them, a light shining out of the intense 
darkness as through a hole in a black 
curtain, and when they had gone a few 
steps further along the now descending 
road, the passing away of a dark cloud 
brought dimly out against the sky the 
turrets of the castle. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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SHE WAS MISTAKEN. 


66] AMES!” cried Mrs. Timmid, “there are burglars downstairs.” 
“Oh, no, there ain’t, my dear,” replied Mr. Timmid. 


“T’m sure there are.” 
“I’m sure there ain't.” 
“T tell you there are.” 
“T tell you there ain't.” 


“Your husband is right,-mum,” interposed a low-browed individual who 
thrust his head into the room at this juncture. “We’re upstairs.” 


ean. 
CORRECT. 
4 EACHER Wilfred, if an autoist starts from New York at 8 A. M. at a speed 


of one mile a minute, and travels in a straight line, where would he be at 


8 P. M? 


WILFRED—In the station house. 


@n. 
IN THE BACKWOODS. 
ILAS CROSBY—Why d’you s’pose men sixty years old should be chloro- 


formed ? 


HrrAM GUNBUSTA—So’s tew stop these fights *bout bein’ the oldest inhabit- 


ant, I guess. 


5, 


@n. 


NOT EASILY TOUCHED. 


ONES—Can TI touch you for ten dollars? 
SmirH—Not unless you have a longer reach than I think you have. 
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HE out - of - 
town. girl 
who goes to 

New York between the seasons has an 
exceptional opportunity of doing and 
seeing things. She can grasp advan- 
tages which her city sister would not 
neglect were she wiser. The New York 
girl is very apt to think there is nothing 
to New York if she is not there, but 
all the good sights and things of the 
city remain, notwithstanding, and all 
the more within the reach of the out- 
of-town girl because of the summer 
flitting of her city sister. 

It is a time of both preparing and 
waiting. While the fall fashions have 
not arrived, these coming events cast 
their shadows before. The shops are 
full of hints for the clever girl. Of 
course she doesn’t need to buy. Early 
prices are apt to be high ones, but she 
can take the idea home with her in her 
clever brain and with her clever fin- 
gers duplicate it, or even improve it. 

It is surely worth her while to stroll 
through the big shops these days. 
Among the little dress novelties that 
are being shown are stocks to wear with 
low-neck gowns. Here’s novelty for 
you. These stocks are the evolution of 
the old-time velvet neck ribbon, more 
familiarly known as a “beau-catcher.” 
The smartest are made of black velvet 
ribbon headed with a band of small ar- 
tificial flowers. Pink button roses com- 
bined with a band of black velvet make 
a fetching stock. Forget-me-nots are 


also used for the floral edge, and so are 
violets. These stocks are very becom- 
ing to the girl with a long, slender neck, 
and they are often worn to provide the 
touch of color contrast that a costume 
needs. In the shops they cost five dol- 
lars, but any girl ought to be able to 
duplicate one for fifty cents. 

Chiffon boas are also offered for sale, 
and many of them at reduced prices, 
A boa in a delicate shade of chiffon 





Stock to wear with low neck gown. 
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is worth picking up if it can be bought 
cheaply, as there are many ways of 
adding to its beauty by trimming it up 
a bit. One novel idea is to sew here 
and there over the boa small loops with 
a dangling rosette end—both the loop 
and the little rosette being made of 
black velvet. This gives a smart, new 
style to the boa. -Combining with the 
chiffon, especially if it is in the form 
of ruffles, flecks of marabout is another 
idea worth trying. A white chiffon boa 
flecked with brown marabout is attract- 
ive; and mingling faint yellow mara- 
bout with the white chiffon makes the 
boa dainty and effective. 

There seems to be contagion in the 
vanity case idea, for it is spreading in 
the most unexpected of ways. The big 
French touring motors are now pro- 
vided with very complete vanity cases, 
and even the frivolous little fan of the 
fashionable girl has taken unto itself, 
in a modified way, the same vanity case 
idea. The fan which will put in an ap- 
pearance at the dances this coming win- 
ter will deserve more than a passing 
glance. One imported novelty is made 
of plaited silk gauze. It is round in 
shape when opened, and forms a large 
fleur-de-lis in the colors of the natural 
flower. The sides of the fan and the 
handle aré of white bone. One side is 
carved to represent a fleur-de-lis and 
beautifully tinted in the bluish-purple 
shades; while imbedded in the other 
side of the fan is an oval-shaped mir- 
ror. When closed, the plaited silk 
gauze is entirely hidden from sight, and 
the fan may be held so that it will have 
the effect only of a carved and tinted 
flower. To the handle of this charm- 
ing little novelty ribbons are attached, 
forming a loop which may be slipped 
over the hand. The loop is provided 
with what appear to be dainty ribbon 
flower dangles, but on investigation the 
ribbon flowers are found to be little 
bags. One holds a tiny powder puff, an- 
other a little box of powder, and still 
another a perforated chamois bag con- 
taining sachet. When no one is look- 
ing, these new flower fans may be put 
to other uses besides wafting to their 
fair owner a dainty breeze. 





A novel silk coat. 


One particular out-of-town girl, who 
has been in New York for the past 
month, is congratulating herself on her 
own cleverness. During her shopping 
tours this summer, she has picked up 
many artistic bits of silk—remnants at 
bargain -prices; and here are some of 
the uses to which she plans to put these 
bargain silks. Since odd little silk 
coats of all sorts and shapes promise to 
be the vogue throughout the coming 
season, she plans to convert the piece 
of silk of which she has the most yards 
into a bolero dinner coat. The jacket 
is to be short, shaped to the figure and 
made of five rather broad tucks, which 
give the effect of five overlapping 
pieces, and each piece is decorated with 
a button. The sleeves are elbow length. 
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The sleeve is arranged in two. broad 


_tucks with a button on each tuck. At 


the elbow there is a frill of silk mull, 
which has the effect of being tied to 
the silk with narrow black velvet rib- 
bons. The neck of the little bolero is 
cut low, and worn with it will be a 
fichu of filmy white silk mull. It will 
be tied at the corsage in a loose knot, 
and then hang in two long ends. 
Though she will call this little tucked 
silk bolero a dinner jacket, yet that does 
not imply that she will wear it only 
when dining, for it will prove a charm- 
ing addition to a theater gown, or even 
a lingerie house frock. 

Any left-over strips of silk which 
she may have she will use as the lining 
for her newest kid belt, which, by the 
way, is a made-over belt, though no one 
could possibly guess it unless they were 
told. It, too, was a bargain; it was 
made of white kid and was about three 
and a half inches wide. With the aid 
of a puncher this clever out-of-town 
girl is going to treat it this way: She 
will scatter all over her kid belt round 
holes. She will then use whatever 
bright silk she has for a lining, and the 
color of the silk will show effectively 
through the holes. The flowered Dres- 
den silks are very pretty for this pur- 
pose, and so also are the shot silks 
where the colors are bright. 

The largest remnant of silk which 
she has, which happens to be five 
yards, she plans to make into a deep 
silk ruffle, which will button on to her 
mohair petticoat, and thus give it the 
silk frou-frou of which, like all girls, 
she is so fond. Out of her smaller 
remnants she will fashion a silk chemi- 
sette for herself, trimming it with nar- 
row velvet ribbon, put on about the 
stock in a fanciful design, and if she 
has enough silk left to match this 
chemisette, she will make it into deep 
cuffs. A set consisting of a silk chemi- 
sette and cuffs will be found a very 
useful addition to a girl’s wardrobe, for 
many of the bodices, whether of the 
lingerie sort or of cloth or velvet, are to 
be purposely made this autumn to be 
worn with a chemisette. 

Here is a little hint which a New 


York girl gave her out-of-town friend 
the other day, when how to remodel a 
dress was the topic of conversation. It 
was a shirt-waist suit of old blue 
chiffon taffeta that was under discus- 
sion. It had been made up very simply 
with only embroidered silk buttons for 
the trimming; and the New York girl 
was tired of the buttons; they were too 
conspicuous to keep in favor for any 
length of time. So she ripped them all 
off and put them away for future use, 
and transformed the gown completely 
by the novelty she introduced in the 
way of trimming. She explained to the 
out-of-town girl that she purchased 





Gown trimmed with silk covered cord. 
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cable cord about as thick as a lead 
pencil. This she covered with maize- 
colored chiffon taffeta. She cut the 
silk so that it just met around the cord 
and then sewed it over and over, catch- 
ing the cord here and there to keep the 
silk from twisting. After she had the 
cord all neatly covered, she then ar- 
ranged it in a scroll design, outlining 
a yoke for the waist and also a yoke 
for the skirt. The silk-covered cord 
was also introduced to give a new 
touch to the cuffs of the sleeves. This 
idea of trimming either a silk, cloth or 
canvas frock with silken cords is very 
effective, and many novelties can be in- 
troduced by varying the design in 
which the cord is applied. 

A Grecian key pattern is a stylish one 
to follow, and graduated loops of the 
cord can also be arranged with good 
effect. 

The shops are showing many novel- 
ties in the -way of jewelry. To the cas- 
ual observer there seems to be an over- 
supply of lockets. Many of them are 
of rose gold in Art Nouveau designs, 
showing exquisite shades of color. Any- 
one to look at the collection of lockets 
would naturally suppose that they were 
designed solely for the one purpose of 
holding the pictures of some one very 
dear to the wearer’s heart, but this is 
by no means the case. Instead of hid- 
ing away the picture of the dearest 
man or the dearest girl in the world, 
they hide from view a tiny powder puff 
and a bit of a mirror. And it is related 
by those who have a right to speak with 
authority, that so far the demand has 
been greater than the supply. Is the 
sentimental girl passing? Let us hope 
not, even if she is willing to supple- 
ment her powder puff for her sweet- 
heart’s picture. 

But New York also offers to the out- 
of-town girl many tempting things 
which cannot be found in the great 
shops. There are little shops in obscure 
streets, on dark corners—pawn shops, 
even, let us whisper—where unexpected 
treasures may be picked up for unex- 
pected prices. Slumming parties have 


gone out of vogue, as all things which 
have really no benefit must, and in their 


place now comes the visit to the East 
Side pawn shop, where unredeemed 
pledges may be redeemed. A pawn- 
shop tour is the latest diversion which 
the New York girl offers to her out-of- 
town guest. There is something so en- 
tirely new and unconventional about the 
idea that it is sure to appeal to the 
young woman seeking after novelty. 
And many are the interesting things 
that one is sure to come across at prices, 
of course, way below their real valua- 
tion. Old-fashioned jewelry may often 
be picked up. Antique silver cups and 
bowls are found as well as old carved 
ivories which would delight the heart 
of the collector. The girl who has 
tried it can testify that the pawn-shop 
tours are interesting in more ways than 
one. 

The New York young woman, espe- 
cially the bachelor girl or the mistress 
of a small apartment, has long ago 
learned how to make use of every 
available bit of space in her rooms. Her 
genius in this respect is sure to be 
looked upon with wonder by the out- 
of-town girl, who invariably comes 
from a home where space is not at a 
premium. But even if she does have 
big, roomy closets, the out-of-town girl 
may be interested in a new device 
which has just been brought out for 
the benefit of her New York sisters. It 
is a skeleton case of wood for holding 
hat boxes or shirt-waist boxes. The 
cases are made to hold either two or 
four boxes. The boxes rest on shelves, 
and are so arranged that they may 
easily be pulled out. They are much 
like a chest of drawers. Whatever the 
furniture in the room may be—white 
enamel, Flemish oak, or in the green 
finish, Mission style—the skeleton case 
is made of wood to exactly match it. 
The boxes are either made of flowered 
paper or they are covered with flow- 
ered cretonne, and a good idea is to 
have attached to each box a little rib- 
bon loop, by which it may be pulled 
out. 

It is apparent to the out-of-town girl 
that the New York girl always seems 
to enjoy discovering a new excuse for 
spending her money. Just at present 
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it is her hairdresser who is receiving 
a good share of her allowance. The 
fad of the small hat has made the care- 
fully dressed coiffure a necessity. Ev- 
ery other day, at least, the New York 
girl bows her head while the _hair- 
dresser converts her straight locks into 
the undulating Marcel wave. The use 
of the hot iron so often makes it neces- 
sary to have more 
and more frequent 
scalp treatments, so 
that if the fashion- 
able girl is not hav- 
ing her hair waved 
and dressed she is 
having scalp mas- 
sage. The very 
newest massage 
treatment is known 
as vibrassage, which 
is not an electrical 
treatment, but a 
combination of me- 
chanical movements, 
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hardly necessary to remark that pur- 
chased curls are used more often than 
curling the ends of one’s own hair. The 
pompadour is still the fashion, though 
it has passed through so many periods 
of change. It is now carefully waved, 
and has lost every vestige of any stiff 
look. Instead of being brushed straight 
back from the forehead all the way 





rapid vibrations and 





vacuum, electricity 





being employed only 
as a motive power. 
Vibrassage improves 
the circulation, and, 
as lack of or im- 
paired circulation of 
the blood to the 
scalp is frequently 
the cause of falling 
hair, it is regarded 
as a most beneficial 
treatment. And then, 














too, vibrassage has 
a soothing effect 4 
upon tired nerves, 
which is another 
reason why the New 
York woman likes 
it. 

The very latest 
way of arranging 
the hair is, after it 
is Marcel waved, to 
pile it high on the 
head and to finish 
the knot or puff with 
a cluster of little 
bobbing curls. It is 

















Case for holding hat boxes, 
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round, it is gracefully parted in the 
middle. 

When the tip-tilted hat is worn, a 
cluster of curls is often used tucked in 
at the back of the high coiffure, the 
curls taking the place of a flower 
cache-peigne many times. All sorts of 
combs are worn in the hair. The new- 
est are of colored enamel, and others 
of inlaid ivory. Hair nets are also all 
the fashion again. 

It is not every girl who cares to cul- 
tivate the patience necessary for the 
fancy work of the moment. The lace 
making, stiletto, cross stitch and padded 
embroidery all take time and much pa- 
tience. A New York girl who is al- 
ways anxious to obtain results quickly, 


has recently been experimenting with a 
new and effective sort of work. She 
bought a good-sized square of heavy 
white linen and enough colored linen to 
carry out her design. The white linen 
she then buttonholed in scallops. For 
the design she selected a stiff conven- 
tional big flower. She then cut out 
each flower in colored linen and basted 
them so that they formed a stiff-set 
row around the hem. After this. she 
buttonholed each flower to the white 
linen with mercerized cotton in the 
same shade. As a cover for a sofa pil- 
low, a pincushion or bureau scarf, this 
style of work is very effective, and can 
be done with but little trouble and in 
little time. 


e 


THOUGHT HE COULD USE SOME. 


ee S this the part of the fowl you like, Tommy?” asked his frugal uncle, passing 
him a plate containing a small portion of the breast. 
“Yes, that’s the kind, Uncle Jube,” responded Tommy, passing it back. “Give 


me some, please.” 


@a. 
POOR OLD BLACKSTONE. 
“ F your Honor pleases,” observed the young lawyer, “I should like to cite a few 


authorities upon that point. Blackstone says 





“The Court knows the law and is thoroughly advised in the premises; it has 


given its opinion and that settles it.” 


_ “It was not,” continued the young lawyer, soothingly, “with an idea of con- 
vincing your Honor that you were wrong, but I did want so much to show you 


what a fool old Blackstone was.” 


Cea 
MOVED HIM. 


THE little girl stood by the street letter-box, weeping bitterly. 
“What is the matter, my child?” asked the elderly philanthropist, who came 


along. 


“I—I wanted to post a letter,” she sobbed, “and I hadn’t any st-stamp. So 


I—I dropped two pennies in the—the slot at the top, and the—the stamp won’t 


come out!” 


Here the elderly philanthropist burst into tears. 

“Wh—what are you crying about?” she asked. 

“I weep, my child,” he said, wiping his eyes, “to think that a nice little girl 
like you should try to get money from me with such an old chestnut as that!” 
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Mid War's Alarms 


STORIES OF THE BLUE AND THE GRAY 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady 


Author of “For the Freedom of the Sea,” ““American Fights and Fighters,” etc. 


STORIES OF THE BLUE 


VI.—“‘‘And They Lived Happily Forever After’ 


(A Complete Story) 


HE favor of Providence, which 
had been most kind in the way 
of arranging meetings between 

Sears and his wife, seemed to have been 
withdrawn from the young couple after 
Edith’s escape down the river; for a 
long time had elapsed and he had not 
seen her again. He had not even re- 
ceived word from her. Nothing had 
come from her except a bunch of forget- 
me-nots which had reached him mys- 
teriously in a letter without signature 
or other writing. He had searched for 
her, too, desperately. He had spent his 
money freely to get tidings of her, to 
learn anything about her, but with little 
success. 

She had evidently gone far South, he 
divined; for, although his duties along 
the river took him to the shore on dif- 
ferent occasions, at various points, he 
could get no trace of her anywhere. So 
that at last he began to despair. He 
had made no impression upon her. In 
spite of all he had done, he had failed. 
No woman who loved could leave him 
so long without a word, a sign—yet 
there were the forget-me-nots ! 

He had participated on board the 
Bienville in the brilliant fighting on the 
river, at Island No. 10, at Fort Pillow, 
and especially at Memphis, where the 
Confederate River Defense Fleet had 
been destroyed. 

Upon the fall of Memphis, he had 
gone ashore and had endeavored to hunt 
up Mrs. Gaillard, his wife’s aunt, with 
whom she had told him she had in- 


tended to stay, and whose name he had 
carefully remembered. 

Mrs. Gaillard was a person of some 
importance in Memphis, evidently, and 
he easily found her house. To his bitter 
disappointment, it was closed. A few 
days before the action had taken place, 
she had gone down the river, no one 
knew where, no one could tell. He did 
learn, however, by most assiduous in- 
vestigation, that a certain young woman 
who had busied herself in the impro- 
vised hospitals among the sick and 
wounded Confederate soldiers, with 
whom the place was filled, had gone 
South with her. 

This at least convinced him that his 
wife was still alive. That was the last, 
the only trace he got of her for a long 
time. The South had opened its arms 
and swallowed her up. She was gone. 

He had recklessly undertaken the 
most desperate adventures in different 
parts of the South, despite the personal 
hazard, hoping that in some of these he 
might get trace of her. Although he 
had been entirely unsuccessful in that 
quest, one of his adventures had not 
been without profit in another direction. 
He hugged to his heart in his breast 
pocket a document which he longed to 
give to his wife. But the desired oppor- 
tunity never came. 

On her part, his wife was no less anx- 
ious for a meeting than was her hus- 
band. Two years of warfare, strange 
and parodoxical as it may seem, had 
actually taken some of the bitterness out 
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of the animosity between the North and 


South; especially in the case of those 
who actually fought against one an- 
other, or of those who, in the hospitals 
or elsewhere, came in close contact with 
the results of the fighting. There were 
touches of nature—thank God for it!— 
which Southerners and Northerners ex- 
perienced on field, in camp or in hos- 
pital which made all men akin. 

From the day on which she had 
watched her husband rowing around the 
bend of the great river away from her, 
Edith Sears had flung prejudice, dis- 
simulation, indifference to the winds. 
She loved him, she loved him even as 
he loved her. 

Save for her aunt, in whose society 
she had been thrown but little through- 
out her life, she was alone in the world. 
The men of the South with whom she 
came in contact were too occupied at 
that desperate season for gallantries. 

She lived her life alone, despite the 
fact that she worked, as did many gentle 
Southern women in those trying times, 
like a Trojan in the hospitals. It was 
the thought of her Northern husband 
that made her perhaps more of an angel 
of mercy—where all were kind—to the 
wounded Northern prisoners who were 
sometimes brought into the wards. 

She did not even know whether he 
had received the little bunch of forget- 
me-nots she had so daringly sent him in 
a moment when passion had overcome 
prudence, maidenly reserve, every- 
thing! 

Perhaps, if she had been left to her- 


self, she might have remained in Mem- ° 


phis when the ironclads came down the 
river, but a certain pride, false or not, 
as that may be, but very real, kept her 
from absolutely throwing herself into 
his arms; so she accompanied her aunt, 
who viewed her going as a matter of 
course. She longed for a sight.of him, 
she longed for a touch of his hand, the 
sound of his voice, but he must seek 
her, he must find her. It was the old 
instinct that makes a woman retreat, a 
man pursue. 

Fourth of July found sadness and 
sorrow abiding in the trenches, the 
ruined dwellings, or the caves of Vicks- 


burg. After months of hard fighting in 
many desperate battles, after a splendid 
defense and a long, hard siege, the 
agony of suspense was over. The 
agony of defeat was beginning. Gen- 
eral Pemberton had surrendered his 
army to the Union troops, who, early 
in the morning, had entered the town 
and were coming down the street which 
led past the bluffs to the water’s edge. 
Down on the river front the huge black 
ironclads of the Union, their scarred 
and battered sides giving vivid evi- 
dence of the fierce battles they had sur- 
vived while running the batteries on the 
river, were steaming slowly up to the 
wharves, flags and ensigns fluttering 
proudly from every staff. 

With many others, Edith Sears had 
lived in a cave scooped out of the bluffs. 
During the siege her aged aunt had 
died from exposure, hardship and per- 
haps disappointment. She herself had 
become so worn out from her constant 
labors in the crowded hospitals that the 
surgeon in charge had peremptorily or- 
dered her away from them. Her work 
was practically done, anyway, for when 
she broke down, everybody realized 
that the end of the siege was at hand; 
all efforts at relief had failed, the iron 
grip of the besiegers was never relaxed, 
and the Federal troops would be in the 
city in a short time. Would he be with 
them, she wondered, and the hope back 
of the wonder robbed the surrender of 
half its sorrow. She hated herself for 
this apparent disloyalty, but could not 
help it. 

She sat, listlessly enough, for she was 
ill and tired, on a rough chair at the 
mouth, or door, of the cave, watching 
and waiting, wondering and hoping. 
She had not strength to resist him now. 
When he came he would find her ready. 

There was the sound of rattling 
drums and blaring bugles in the street 
cut through the bluffs and leading down 
past the water batteries with their silent 
cannon to the levee by the river. Some 
of the negroes of the town were shout- 
ing and yelling around a moving mass 
upon the hills. For some reason, she 
scarcely knew why, she rose to her feet 
and stepped out through the doorway 
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Down on the river front the huge black ironclads of 
the Union were steaming slowly 
up to the wharves. 


into the bright sunlight of the smiling 
morning. 

There they came, a long line of men, 
the dust and dirt of hard campaigning, 
of nights and days in the trenches, thick 
upon their faded blue uniforms. The 
Union troops! They were here! 

She stared at them, although she 
knew they were coming, with a sudden 
sense of shock. It was over then— 
Vicksburg had fallen! The Confeder- 
acy was doomed! The great river 
would belong to the men of the black 
ironclads below them. He and. his 
would be the master of her and hers. 
She would fight no more against her 
fate; only let him come, and come 
quickly, and take her! 

In front of the advancing soldiers rode 
a large, powerful man with long black 
hair, a heavy, drooping black mustache; 
a stark, swart-faced Indian-looking 
man, of magnificent proportions; a bold 
soldier—every inch of him. By his side 
rode a smaller man, short of stature, in- 
significant of form, with a close-cut 
beard and mustache already slightly 
gray. He had a cigar in his firmly 
closed mouth. He rode straight on, 
looking neither to the right nor left. 
Back of the two clattered a brilliant 
staff, and then the men. 

As they came closer, the watching 
woman divined that those two in the 
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lead must be persons of consequenice. 
Who they were she could not tell. She 
noticed, as they approached her, that 
the tall man on the coal-black horse 
spoke to the other—the little man—with 
an air of deference. 

As they drew nearer still, she caught 
a glimpse of the smaller man’s face un- 
der his plain black slouch hat. He 
looked as if he could walk through a 
stone wall if he made up his mind to 
it. There was tremendous force in his 
presence, the more oppressive because 
it was voiceless, so mute, as it were— 
power without parade. There was about 
him none of the trappings of rank, yet 
it must be the hated General Grant! 

She stared at him, closely realizing, 
as many did, that he was the final foe- 
man against which her beloved South 
must match its glorious steel. He was 
so quiet, so still, so evidently preoccu- 
pied, that it was not until General 
Logan, he of the black mustache and 
herculean proportions, called his atten- 
tion to her that the little. general looked 
in her direction. 

And, indeed, worn and wasted as she 
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was, she was well worth even the in- 
spection of the great captain. She drew 
herself up instantly under the stimulus 
of his steady, searching glance. He 
smiled slightly at her standing there, 
pale but resolute, helpless but. deter- 
mined, typical of the South from which 
she sprang, and then he raised his hat 
to her and bowed rather awkwardly. 
His face changed a little. She had not 
believed so iron a man could look so 
kind. 

A sudden idea sprang into the wom- 
an’s mind. She made a step toward 
him and stretched out her hand. Her 
instincts were not at fault. He reined 
in his horse by her side instantly. 

“Are you not General Grant, sir?” 
she asked. 

He nodded, evidently being chary of 
words, 

“Do you know—is 
Sears in the fleet ?” 

He looked at her more closely, a note 
of interrogation in his eyes. 

“He was secretary of the flag officer,” 
she went on. 

“He is on the Bienville,’ said the 
general, kindly. 

“He is a friend of mine. Is he——” 

“Badly wounded in the assault on 
your works on the twenty-second.” 

With a low cry, the woman laid her 
hand on her heart and shrank back. 

“Can I do anything for you?” asked 
the general. 

“May I go to him there?” 

“Certainly. If you have trouble get- 
ting aboard, apply to me.” 

He looked at her a moment, pity in 
his glance, raised his hat again, spoke 
to his horse, and rode away to his place 
at the head of the column, which had 
not waited for.him, but had marched on 
in obedience to his signal. 

As fast as she could go—she took ad- 
vantage of short cuts not practicable 
for the army, and thus arrived long be- 
fore the Union soldiers—she ran to- 
ward the river. Panting and breathless, 


there a—Mr. 


she reached the wharf just as the Bien- 
ville, which she recognized from the 
broad pennant flying above her, tied tp 
alongside. Dashing through the crowd 


of idlers curiously watching this opera- 
tion, she presented herself at the gang- 
way. 

“The flag officer,’”’ she said to the as- 
tonished marine on guard. “I must see 
him at once! Tell him that Mrs. 
Sears if 

But the flag officer was near. At the 
sound of her voice he turned. 

“Thank Heaven!” he cried, stretch- 
ing out his hands in welcome, ‘“‘you have 
come at last.” 

He drew her inboard and turned her 
steps aft. 

“My—my husband!” she faltered. 

“Living yet, but in bad case. He has 
been praying, dying, for a sight of you.” 

“Let me see him,” cried the woman, 
in a low, tense voice. 

“You will control yourself?” 

“Yes, yes! Let me see him at once.” 

In a few moments she was in the 
cabin. 

“He is there,” said the flag officer, 
softly, pointing to the spare berth oppo- 
site his own. “Shall I prepare him?” 

“No, no.” 

“Gently, then!” 

She stood for a moment with her 
hands pressed against her heart, and 
then opened the door; opened it and 
closed it behind her so quietly that it 
did not make a sound. There on the 
berth lay her lover—her husband. He 
had happened to be with General 
Grant’s staff on the day of the final 
assault upon the works of Vicksburg. 
Grant had sent him to carry a message. 
He had volunteered for the duty, the 
general’s other aides being engaged. 
He had got in the very thick of the 
fighting, had rallied a regiment, led it 
to the attack, and had planted its flag on 
the parapet, only to be shot down with 
the colors. A rifle bullet had severely 
torn his shoulder. At the same time 
an exploding shell had filled him with 
pieces of steel. In his rundown condi- 
tion the effect had been most serious. 
He had not recovered from his wounds 
as he should have done. Worst of all, 
he was pining for her. He was sick 
unto death. 

He lay there, his eyes closed as if 


















































“Can I do anything for you?” asked the general. 


asleep. She stared at him, her heart 
yearning over him. Presently he opened 
his eyes and looked about him. His 
wandering glance comprehended her, 
stopped wavering, and remained fixed 


upon her, in a curious, half frightened 
gaze. 
“Edith!” he said, softly, and doubt- 
fully, at last. “It can’t be!” 
“Yes—yes, it is I.” 
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He seemed bewildered. He glanced 
through the open air port at the tim- 
bers opposite which the flagship lay. 

“Where are we?” he asked, finally, 
very faintly. 

“It is Vicksburg,” said the woman; 
“it was surrendered to-day. And I— 
your general told me you were here and 
wounded—and I came.” 

“Thank God!” said Sears. “I guess 
I’m done for now. You will get your 
release, anyway, but I want you to know 
I tried to make things easy for you. 
Look under my pillow.” 

“Don’t talk of that now,” she pro- 
tested. 

“T must,” he went on. “There are 
papers. Will you get them?” 














She slipped her hand beneath his pil- 
low—how she thrilled as she touched 
his face—and drew forth two folded 
papers. 

“The short one—open it.” 

Obeying him, a glance put her in pos- 
session of the contents. ~ 

“My wedding certificate!’ she ex- 
claimed, in great surprise. 

“T got that from Chaplain Brown six 
months ago.” 

“Thank you,” she said, gratefully, 
smiling at him. “I only needed this. 
You are so good to me.” 

She knelt down on the chair at the 
side of the High berth and leaned closer 
over him. She pressed the certificate to 
her lips and smiled at him with eyes 
that were almost in tears. Then she 
took his wasted hand in her own. He 
did not tell her that he had procured 
the certificate at the imminent risk of 
his life; although possibly she may 
have divined it with the instinct that 
Providence sometimes vouchsafes to 
loving women. It meant so much to 
her. It was the outward and visible 
sign of that she cherished, and which 

she hadcome there to acknowledge. 
“Now you must look at the other 
paper,” he said, 
at last. 

“What need 
now ?” 

“You will find 
it as valuable as 
the first. I beg 
you to examine 
x" 

She drew 
back a little and 
opened it. It 
was a formal 
statement, duly 
executed before 
the proper au- 
thorities, signed 
and _ witnessed, 
stamped and 
sealed, detailing 
the circum- 
stances of their 
marriage; __ stat- 


Me of ing how they 
She read it with a deepening frown. 


had chanced -to 
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be made man and wife, and solemnly 
declaring that in view of these circum- 
stances no objection would be made by 
the affiant to the annulment which, he 
joined with his pseudo-wife in praying, 


_might be granted by any court of com- 


petent jurisdiction. 

She read it with a deepening frown; 
at the same time a keen pang of agony 
shot through her heart. 

“You wish this?” she asked, quietly, 
all her soul in her eyes. 

“What I wish is of little moment,” 
he answered, promptly. “I shall never 
get well.” 

“Why do you say that?” she inter- 
rupted, in swift remonstrance. 

“Because I do not want to get well 
without you,” he replied, directly. “I 
drew this up when I was in health, and 
I have kept it since then so that you 
might see, even if I died, that I had been 
true to my promise to take no advan- 
tage, although I loved you—I love you 
now — more than life, death — every- 
thing!” 

His passion lent unwonted strength 
to his voice. 

“J——_”_ The woman hesitated. “I 
refuse,” she went on, bravely, “to be 
set aside in this way. See!” 

She held up the document of renunci- 
ation before his eyes. She tore it in 
half, brought the pieces together, and 
tore it again and again. Sears eagerly 
watched her. There was a light in his 
eyes that was good to see. She leaned 
across him, extended her hand through 
the port, and the scattered papers spread 
over the water of the river. She was 
blushing vividly. 

“They are gone, forever!” she said. 

“What does this mean?” he asked, 
his soul at gaze, his life at touch. 


“It means that I love you! That 
everything else is nothing. That I am 


-yours if you want me; if you care for 


me. That I will go with you where you 
will, when you will! Oh, my husband, 
you won't die, you cannot! You must 
live for——”’ 

“Now that I have you,” he said, smil- 
ing bravely, “I shall live forever.” 

“Do you see this ring?” she con- 
tinued, drawing it from her breast and 
unclasping the chain which had held it. 
“T have waited for this moment.” 

She laid it in his trembling hand. 

“You mean?” he asked. 

“T want you to put it on once more.” 

Guided by her, he slipped the heavy 
seal ring upon the ring finger of her 
heart hand again. Then, in response 
to a mute invitation in his eyes, she 
drew his head gently to her breast and 
kissed him. It was the seal of. their 
wedding. There were life and health in 
her sweet caress. 

Presently the door opened behind. 
She glanced up, but, proud of her rela- 
tionship, did not release him. The old 
flag officer looked down at the two. 

“I was afraid,” he faltered. ‘You 
were so quiet.” 

“You need not fear anything further 
for me, Uncle John,” said the young 
man, in a stronger voice than he had 
used for months; “she loves me. I am 
going to get well.” 

It was a trite remark, quite worn out 
by frequent exploitation, but the flag 
officer could think of nothing else to 
say than: 

“God bless you, my children!” 

Then, with wise discretion, he turned 
and walked out and closed the door be- 
hind him. 


STORIES OF THE GRAY 


Vi.—Lincoln, Grant, Lee and the End 


(A Complete Story) 


HE contrast between the scene 
they had just left and that of 
which they were now a part was 

appalling. Back of them were well- 
fed, well-clothed, properly-housed, thor- 


oughly-equipped, cheerful-looking sol- 
diers. Around them were ragged, tat- 
tered, starving, gaunt-faced, tired-out 
men. An hour before they had been at 
City Point, the headquarters of General 
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Grant. Now they were in Petersburg, 
the headquarters of General Lee. 

It had not been easy to get there. 
Brusque Secretary Stanton had _ posi- 
tively and peremptorily refused to as- 
sist them in any way, in spite of Colonel 
Trent’s well-known loyalty and the 
valuable services he had rendered the 
forces of the government in the valley 
of the Shenandoah throughout the war. 
But the colonel, as indomitable as the 





“Take that,” he said, “to General Grant. He will arrange it, if possible.” 





great war minister, had resolutely car- 
ried matters to the fountain head of 
authority and power, and from Presi- 
dent Lincoln himself he had secured a 
note to General Grant. 

Wherever he had gone throughout 
the city of Washington in the weari- 
some days he spent there, in his en- 
deavor to get permission to pass through 
the Union lines and enter Richmond, if 
the Confederates would’ allow it, his 
daughter had ac- 
companied him. 
She was clad in 
the same cheap 
makeshift cloth- 
ing she had 
worn when she 
had been cap- 
tured. Her fa- 
ther, who suf - 
fered from no 
present: lack of 
means, since 
some of his 
property was in- 
vested in the 
North, had of- 
fered to provide 
for her bounti- 
fully, even lux- 
uriously, but she 
had refused to 
accept anything 
from him except 
the barest neces- 
sities of life. In 
her unbending 
pride of section, 
she would take 
nothing from 
Northern 
bounty, although 
it was offered 
to her by her 
own father. 

Therefore it 
was avery 
shabby looking 
woman whom 
her father pre- 
sented to the 
great President 
in the White 
House. 
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She held her head high and bore her- 
self as proudly as she had ever done in 
her life when she entered the Presi- 
dent’s private room. She had not 
wished to be there. She had pleaded 
that she might be spared the—to her— 
crowning humiliation of an introduc- 
tion to the despised and detested Lin- 
coln. But her father had grimly in- 
sisted. He was going with her into 
Richmond, she must go with him to the 
White House, he argued, logically 


enough. Under compulsion, therefore, 


she came. 

The first impression she formed of 
the gaunt, rugged face towering above 
her was that of intense ugliness. Un- 
doubtedly he was the homeliest man 
she had ever seen! But when her father 
told the President of her errand—how 
she came to be there, what she wanted— 
the great, tall man stepped over to her, 
took her hand and smiled upon her. 
And there was so much courtesy, so 
much gentle good will, such a warm 
heart, evidenced by that smile, that in 
spite of her effort to steel her heart, 
insensibly her hatred began to be dis- 
sipated by his winning kindness. 

“My poor child,” he said, in his deep, 
strong voice, “how you must have suf- 
fered!” 

“Yes, yes, Mr. President, as all the 
women in the South have suffered,” she 
answered, swiitly. 

“Ay, as women always suffer in 
war,”’ responded the President, gravely. 
“Meanwhile I shall be glad to do any- 
thing for you that I can,” he continued, 
almost crushing her hand in his enor- 
mous palm, “to help you, to help your 
brother, even if I be giving comfort to 
the enemy thereby.” 

“Thank you, sir. If you could only 
know how he needs my father.” 

“I must say,” said Lincoln, turning 
to the colonel, “that your daughter 
looks as if she were in need of help 
herself.”” There was a note of warn- 
ing—or was it reproof?—in his speech. 

“T have offered her everything, Mr. 
President,” protested Colonel Trent; 
“urged upon her clothing, luxuries & 

“My father has been most kind to 
me, sir,” interrupted Rosalie, jealous 





for the reputation of her parent, “but I 
will take nothing. I will share the ex- 
igencies of the situation with all the 
women of the South. The war has 
stripped us of everything.” 

“Would to God,” said the President, 
impulsively, “that this war were over!” 

“Oh, Mr. President,” Rosalie burst 
out, impetuously, emboldened by the 
kindness and goodness radiating from 
that simple yet splendid personality in 
which she stood, “you can end it! 
Won’t you tell the soldiers to let us 
alone?” 

“Rédsalie!”’ cried her father, scan- 
dalized by such an appeal. 

“My child,” said the President, and 
for the first time she noticed the touch 
of pathos in the craggy: countenance 
before her, “if it were a matter between 
you and me alone, we might end it here 
and now. But it is a question of a 
united country against a divided State. 
Each must do his duty as he sees it. I 
must go on in my appointed course un- 
til the end, and God will determine the 
issue.” 

He spoke at once with the gravity of 
a seer and the inspiration of a prophet. 
In his declaration there was a finality 
which admitted of no further discus- 
sion. The President himself broke the 
silence that ensued upon his solemn 
words, for he turned to a table, sat 
down before it, scribbled a brief note 
and handed it to Colonel Trent. 

“Take that,’ he said, “to General 
Grant. He will arrange it, if possible. 
Good-by, Colonel Trent. I hope you 


. will find your boy on the road to recov- 


ery. When the war is over, bring him 
to me. Good-by, my dear young lady. 
May God bless you for a brave, honest 
heart, however you may be mistaken.” 

As Rosalie bent low before him he 
laid his hand lightly for a moment upon 
her head—as if in benediction. And 
Rosalie never forgot that moment. She 
left that room with a changed feeling 
toward the great President. The cause 
of the South was hopeless. Even she 
began faintly to realize that, though she 
fought against the admission with all 
the strength of her nature; but in the 
President she _ instinctively felt the 
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“Tam a Southern woman and I glory in it!” said Rosalie. 


South would have, in the hour of de- 
feat, a warm and generous friend. 

Armed with this letter and the neces- 
sary forms for travel, which were easily 
secured upon the presentation of the 
pass to the proper authorities, four days 
later Colonel Trent and Rosalie de- 
scended from the ramshackle carriage 
which had brought them from the rail- 
road to the headquarters of General 
Grant. It was a busy place, and they 
had to wait some time for an audience 
with the great general. Presently their 
time came around, and they were con- 
ducted to the private office. 

The little general shook hands with 
Colonel Trent—whom he had known in 
the Mexican War, and who was known 
to him by reputation as well—bowed 
slightly to Rosalie Trent, who surveyed 
him with scarcely less interest than that 
with which she had looked at Lincoln. 

Her heart sank at the sight of Grant. 
Without grace, polish or any great 
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physical charm, his 
was one of the most 
impressive personali- 
ties with whom she 
had ever come in con- 
tact. He looked as if 
nothing on earth 
would ever turn him 
from his purpose; as 
if valor and courage, 
skill and daring, sac- 
rifice and devotion 
_ might all spend them- 
selves __ fruitlessly 
against his stubborn, 
unbending, unchange- 
able resolution. If 

Lincoln typified the 

spiritual side of the 
Northern cause, its soul, Grant was the 
very incarnation of its physical force, 
its body. 

Not until she had seen these two 
men had Rosalie permitted herself to 
despair. The whole South had had 
such blind faith in the justice of its 
cause, such unbounded trust in the ge- 
nius of its generals, and such sublime 
confidence in the valor of its soldiery, 
that, although matters had gone sadly 
against them of late, they had never 
permitted themselves to doubt of ulti- 
mate success. Rosalie had begun to 
doubt while she had listened to Lin- 
coln; she was assured in her doubts 
when she saw Grant. 

“What do you wish, Colonel Trent?” 
asked Grant, after introductions had 
taken place. 

“To get into Petersburg and Rich- 
mond, sir.” 

“T have been trying that myself for 
three months with a hundred thousand 
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men to assist me, and have not yet suc- 
ceeded,” returned the general, grimly. 
There was not a smile upon his face, 
but a twinkle of humor in his eye re- 
lieved the dogged tenacity of his ex- 
pression as he spoke. 

“You will get in in the end, how- 
ever,” said Colonel Trent, promptly. 

The general nodded, as if there could 
be no argument about that, and Rosa- 
lie’s face flamed. 


“Not while General Lee and his sol- 


diers are there to prevent it, sir, I am 
sure!” she cried, spiritedly. Then she 
could have bitten her tongue out for 
her imprudence. 

“T had thought you were a Union 
man, Colonel Trent,” said the general, 
quietly, looking keenly at the woman. 

“I am, sir, but my daughter——” 

“Ah, I see,” returned the general, 
tactfully, anxious to spare the older 


man the pain of a confession which - 


would have hurt him. 

“T am a Southern woman and I glory 
in it!” said Rosalie. 

Somehow or other, while Lincoln 
had calmed and soothed her, had almost 
won her affection, this little soldier ex- 
cited all the antagonisms of her soul. 
Grant nodded at her, stared at her 
speculatively a moment,and then turned 
to the colonel. 

“You have some credentials to pre- 
sent, sir?” he asked, formally. 

“T have letters to you from President 
Lincoln and from General Sheridan, 
general.” 

Grant took the papers, read them 
swiftly and handed them back. 

“My son is ill in Richmond, sick unto 
death,” explained Colonel Trent. 

“You shall go at once. General 
Rawlins,” called General Grant, to one 
of his staff officers, “see that a flag of 
truce is got ready to take this gentle- 
man and his daughter to the enemy’s 
lines at Petersburg. Do not think too 
hardly of us, Miss Trent,” continued the 
general, offering her his hand. ‘War 
is a wretched business, and the sooner 
it is over the better for all of us. That’s 
why I am doing my best to end it quick- 
ly, at whatever present cost. I want 
nothing so much as peace.” 


There was something attractive about 
the little soldier, after all, although he 
was different from the kind of soldiers . 
Rosalie Trent was accustomed to see, 
and to her surprise’ she found herself 
shaking hands with the hated Union 
general! Perhaps she repented a little 
of her furious outburst of a few mo- 
ments before. Really, these Northern 
people did not seem so very bad when 
one came in actual contact with them! 

All this was forgotten for the time 
beirg, however, when the. flag was 
halted outside the earthworks of Pe- 
tersburg. After the necessary formali- 
ties, the escort to the flag went back to 
City Point, while Rosalie and her father 
were taken through the lines. Rosalie 
Trent was well known to General Lee, 
and she asked to be taken to his head- 
quarters, her father leaving further 
conduct of the affair to her thereafter. 

The same simplicity and absence of 
pretense or parade which had marked 
both the White House and the head- 
quarters at City Point, were apparent 
at Petersburg—the simplicity of great- 
ness. Fresh from contact with the two 
dominant personalities of the war on 
the Union side, Rosalie, as she reintro- 
duced her father to General Lee—they, 
too, had been comrades in the Mexican 
War—could not forbear contrasting 
her hero with the other two: 

Lee was as gentle and as kind as Lin- 
coln, as forceful and as powerful as 
Grant, she thought with a thrill of 
pride; and then there was about him a 
refinement, a dignity, a grace—the 
stamp of birth, breeding, authority long 
inherited—that neither the Union sol- 
dier nor the Union President exhibited. 
In her eyes the others might be princes, 
ay, but here was a king among men! 
The great, the royal, the magnificent 
Lee! Like every woman, old or young, 
in the South, she loved him. With him 
to lead there could be no failure. Her 
confidence revived, her doubts vanished, 
as she stood in the presence of this 
great man and great captain. 

“T can admit you to Petersburg, 
Colonel Trent,” said General Lee, 
gracefully acknowledging the intro- 
duction after he had read Grant’s note, 























“Father !” protested the girl, indignantly. But General Lee smiled deprecatingly. 


for all Colonel Trent was in his eyes 
a recreant to Virginia, and therefore 
far more than a Northern enemy, “but 
I warn you, sir, I shall not be able— 
or willing—to pass you out again.” 

“T shall be content to wait until the 
Union troops come in,” said Colonel 
Trent, coolly. 


“Father!” protested the girl, indig- 
nantly, but General Lee, quite master 
of himself, in spite of this shocking dis- 
courtesy, turned to the young lady and 
smiled deprecatingly. - 

“Never mind, Miss Rosalie,” he said, 
quictly “T am quite aware that the 

nion troops are very desirous of get- 
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ting in, but we still hold the lines. We 
shall hold them until the last man. 
Colonel Trent, I regret, as | have often 
done, to differ with an old comrade in 
arms, to find one who stood shoulder 
to shoulder now doing his best to as- 
sist in overwhelming Virginia and the 
South, but at least we can-differ with- 
out recrimination. It’s too late for that 
now, sir.” 

“General Lee,” said Colonel Trent, 
impulsively, with a flush of shame on 
his withered old face, “your courtesy 
humiliates me, I ask your pardon for 
my rude speech of a moment since. I 
shall await your pleasure as to my re- 
turn. Meanwhile, for old comradeship, 
allow me—if in any way——” 

The colonel hesitated; he had in- 
tended to put his purse at the other’s 
private disposal. 

“T want nothing, Colonel Trent,” in- 
terrupted the general, briefly ; “nothing, 
at least, that you can give me. But 
your offer was kindly meant, and I ac- 
cept your apology. We can perhaps 
some day resume our ancient friend- 
ship. Now, Miss Trent, before you 
go,’ continued Lee, after directing 
Colonel Marshall to make out the nec- 
essary papers giving Colonel Trent 
freedom to pass to Richmond, “per- 
haps you can tell me something about 
the valley. Early has been defeated, I 
know, but what of Herrick?” 

“General Lee,” said Rosalie, “we 
were set upon by General Custer’s di- 
vision, and, although General Herrick 
and his men made a heroic defense, 
they were cut to pieces. The general 
and myself were made prisoners, but 
General Herrick escaped. Have you 
heard anything from him?” 

“Nothing,” answered Lee, sadly. 

“T had hoped,” said the girl, “that 


he might have arrived here before me.” . 


“It’s hardly possible, Miss Rosalie, 
but when he does come I shall send him 
to you, if I can spare him for half an 
hour. He’s too good a soldier to allow 
himself to get killed or captured again. 
Colonel Trent, may I offer you my 
sympathy for the loss of your son, 
Colonel Richard Trent? His conduct 
came under my personal observation at 


Spottsylvania Court House. He died 
at the head of his regiment in the 
Bloody Angle in the most terrific fight- 
ing of the war, so far as my experience 
goes. He was a most gallant and 
promising officer, and, together with 
the whole South, I deeply regret his 
loss.” 

“His cause was not mine,” said Colo- 
nel Trent, gravely, “but I am glad he 
died like a soldier and a gentleman.” 

“He could have died no other way, 
sir.” 

“Thank you. Good-by, General Lee.” 

For seven months Rosalie Trent and 
her father remained in Richmond. 
Lieutenant Tom got well rapidly after 
his father joined him, and went back to 
his regiment. Herrick succeeded in re- 
joining Lee’s army a month after his 
escape from Custer’s men. Rosalie 
scarcely recognized the gaunt and 
haggard man who dragged himself up 
the steps of her Richmond home. 

The old colonel’s money, of which 
he had brought with him a liberal 
amount in gold, by realizing at great 
loss upon some of his Northern securi- 
ties in his need, provided such neces- 
sary dainties as were procurable, and, 
aided by a sweetheart’s nursing, the 
first of the year found Herrick in com- 
parative health once more. He had lost 
his command, there was no other avail- 
able for him in that depleted and disin- 
tegrating army, so General Lee attached 
him to his personal staff. 

Old Colonel Trent was greatly 
changed. The loss of his eldest son, 
the long illness of Lieutenant Tom, the 
thought of his daughter suffering such 
terrible hardships, the misery he saw 
about him, the uncomplaining courage 
with which the people bore the fright- 
ful pressure of the siege, the prostrate, 
ruined condition of the South, which he 
loved in his way as much as those who 
sought to disrupt the Union, all ap- 
pealed most profoundly to him. He 
knew that the end was certain, and he 
prayed that it might come quickly. 

His health had been failing, also. He 
had borne his share of the hardships 
of the siege without a murmur, as be- 
came an old soldier, but they had told 
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upon him terribly. He prayed now only 
that he might live to see the day when 
the war would be ended. He had be- 
come reconciled to Herrick, and, if that 
young man were spared, the colonel felt 
that Rosalie’s future was assured. 

On Sunday, the first of April, Rosa- 
lie, who was at church, saw a messen- 
ger walk in during the services and go 
hastily to the President’s pew. The 
tall, lean figure of the chief of the Con- 
federacy rose instantly and quietly, and 
left the sacred building. In a few hours 
it was known that Grant had outflanked 
Lee’s line, and that Petersburg and 
Richmond were to be abandoned. 

Herrick sent his sweetheart a hasty 
note by a servant, saying that he could 
not leave Lee, that the remains of the 
Army of Northern Virginia were going 
out for a last try with the terrible Grant 
and their old enemy, the Army of the 
Potomac—that the end was certain. So 
soon as all was over he promised to re- 
join her in Richmond if he could, and 
then he begged her to wait for him. 
That night was a night of horror and 
despair in Richmond, the exodus of the 
government and the soldiery lighted by 
the burning buildings on every hand. 

The next morning, Colonel Trent, 
who had grown steadily more and more 
feeble, insisted on being brought out on 
the front porch. It was a bright and 
beautiful spring day, the blossom-laden 
air was balmy and tender. The old 
man sat in his chair, sad Rosalie stand- 
ing by his side, as she had stood by his 
side on that spring day years before 
Virginia went out of the Union. How 
much had happened since then, how 
many changes, how many losses, how 
many shattered hopes, how many van- 
ished dreams! 


There was a rattling of drums, 


mingled with cries and shouts and , 


cheers far up the street. A horde of ne- 
groes filled the way in front of her. 
Presently pushing through the crowd 
came soldiers in blue—black soldiers! 

“Negro troops! The last affront!” 
thought Rosalie, bitterly clinching her 
hands as she stared at the blue-clad 
figures. The sunlight sparkled on bay- 


onets and flags. Her father’s opinion of 


the colored race was at bottom much 
what her own had been, but the old 
man’s eyes fell on that flag. He saw 
nothing else. 

“Lift me up,’ he whispered, as the 
head of the column drew abreast the 
house. 

She would have remonstrated, but 
something constrained her to obey him. 
Throwing her young arms around the 
wasted form, she drew him up with all 
her strength. The colonel slowly 
brought his hand to his forehead in 
salute. The color bearer happened to 
see him at that moment. The act was 
so striking, so unusual, so unexpected 
in conquered Confederate Richmond, 
that instinctively he dipped his colors 
in graceful acknowledgment. 

“Thank God!’ murmured the old sol- 
dier to himself—although his listening 
daughter caught the words. “I have 
seen it! The war is over! Virginia is 
back in the Union!” 

She felt him collapse in her arms. 
She laid him gently back in the chair; 
his head, with its long, gray hair, fell 
forward upon his breast. Yes, the war 
was over—Colonel Richard Trent had 
lived to see it, and no more. 

Two days after, a man, great and 
gaunt, melancholy yet resolved, stood in 
the darkened parlor where, in a rude 
pine box—the best that could be pro- 
cured in that stricken city—lay all that 
was mortal of Colonel Richard Trent. 

“My dear,” he said, kindly, to the 
drooping, tearless figure despairful by 
the coffin—and, somehow, the girl re- 
minded the President of the South, 
crushed and broken, by the dead body 
of its hopes—“I have heard. I came to 
tell you how sorry I am; to tell you 
that I understand your love for the 
South, that I love it myself; and if God 
spares me, I shall deal with it in love, 
in mercy, in tenderness. May God Al- 
mighty comfort you! Good-by.” 

He bent his head, touched his lips to 
her hair and was gone. 

Rosalie remembered all this when, 
ten days later, the telegraph flashed over 
the world the dire news that Abraham 
Lincoln had been murdered. He, too, 
had lived to see the end of the war— 


— 
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and nothing more. She knew that the 
bullet of the assassin had struck down 
the best friend of the prostrate land she 
loved. In her own bereavement she 
understood, and out of her own sorrow 
she lamented for the mighty who had 
fallen. The South, the world, even, 
came to realize what had been lost when 
that tower in Israel fell. 

After Appomattox, Hugh Herrick 
and her brother found her awaiting 
them. It was from her lover that she 
learned of the famous interview be- 
tween General Lee and General Grant, 
the immortal magnanimity of the vic- 
torious Union captain, the ineffable dig- 
nity of the-defeated Southern soldier. 
She heard how Lee rode back to his 
troops that day as they clustered about 
him in tears—those hard fighters not 
ashamed to weep—saying : 

“Men, we have fought through the 
war together. I have done the best I 
could for you.” 


Yes, the men of the South—and the 
women as well, let it not be forgotten 
—had fought through the war together, 
and each had done his best. 

Hugh Herrick and Rosalie Trent 
were married almost immediately. 
There was no necessity for waiting. 
They had waited so long already. The 
death of Colonel Trent had left his af- 
fairs in much confusion. The grasping 
agents in the North, it was found, had 
taken advantage of his six months’ ab- 
sence in Richmond to dissipate or steal 
all of his property there. It was just 
as well, for neither Rosalie nor Her- 
rick would have touched a penny of it 
under the circumstances. Together, 
penniless, without resource, save that 
which comes from great heart and high 
courage, fine purpose and true love, 
they went back into the valley to re- 
pair their shattered fortunes and do 
their part in the upbuilding of the 
State. 


By 


HE DESERVED A PRESENT. 
FAMOUS diplomatist went once to see Lord Beaconsfield, conversed with 


him for some time, and found him very agreeable. 


Soon after, the waiter 


who had shown him up came and asked him for a present. 


“But why ?” 

“Don’t you remember,” 
field ?” 

“What of that?” said the other. 


was the answer, “I showed you up to Lord Beacons- 


“Oh, sir, after you had gone, he did damn me uncommon for telling you 


he was at home.” 


IN CANNIBAL LAND. 


"T BAT last fellow had a wooden leg.” 


“IT know it; I feel as if I had been eating breakfast food.” 


SA. 


HIS PUNISHMENT. 


pirsr 3 HOBO—The way of the transgressor is hard. 
Seconp Hoso—True; I had a bad fall once when I was working. 











Eugene Wield’s Practical Joke 
By Troy Allison 


HIS story of the late Eugene Field, 
told by a member of his family, 
has probably never gotten into 


print. The irresistible humor that ap- 


pears in Mr. Field’s poems was part of 
the man himself, and, unlike the average 
literary humorist, he did not go through 
life with the gravity of a dyspeptic theo- 
logical student, but was exceedingly 
fond of a practical joke. 

Once at a small dinner party, given 
by Mrs. A——, in honor of Mr. Field, 
the guests noticed, with admiration, an 
unusually fine set of small wineglasses 
on the sideboard. The servant was re- 
quested to bring the tray containing the 
glasses to the table, the guests wishing 
the pleasure of examining their dainty 
and unusual style. 

After dinner, when the men joined 
the ladies in the drawing room, Mr. 
Field came in last, his face wreathed 
with smiles, and bearing the tray of 
glasses. 

Not.only the guests, but the hostess, 
looked up in surprise as he began a 
graceful little speech, presenting each 
with a glass as a souvenir of the occa- 
sion, through the courtesy of their host- 
ess. 

They beamed with gratified surprise, 
and the poor lady of the house accepted 
their pleased thanks with a rather arti- 
ficial and stiff smile, combined with in- 
ward sinking of heart at this unex- 
pected number on the program. 

After enjoying her confusion for a 
while, Mr. Field confessed that it was 


his joke, and gathered the glasses in 
the tray preparatory to returning them 
to the dining room. 

Just as he disappeared through the 
doorway, his foot caught in the por- 
tiére, and there came the sound of a fall 
and of crashing glass. 

The people looked at.-each other, 
sorry for their hostess’ loss, and so sorry 
for poor Mr. Field that his joke had 
ended so disastrously. 

Mrs. A heaved two regretful 
sighs, one for her lost glasses, the otlier 
for the fact that it would have been bet- 
ter to have used them as souvenirs, after 
all. Then she moved graciously for- 
ward to meet Mr. Field, who came in 
with an expression of woe, mopping his 
high forehead in great perturbation. 

She assured him that it was of no 
consequence whatever, and that she 
hoped he would not allow himself a 
moment’s worry over the affair. 

He sank limply into a chair, a picture 
of dejection. 

The guests with one accord, and 
with the customary American tendency 
to ‘‘see the place where something hap- 
pened,”’ moved toward the doorway. 

Then there came shrieks of laugh- 
ter. Scattered over the floor were bits 
of common kitchen crockery that had 
been prepared for the occasion, and a 
grinning servant was standing holding 
the rare glasses safe and sound, having 
taken them from the humorist accord- 
ing to a plan previously arranged be- 
tween them. 
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No greater falsehood was ever written than “talk is cheap”; a reckless 
expenditure of it is a most serious extravagance. 


Fine feathers undoubtedly make fine birds, but fine clothes never yet made 


a lady. 
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structed for Monbars, “the human tor- 
pedo,” whose skull had been fractured 
while he was performing earlier in the 
season. 

“The Fall of Port Arthur” is the 
really great spectacle of the year at 
Luna Park, occupying the space and 
having the importance formerly allotted 
to “The Indian Durbar.” The arena is 
flooded with water, making an artifi- 
cial lake covering eight acres, and at 
one side is hung a canvas contain- 
ing forty-five thousand square feet 
of painted surface. On this enor- 
mous “drop” is represented the city of 
Port Arthur, with its various defenses. 
Sixty miniature men-of-war, averaging 
about thirty feet in length, navigate the 
lake. They are propelled by individual 
motors, and each vessel is operated by 
a man who sits comfortably in its hull, 
looking through a screen in the conning 
tower. The boats were built in Diissel- 
dorf, Germany, at a cost of about three 
thousand dollars apiece, are entirely of 
steel, and the most remarkably accurate 
reproductions of real ships of war that 
I have ever seen. The battle is equally 

realistic, concluding, truthfully enough, 

with the complete defeat of the Rus- 
sians. An audience of four or five 
thousand people fairly screamed its ap- 
proval of this result, and I doubt very 
much whether Thompson & _Dundy 
would have found it advisable to have 
given the victory to the Russians, even 
if they had won it in Manchuria. The 
Japanese are wonderfully popular with 
the folk who go to Coney Island. 

En route from Luna Park to Dream- 
land we passed the structure on which 
persons sufficiently daring may “Loop 
the Loop.” I shan’t explain the phrase, 
because I fancy that, by this time, ev- 
erybody in America knows what it 
means. Brown declared his opinion 
that I owed it to the readers of this 
magazine to go through the ordeal. I 
told him that I thought I owed it to my 
family to refrain. Brown said I ought 
to experience every sensation to be had 
at Coney Island, and then describe them 
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in my article. I answered that if I 
experienced this particular sensation, I 
might never be able to enlighten a wait- 
ing public with my account of the oth- 
ers. Right here Jones, who has the kind 
and gentle nature of the true artist, 
stepped into the breach. “Once, many 
years ago, I ‘looped the loop,’”’ he said. 
“If you like, I will write down an ac- 
count of the exploit and give it to you.” 

I said that I would like very much 
indeed. 

“But,” objected the irrepressible 
Brown, “do you remember the sensa- 
tion ?” 

Jones replied: “I shall never forget 
ne 

Then he scribbled for a while on his 
sketching pad and gave me this: 

“The ‘Loop the Loop’ is a con- 
trivance whereon one is permitted to 
pay to be reckless with his life. In the 
beginning, the principle of the thing is 
on the order of a roller toboggan, but, 
at the end, the car, containing the pas- 
senger, turns a complete flipflop. At 
this point the sensation is akin to that 
which follows a blow in the pit of the 
stomach.” 

I shall never cease to be glad that I 
did not allow Brown to persuade me 
into looping the loop. 

Later on in the day, however, the 
editor partly atoned for his disappoint- 
ment by getting all of us into a machine 
which the press agent of Dreamland 
called “Maxim’s Flying Machine.” <A 
steel tower reared itself one hundred 
and fifty feet into the air, from which 
altitude projected ten great metal arms, 
the whole apparatus looking not unlike 
a May pole. A car, or boat, was sus- 
pended from the end of each of these 
arms by a wire cable. The object of 
the thing was to get the tower and the 
arms and the cars revolving so rapidly 
that these latter would be thrown into 
a position on a line with the aforesaid 
arms. If you don’t understand this de- 
scription, go to Coney Island and take 
a ride in “Maxim’s Flying Machine.” 
I dare you! 

A kindly attendant helped the three 
of us into a car and told us that we 
might wave our hands as a signal for 
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stopping whenever we pleased. He also 
was good enough to say that the high 
wind made the experiment a little dan- 
gerous that day. Then he turned on the 
power, and Jones and Brown and I 
were flung into the circumambient at- 
mosphere. Jones told me afterward 
that he spent the next five minutes 
praying that the cables might stand the 
test. I know that I picked out the ex- 
act spot at which my body might be 
expected to puncture the horizon if 
they broke. While we were whirling, a 
brass band beneath us began to play 
“Just Break the News to Mother,” and 
all of us waved our hands violently. 
Very, very gradually, the cars were 
brought to a stop. “You needn’t have 
been alarmed,” quoth the attendant. 
“Those cables have been tested to a 
strain of seventeen tons, and, anyway, I 
only let her out two notches.” 

“How far can you ‘let her out’?’ I 
inquired. 

“Six,” he replied. 

So we thanked him and went away. 

Within a few yards of ““Maxim’s Fly- 
ing Machine,” we came upon a door 
on which was placarded the announce- 
ment that a flea circus would be on view 
there later in the season. The press 
agent commented that, as a matter of 
fact, the circus jad been on view, but 
that all the fleas had died. He said a 
new troupe was coming over from Eu- 
rope. Brown observed that he supposed 
they were traveling in the steerage. 

I don’t know whether there are a 
greater number of shows in Dreamland 
than in Luna Park, or whether it only 
seemed so. By this time we had walked 
about a good deal, and Jones was com- 
plaining of a strange pain in the region 
of his chest. We had work to do, how- 
ever, and Jones accompanied us to the 
entrance of Dreamland to make a pic- 
ture of a fine large plaster of Paris lady, 
who is said to represent the Creation. 
The reason she represents it at Dream- 
land is that the principal attraction of 
the “park” is a big spectacle of that 
name. From head to. heel, the lady 
measures forty féet, and her wings are 
eighty feet from tip to tip. Her cos- 
tume is identical with the one that the 
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Igorrote women wanted to wear and 
were forbidden. 

A stout gentleman told us all about 
Creation. He told us how much the show 
cost and how much more it made at the 
St. Louis Exposition. Before we took 
our trip to Coney Island I had no idea 
how many billions of dollars were made 
on the Pike at St. Louis. There wasn’t 
a manager at Coney who would con- 
fess to having cleared up less than five 
hundred thousand dollars, and one im- 
presario at the other end of the Island 
owned to a profit of two millions. It 
was this gentleman’s opening night, 
however, and he had celebrated lavishly. 

According to the representation of 
the occurrence given in Dreamland, the 
creation of the world took about twen- 
ty-five minutes. The makings of the 
earth, the sea and the sky are shown 
in a quick succession of scenes, which 
a pompous lecturer calls off much as 
he might call off the bouts at a prize 
fight. The conclusion of the spectacle 
was a really fine view of the Garden 
of Eden, showing Adam and Eve in 
suits of union underwear. Afterward, 
we were taken to a starry paradise so 
sparsely inhabited that it would have 
made glad the heart of John Alexander 
Dowie. There were about sixty peo- 
ple, all told, in this heaven, and most 
of them were laborers. Upon second 
thought, it occurred to me that perhaps 
Tolstoi and not Dowie would be the 
person most pleased at the Coney Is- 
land idea of creation. 

If the spectacle gave the sophisti- 
cated spectator plenty of opportunity 


_to scoff, however, it must be said that 


we were as much impressed as the sim- 
plest man in the auditorium when we 
were taken back of the curtain. 
was a perfectly bewildering array of 
ropes and pulleys, cranks and. wheels, 
“drops” and “set pieces,” lights and 
wires. These last were everywhere, 
forming a giant cobweb on the wall of 
the building. The lecturer warned us 
not to touch them, lest we get a shock 
at a highly moral entertainment. The 
mechanical principle on which the show 
is run may be easily understood. There 
is no setting of scenes, which would 
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take time and a large force of men. In- 
stead, there is a circle of stages, each 
of which is always ready, and it is in 
the center of this circle that the audi- 
ence is seated. The wheel is turned by 
electricity, revealing one stage after 
another through the huge proscenium 
arch, which is the only break in the 
partition that hides the machinery from 
the people who have paid admission. 
Twenty-two different tracks support the 
chain of stages, and there are roliers 
enough to delight the heart of that one 
of “Helen’s Babies’ who wanted “to 
shee de w’eels go ’round.” 

Next door to Creation is a novel 
shooting gallery, known as “Hunting in 
the Ozarks,” where one may be a high- 
wayman or a Nimrod quite a while for 
ten cents. I don’t know where the 
Ozarks are, but they certainly contain 
the largest variety of beasts, birds and 
railway trains that one ever was per- 
mitted to knock down or hold up at 
the rate of three shots for a nickel. I 
wanted very much to try my marksman- 
ship, but the pain in Jones’ chest was 
growing worse every minute, and, out 
of consideration born of his goodness 
to me at the “Loop,” I refrained. 

Just past the Ozarks we came upon 
“General Bumps,” which I have already 
mentioned, and then to a place called 
“The Foolish House.” The press 
agent explained that this was nothing 
more nor less than a maze. “See that 
man standing there?” he observed, in 
passing. 

We did. 

“Well, he isn’t,” commented the 
press agent, laconically, and we pro- 
ceeded to visit “The Canals of Venice.” 

“The Canals of Venice” are “The 
Old Mill” in a new setting, just as 
“Coasting Through Switzerland” is 
“The Dragon’s Gorge,” with different 
surroundings, and “Fighting the 
Flames” is the Dreamland version of 
Luna Park’s “Fire and Flames.” 
“Switzerland” looked very like a great 
Christmas card, and we coasted so ter- 
ribly fast that Jones said he felt glad 
the coast was clear. The thing which 
most appealed to me about this “scenic 
railway” was a rack at the gate, where 

II 


one was permitted to check his cigar 
when he went inside. In view of the 
stubborn refusal of the Interborough 
Railway Company to put on smoking 
cars, it seemed to me that this device 
might be tried to advantage on the ele- 
vated and in the subway. 

We strolled into “The Midget City,” 
where a lot of more or less ugly dwarfs 
exhibited themselves at various occu- 
pations, and where we came seriously 
near to being assaulted by a manikin 
three feet in height. This little chap 
failed to recognize our attendant, and 
demanded a fee before he would let us 
enter “The Midget Theater.” We over- 
awed him at last, and got into the tiny 
place, where a wee prestidigitator was 
explaining that there was “nothing in 
the bag,” just as he might have done 
had he been twice his actual height. 
The press agent showed us a.dwarf who 
purported to be Mrs. Tom Thumb—I 
have seen as many Mrs. Tom Thumbs 
as I have seen bits of the true cross— 
and a lot of other undersized people. It 
may be an eccentricity of mine, but I 
can’t enjoy looking at deformed human 
beings any more than I can enjoy see- 
ing animals compelled to do things that 
nature never meant them to do, or hear- 
ing good music butchered in order that 
the performer may extract the sounds 
from bits of brass and fluted hat racks. 
I was greatly relieved when we left the 
inclosure and went to a realer, cleaner, 
sweeter “Midget City”—the room con- 
taining the baby incubators. 

Of course, everyone who visited 
Coney Island last year knows about 
these practical devices for keeping life 
in infants prematurely born. They were 
invented by Dr. M. A. Couney, and the 
exhibit at Dreamland is in charge of 
Dr. S. Fischel. A pink mite tenants 
each incubator, and is cared for until 
such time as it may be safely returned 
to its parents. From this place we hur- 
ried to the Japanese theater, passed an 
interesting combination of boat ride and 
illusion know as “Hell Gate,” walked 
through the electric lighting plant which- 
supplies the “park” with “juice,” and 
stopped a moment to witness the Hip- 
podrome races on the track which is 
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Dreamland’s equivalent for the free cir- 
cus at Luna. Poor Jones was suffering 
more and more from the pain in his 
chest, and none of us could guess what 
ailed him. We were beginning to be 
alarmed when we entered Bostock’s 
Animal Show, and saw a keeper carry- 
ing meat to the lions. Then we were 
struck simultaneously with one idea. 

“Great Scott!” Jones exclaimed. “I 
know what’s the matter with me! The 
pain isn’t in my chest at all! It’s in my 
stomach! I’m hungry!” 

“What time is it?” inquired Brown. 

“Five o'clock,” I suggested. 

Out came three watches. We looked 
at them closely. It was precisely fifteen 
minutes past seven. 

After that the Bostock Animal Show, 
probably the most remarkable of its 
kind in the world, got very little atten- 
tion. We inspected a leopardess who 
had been eating her own tail, and who, 
the press agent said, was to be deprived 
of it in order to save her life. Jones 
thought the press agent meant that she 
would continue to swallow herself until 
nothing was left but her mouth, and 
wanted to know where she would digest 
her stomach when she had consumed 
that organ, but a keeper explained that 
he feared only inflammation and conse- 
quent death. We met Captain Bona- 
vita, the lion tamer, who sacrificed an 
arm to the unconquerable Baltimore 
last summer, and glanced casually at a 
particularly fine collection of beasts. 
The call of the wild was making itself 
felt to us, however, as clearly as we 
heard it from the hungry brutes, and 
our stay under the hospitable roof of 
Bostock was not prolonged. 

Henderson’s, to which we repaired 
next, is an elaboration of first principles 
at Coney Island. Half of the big, bril- 
liantly lighted building is restaurant 
and half theater, the absence of any par- 
tition between the two enabling persons 
at dinner to see the performance, and 
persons at the performance to see the 
diners. As a matter of fact, neither 
contingent pays much attention to the 
other. Jones and Brown and I made 
ourselves comfortable, and ordered 
about a third of the food mentioned on 
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the bill of fare. Across the way a party 
of four women stared at us as though 
we had just been detected in the com- 
mission of a crime. It is an amusing 
truth that New York women always re- 
sent obviously the possibility that mere 
men may have a good time without 
them. The quartet at Henderson’s 
never ceased to “look daggers” at us 
throughout the length and breadth of 
an excellent meal, punctuated by ap- 
plause from the adjoining auditorium 
and accompanied almost constantly by 
that combination of hoarseness, slide 
and screech which Coney still describes 
as singing. 

A waiter at Henderson’s told us that 
Luna Park and Dreamland had “put 
de rest of de Island on de bum.” We 
didn’t find this to be true of the Bow- 
ery—a long, narrow alley, as perfectly 
illuminated as any other corner of the 
resort, and literally crowded with catch- 
penny shows. Some of these proved to 
be wonderfully ingenious, as, for ex- 
ample, a device by means of which the 
position of racers on stationary bicycles 
is shown with miniature machines on a 
short track. Stauch’s Dance Hall con- 
tinues to attract Gus and Mamie, who 
“spiel” as of yore, while Mamie’s moth- 
er and little sister look on admiringly. 
There are beautiful “ballrooms” in all 
the “parks,” but they do not seem to in- 
terfere with Stauch’s. Perhaps this is 
because of the superior quality of 
Stauch’s music, which is furnished by 
a brass band instead of an orchestra, 
and quite drowns the thousand and one 
other sounds which proceed from or- 
chestrions, automatic pianos and “bark- 
ers” all along the Bowery. 

It may be that when you were 
younger you lived in the country and 
used to go once a year to the County 
Fair. If my surmise is correct you 
probably have some idea, however scant 
and feeble, of the various kinds of fun 
to be had on the Bowery. You may 
purchase a glass of milk for three cents, 
and, at the moderate cost of an addi- 
tional nickel, churn it into butter on one 
of the unfortunate ponies which gallop 
about in a circle. You may display 
your marksmanship in a gallery twelve 
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or fifteen feet long, be weighed on a 
scale the ownér of which desires no fee 
if he does not come within five pounds 
of guessing your weight, ride on six or 
seven different sorts of roller coasters, 
and acquire a sufficiently realistic case 
of: mal de mer on the merry-go-round. 
Should none of these pleasures appeal 
to you, there remains the tintype man, 
who will photograph you standing be- 
hind your best girl, or seated in a real 
automobile, while any palmist, astrolo- 
ger or card reader on Coney Island will 
tell you how to become enormously 
wealthy, for the comparatively insignifi- 
cant sum of ten cents. 

Steeplechase Park, the property of 
George W. Tilyou, is geographically, 
and in many other respects, a continua- 
tion of the Bowery. It was the first of 
the “parks” to be built on the Island, 
the progenitor of Dreamland and Luna, 
and, consequently, the real foundation 
of present-day Coney. We found the 
place more or less deserted, owing to 
the fact that almost every amusement- 
seeker who might have been crowded 
into the inclosure was filling the same 
void that had ached in Jones, and we 
missed the press agent sadly. It is the 
habit of newspaper men in general to 
speak lightly and condescendingly of 
this genus, but I want to say that Jones 
and Brown and I found him quite the 
most necessary “modern convenience”’ 
at Coney Island. With him we had 
“done” the two other “parks” on some- 
thing less than schedule time; without 
him we might have spent four or five 
hours in the Steeplechase. I can wish 
the profession of press agency no better 
luck than would underlie its suppression 
for a period long enough to show met- 
ropolitan journalists how grateful they 
should be for its existence. 

There really isn’t very much to be 
said of Steeplechase Park. It was visit- 
able last season and the season before, 
and the season before that. Our little 
party saw “Aga float” in a pretty satin 
theater, just as we had seen her float 
a summer or two ago at Hammerstein’s 
Paradise Roof Garden. We went into 
the “Cabaret de la Mort,” and had the 
floor drop away from under us; we 
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walked past “The Flatiron Building,” 
and suffered our hats to be blown off, 
and we looked through peepholes at 


donkeys and lobsters whose heads were _ 


mirrors that reflected our own smiling 
faces. The Steeplechase is a riot of 
trickery; a constant succession of sur- 
prises that are amusing to the victim 
and the source of wild joy to various 
small gatherings of people who wait 
patiently for each newcomer to get into 
trouble. In addition to these practical 
jokes, Mr. Tilyou has provided about 
the same number of spectacles, illusions 
and slides which are the stock in trade 
of the rivals who builded on his success. 
The most meritorious of these are ‘The 
French Voyage,” “The Humpty- 
Dumpty House” and the “The Aérial 
Slide.” There is also a fine swimming 
pool, finished as glossily as your own 
bathroom, where you may dive and 
float to your heart’s content. The 
Steeplechase is far and away the least 
expensive resort at Coney Island. Com-+ 
bination tickets, giving admission to 
twenty-five different shows, may be had 
at twenty-five cents each, which makes 
the cost of getting into each entertain- 
ment just one copper penny. 

It was nearly nine o’clock when we 
left Mr. Tilyou’s premises and began 
“taking in” the various independent 
attractions which occupy a large part 
of the space on Surf Avenue. The 
most recently installed of these shows 
is “New York to the North Pole,” an- 
other one of those spectacles, common 
at Coney Island, which one sees through 
the arch of a huge proscenium. “The 
Johnstown Flood” has been the most 
profitable, and, to me at-least, proved 
the most interesting of the lot, while the 
disaster at Galveston and various simi- 
lar horrors were advertised on both 
sides of the walk at prices ranging from 
ten to twenty-five cents. Brown wanted 
to invest in all the tickets he saw of- 
fered, but Jones held him back, hav- 
ing in view for his own enjoyment what 
proved to be the biggest, noisiest, most 
recklessly homicidal exhibition that any 
one of us had ever seen. This was 
“The Boer War,” and we found it no 
further away from Galveston than a 
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stretch of land about a hundred feet be- 
yond what had been the edge of Brigh- 
ton Beach a year or two before. Ap- 
parently, a little thing like lack of 
ground doesn’t disconcert the amuse- 
ment promoters of Coney. When 
ground gives out, they haul it from 
somewhere in the vicinity and put a 
false hem on the Island. 

General Sherman has been quoted 
rather frequently as having been of the 
opinion that ‘War is Hell.” Once upon 
a time I saw a few bits of real war in 
Central America, and came _to the con- 
clusion that Sherman was exaggerative, 
or that Hell was not really what it has 
been cracked up to be. The tropic 
strife stirred up at Brighton by William 
A. Brady and Captain A. W. Lewis 
changed my view of this matter consid- 
erably. It is a very fierce and wonder- 
ful reproduction of actual combat, and 
I should think that General Cronje 
would have much preferred taking his 
chances in the Transvaal to taking them 
among the utterly reckless Burghers 
and Britains who make up the dramatis 
persone of “The Boer War.” 

Jones and Brown and I gained ad- 
mittance to a big grand stand that must 
have held something like ten thousand 
other people. Before us stretched a 
field of about fifteen acres—a semicircle 
‘backed by miles and miles of canvas 
painted into resemblance of mountain 
scenery in South Africa. The curtain 
intended to cut off this field from the 
spectators had been drawn when we ar- 
rived, and we were enabled to see a 
procession of soldiers and natives fash- 
ioned obviously on the parade that used 
to begin circus performances. “Mr. 
Pieter Visser” introduced everything 
and everybody connected with the show, 
from General Cronje, the hero of the 
drama to be enacted, and Colonel J. Y. 
F. Blake, to a couple of bullock carts 
that were drawn lumberingly across the 
arena. Several companies of infantry 
drilled, four Scotch pipers did their best 
to make night hideous, there was a dis- 
play of remarkable riding, the curtains 
were pulled together, and we settled 
back to get our nerves ready for the 
coming. fray. 


There isn’t the least use in the world 
attempting to describe what followed. 
The program informed us that we were 
witnessing the battles of Colenso and 
Paardeberg. The program may have 
been right, but the only statement made 
in print to which we could have sworn 
was that which promised “a terrific fu- 
sillade.” All the fighting seemed more 
or less alike. Two or three companies 
of British cavalry galloped on the scene, 
Boers in ambush fired on the cavalry, 
infantry in the open fired on the Boers, 
and artillery was brought on from ev- 
erywhere to fire on everybody. The 
pandemonium that ensued was terrific. 
If all the Fourths of July in all the 
cities in America were combined, it 
couldn’t equal the ear-splitting racket 
which was kept up for nearly an hour 
at “The Boer War.” The spectacle af- 
forded was considerably more than 
merely brilliant—it was awe-inspiring 
and vastly impressive. Hundreds of 
uniformed men fighting hand to hand; 
horses scurrying hither and_ thither 
while their riders discharged inex- 
haustible weapons ; machine guns which 
crackled merrily, and field cannon which 
opened their mouths wide and stuck out 
tongues of flame, combined to make up 
a scene that never for one moment 
seemed a show, but always appeared to 
be emphatically the real thing. Stephen 
Crane or Richard Harding Davis might 
have written capitally of “The Boer 
War”; I can only say that nobody who 
relishes excitement, or wants to know 
what a battle is like, can afford to miss 
it. 

After the infernal din had ceased and 
we had left the inclosure, the silence of 
Brighton Beach struck us as being al- 
most supernatural. Jones said it could 
be heard, and I rather believe he was 
right. The. great crowd that had occu- 
pied the grand.stand melted away be- 
side the car tracks, and we three started 
out alone to walk back to Coney. I 
think we were all glad that we had saved 
the most impressive feature of our trip 
until the last. None of us suspected 
that what was really most impressive 
was yet to come. It was when we 
emerged from the shadow of Brighton 
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Beach Hotel that we had our first view 
of the distant city of fire which earlier 
in the day we had called Coney Island. 
That may have been the name of the re- 
sort in the hot afternoon, when the cries 
of fakirs blended in the motionless at- 
mosphere with the odors of popcorn and 
frankfurters. Standing out in the dark- 
ness, however, backed by the blackness 
of a starless night, this place could have 
been nothing short of Fairyland. We 
were too far away to hear even the 
strident music of the band in Stauch’s 
Dance Hall. Not a sound broke the 
stillness. Only straight ahead blazed 


’ the outlines of countless towers and 


minarets, drawn against the horizon 
with the scintillant pencil of that won- 
derful force which we call electricity. 
Bejeweled with glittering bulbs, iri- 
descent and glowing, this burning 
mirage twisted itself into fantastic 
shapes that whirled and spun and tee- 
tered bewilderingly, while, beyond and 
about, the graceful lines of stately pal- 
aces of flame reared themselves in sim- 
ple dignity against the sky. 
‘And then 


Unconsciously, we had been walking 
while we gazed, and suddenly we catne 
upon the sea. It was directly at our 
feet, bright with the reflection of the 
illuminated city, roaring gutturally and 
flinging its spray into our faces. The 
ocean is so completely hidden from the 
sight of the visitor to Coney [sland 
that we had quite forgotten it during 
the long afternoon. Now, however, it 
dwarfed even the brilliant picture be- 
fore us. We three stood quietly look- 
ing out into the infinitude of space into 
which the white-crested waves tumbled 
in their endless quest of the retreating 
horizon. To each.of us had come un- 
expectedly a realization of the insignifi- 
cance of these beautiful things that 
men had made in comparison with the 
boundless. deep which rolled eternally 
through the vastness. We knew that 
its waters would still lap the shore 
when the last light in the pleasure city 
had been extinguished for the last time, 
when the last merry-maker had lain 
him down to pleasant dreams, and there 
remained nothing but sea and stars and 
silence. , 
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6¢¢°T‘HAT your mule, uncle?” 
“He am, sah.” 
“Does he ever kick?” 


TO KICK. 


“Kick, sah. He don’t have no ’casion to kick. I’se the one to kick, sah. 


He’s gettin’ his own way right along.” 


SA. 


WE ask advice more in the hope of having our own opinions confirmed, 
than because we really want to be advised. 

THERE is more virtue in the penitent outcast than the woman whose only 
strength lies in the absence of temptation. 

TuosE to whom sorrow is unknown have yet to learn of life. 


To have a man laugh at your joke when it is evident that he doesn’t catch 
the point is even worse than to see his countenance illuminated with eager 


expectancy just as you finish the thing. 


Pomposity is dignity caricatured. 


PLatonic love sounds very nice in odes and eSsays, but don’t ever experi- 
ment with it on anything but a petrified man or a mummy. 
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VERY woman knows that to keep 
up a reputation for smart dress- 
ing straight through the year is 

no easy matter. In midsummer the 
dress question is a most difficult prob- 
lem. Summer frocks which looked so 
crisp and dainty at the beginning of 
the warm weather are apt to have lost 
much of their freshness by August. 
Hats are appearing much the worse 
for wear, and one’s whole wardrobe, in 
fact, tells the story that renovating time 
is near at hand. 

That the early bird catches the worm 
does not apply to the summer girk and 
her first fall frocks. Many of the im- 
ported gowns which reach New York 
in the middle of August are merely ex- 
periments. The correct styles for au- 
tumn wear are closely guarded until the 
time when their showing will count, 
and as fashionable women are coming 
back to town later and later each year, 
the dates for the fall openings grow 
correspondingly later. 

Consequently, the only thing left for 
the young woman to do, who wishes to 
be well gowned at this season of the 
year, is to put her mind to work on the 
little touches that tell in costumes, and 
not to attempt the new frocks until 
later on. 

If she has been wearing with her 
tailor-made skirt and coat ‘costume an 
adjustable collar and cuffs of piqué or 
linen, it will be wise for her to now 
discard them entirely, and finish her 
coat with a velvet collar and cuffs, be- 
ing very careful to have the velvet 
match in color the hat which she wears 
with this frock. 


She should look very particularly to 
the edges of her skirts. Nothing will 
so quickly spoil the style-air of a frock 
as to have the skirt finished with a worn 
braid or to have a frayed edge in evi- 
dence. It is an easy matter to have the 
skirt newly bound, and it is imperative 
if one is anxious to appear well 
dressed. Many ultra-fashionable girls 
have their skirts pressed after every 
wearing. Though this is too often to be 
really necessary, yet there is no ex- 
cuse for the wrinkled skirt, and no well 
gowned woman will wear one. 

Many times the fastenings of a coat 
are the one touch that give it a shabby 
air. If silk loops and buttons are used 
to fasten a jacket, and they are begin- 
ning to show evidences of being over- 
worked, they should be removed at 
once. If it has been a bodice upon 
which they have been serving duty, 
have eyelets made, and lace up the 
bodice with silk cords. Straps of em- 
broidered silk or of velvet could be 
used as a substitute for the loops on a 
coat; the end of each strap being made 
with a buttonhole, and a new button 
sewed to the coat for fastening it. The 
transforming possibilities of a lace or 
silk blouse are more than one might 
imagine. A dainty new, fresh blouse 
will give an air of newness to a skirt 
and coat costume which is most pro- 
nounced. In buying or making a blouse 
at this season of the year, it is wise to 
be very particular as to the design of 
the model, especially the sleeves, for, 
of course, it must be worn through the 
autumn, and, naturally, must be in ac- 
cord with the new fall styles. 
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No, 5065—Blouse or Shirt W 


inch bust measures. 
No, 5063—Skirt with Shirred 


inch waist measures. 
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Up-to-the-Moment Styles 


There is a style for everybody in the 
modes of the day; for individuality in 
clothes is regarded as the keynote of 
smart dressing. Women who can wear 
elaborate gowns will find that much 
shirring and many tucks and plaits are 
the vogue. Though the baggy blouse 
is not favored the 
Way it was a year 
or so ago, yet there 
are.full waists with 
sufficient blouse to 
make them becom- 
ing to the very 
slender figure. 
Then there are the 
draped bodices and 
surplice waists, all 
good style for the 
woman of slender 
proportions. 

Many of the pret- 
tiest bodices of the 
day are made with 
a separate chemi- 
sette, like the mod- 
el shown in_ illus- 
tration No. 5065. 
This attractive cos- 
tume is developed 
in changeable chif- 
fon taffeta, and in- 
troduces one of the 
very newest 
sleeves, and a skirt 
which is a fashion 
leader for slender 
figures. 

The two-piece 
costumes, consist- 
ing of short coat 
and skirt, grow 
more and more fashionable. There is 
positively no end to the variety of Eton 
coats. They are made plaited and plain; 
they come with or without vests, and 
they show both long and elbow sleeves. 

The Eton costumes developed in silk 
are most attractive. In black and white 
check taffeta, they are extremely mo- 
dish with just a suggestion of some 
bright color introduced in the trim- 
ming. Black silk braids in all widths 


make a very effective trimming, with a 
tint of some bright color interwoven. 
If a gown more suitable for hard wear 
is desired, the model illustrated in Nos. 
5074 and 5076 will be as good style de- 
veloped in a light-weight suiting, as it 
is in silk. 

For many figures, the loose, box- 
plaited Eton is extremely becoming. A 
fashionable model 
is shown in illus- 
tration No. 5054, 





No 5060—Misses’ Coat, to be made with 
or without seam at center back. Pattern 
cut for 12, r4 and 16 year sizes, 


where it is devel- 
oped in champagne 
Rajah silk. An 
Eton of this sort 
also makes a most 
useful little sepa- 
rate wrap. The 
model is made with 
half sleeves, and a 
big, becoming col- 
lar, which gives 
breadth to the 
shoulders. 

Skirts which are 
tucked over the 
hips, stitched down 
for a distance and 
then their fullness 
allowed to flare, 
are among the very 
fashionable models 
of the day. The 
skirt illustrated in 
picture No. 4703 is 
made in nine gores, 
and laid in back- 
ward-turning 
tucks, at the front 
and side seams. 
The tucks are 
stitched flat in 
graduated lengths, 
and provide fullness that falls in soft 
folds below the stitching. This model 
is*made with train, but the pattern in- 
dicates where it may be cut to give the 
round length if preferred. Especially 
for young girls is the loose coat fa- 
vored. The model illustrated in picture 
No. 5060 is a good style design for an 
everyday coat. It will look well made 
up in mohair or light-weight serge and 
later on in corduroy. 
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No. 5074—Eton Jacke: with Belt. Pattern cut for 32, 34, 36, 38 and yoinch bust measures, 


No, 5076—Tucked Skirt with Gathered Flounce. Pattern cut for 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 
inch waist measures. 
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No. 5054—Box-Plaited Eton. Pattern cut for 32, 34, 36, 38 and 4o inch 
bust measures. 


No. 4703—Nine Gored Tucked Skirt. Pattern cut for 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 
and 32 inch waist measures, 
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- THE LATEST FASHIONS 


No. 5044—Infant’s Circular Cloak. Pattern 
cut in one size only. Quantity of material 
required, 6 yards, 27 inches wide, or 33% yards 
44 inches wide, with 5 yards of embroidery 
and ¥% yard of silk for lining for hood. 


New Clothes for Baby 


Comfort first and style afterward is 
what the wise mother advocates in plan- 
ning the clothes for the little folks of 
her family. Baby’s first clothes should 
always be of the softest fabrics, and for 
trimming, hand embroidery is prefer- 
able to lace. Nainsook is always a de- 
sirable material for the first long 
dresses. Cotton chiffon is often used 
nowadays, and French cambric, batiste, 
fine Persian lawn and long cloth. The 
mother whose baby actively objects to 
having his coat put on will surely look 
upon the little circular cloak here pic- 
tured with approval. It is made with- 


' out sleeves, and is extremely attractive 


in appearance, having a deep cape and 
a hood. For the cool days of fall, the 
hood may be put to a practical use by 
being drawn up over baby’s cap, thus 
keeping the wind off his precious head. 
White Bedford cord is an excellent ma- 
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terial to use for this long cloak, with 
lace or silk embroidery for the trim- 
ming. White Henrietta cloth may be 
substituted for the Bedford cord if pre- 
ferred, while if the cloak is to be kept 
for best wear, bengaline may be the 
material chosen. 

Yoke dresses are always in demand 
for baby’s first clothes. Either a round 
or a square yoke is good style. A very 
dainty dress is made of long cloth, 
with a yoke of fine embroidery. Hand 
work may be here introduced, if moth- 
er has time for it. This little dress is 
made with a long skirt, tucked at the 
bottom and finished with a frill of em- 
broidery. The sleeves are in the bishop 
style, and may reach to the tiny wrist, 
or end at the elbow with a little frill 
of embroidery as the finish. The Eng- 
lish eyelet embroidery is being much 
used at present for trimming babies’ 
dresses, and the raised embroidery is 
also in favor. Many fine tucks are also 
introduced as a trimming. Little 
dresses of sheer nainsook often have no 








No. 5078—Infant’s Yoke Dress. Pattern 
cut in one size only. Quantity of material 
required, 21% yards 36 inches wide, with 434 

ards of embroidery and % of a yard 18 
inches wide for the yoke. 
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other decoration than tiny tucks and 
feather stitching. 

It is quite a fad among young moth- 
ers nowadays to introduce in baby’s 
wardrobe a certain color, and to never 
vary from it. If, for example, the color 
chosen is pink, it would never do at all 
for this particular baby to wear, occa- 
sionally, a bow or 


touch of white embroidery at the collar 
and the cuffs, this little dress would be 
dainty and pretty, for the ginghams 
come nowadays in such charming color 
combinations. Delicate green and 
white, brown and white, pink and white, 
and dark blue and white, are all very 
attractive. Cotton taffeta is another 

good material to 





a tiny rosette of 
narrow yellow rib- 
bon. No other col- 
or but pink must 
ever be seen in his 
wardrobe. If he 
has a white flannel 
kimono, it invari- 
ably is either 
striped with pink 
or finished down 
the front with a 
scalloped border 
embroidered in 
pink, or it ties at 
the neck with pink 
ribbons. If he has 
white kid shoes, 
they are quite apt 
to lace with pink 
silk cords, or fasten 
with lovely looking 
pink buttons.. Or 
perhaps the touch 
of pink may be in- 
troduced only in 
his baby pins, which 
may be of pink 
enamel. Of course, 
it goes without say- 
ing that the same 
color is introduced 
in his bassinette 
and all his tiny 
toilet articles. 
When baby has 
graduated from creeping, and can stand 
on his own feet, like the rest of the 
world, simple dresses are still the best 
ones to fill his. wardrobe. For very lit- 
tle girls and very little boys, plain bish- 
op dresses are always practical. The 
useful model here pictured is made with 
the sleeves joined to the frock, and the 
two gathered together at the neck. In 
some pretty checked gingham, with a 


wide, or 2 


No. 5075—Child’s Bishop Dress. 
cut for 1, 2, 4 and 6 year sizes. 
material required for medium size (4 years), 
3% yards 27 inches wide, 2 yards 32 inches 
yards 44 inches wide, with one 
yard of embroidery for trimming. 


use for a little dress 
of this sort, and so 
also is percale and 
chambray. 

The one-piece 
dresses in the Rus- 
sian style are just 
as popular as ever, 
and many varia- 
tions are intro- 
duced in the way 
of collars and trim- 
ming. Linen in the 
natural color is al- 
ways a sensible 
fabric to select for 
these _ one-piece 
Russian suits, and 
if the collar and 
cuffs are of the 
self-material, they 
can be made ex- 
tremely pretty by 
being embroidered 
in white, or any 
color preferred. 
Linen dresses are 
also good style, 
with the collar, 
cuffs and belt in 
some contrasting 
shade of linen, 
such as Saxe blue 
or scarlet. 

That the small 
girl is following in 
the footsteps of her big sister, as far as 
her clothes are concerned, is illustrated 
in the small raincoats, which can now be 
bought for young ladies of four as well 
as young ladies of twenty. These rain- 
coats come in light-weight cravenette 
cloth, and in silk rubber. They are 
shown in a variety of shades, and are 
often sold with a hat and tiny umbrella 
to match. 
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No. 5079—Morning Jacket. Pattern cut 
for 32, 34, 36, 38 and go inch bust measures. 


Underwear and Negligees 


When learned men talk about women 
dressing on an allowance of one hun- 
dred dollars a year, they apparently 
have forgotten to take into account the 
money the average women spends sole- 
ly for her lingerie. The fashionable 
woman of to-day can easily spend each 
year a small fortune for her under- 
wear alone. It is easy to see the truth 
of this statement when one knows the 
prices asked for hand-made French un- 
dergarments. Fifty dollars for a sim- 
ple little nightgown is by no means an 
uncommon price, and sets consisting 
of petticoat, drawers, corset cover and 
nightgown, sell anywhere from one 
hundred and fifty to five hundred dol- 
lars.a set, according to the quantity of 
the real lace which is used as the trim- 
ming. 

The average woman, of course, can- 
not afford this extravagant luxury, and 
yet she may be quite as fond of pretty, 
dainty underwear as the woman who 
‘knows nothing of economy. For this 
woman, and her name is more than 
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legion, it is the part of wisdom to make 
her own underwear. The white sales 
in the big shops, where undergarments 
are sold at bargain prices, may attract 
her, but in the end she will find that 
she will get more for her money if she 
makes her. own lingerie. Hand work 
is always the best in underwear, and 
she can secure sheerer fabrics and finer 
laces for the same money that she would 
spend for the ready-made garments if 
she does the sewing herself. 

Of course, she will need a pattern, 
and on these pages she will find illus- 
trated many attractive designs for 
which patterns may be obtained. 

The making of a corset cover is quite 
as dainty work as any piece of embroid- 
ery she might select, and when finished 
it will surely be found much more use- 
ful. Corset covers made of fine hand- 
kerchiefs are extremely pretty, and are 


No. 4453—Woman’s Handkerchief Corset 
Cover. Pattern cut for 32, 34 and 36 inch 
bust measures, 
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quite a fad right now. The one here 
illustrated is made from two handker- 
chiefs. One handkerchief is cut in 
halves, and the other in one-half and 
two quarters. These pieces are joined 
by means of insertion, and are finished 
at the upper edge with insertion and 
frills of lace held together by 


cover of lace and fine cambric or natn- 
sook should be worn. The garment 
fastens in the front with buttons and 
buttonholes, and is adjusted with lac- 
ings at the back. 

Since the clearly outlined figure is 
the fad of the day, it has become more 





ribbon-run beading. To the 
lower edge of the corset cover 
is attached a belt of wider 
beading, and to this are sewn 
the basque portions. The 
handkerchiefs used are of finé 
linen with hemmed edges, in- 
side of which is a border of 
fine embroidery. The very 
newest handkerchiefs nowa- 
days show a design of eyelet 
embroidery as their decora- 
tion, and these handkerchiefs 
would be extremely attractive 
to use in making a_ corset 
cover of this style. _ 

Very useful corset covers 
to wear with lingerie waists 
are made to slip over the head, 
having no other opening what- 
ever. Lace beading is used at 
the waist and at the neck, 
threaded, of course, with rib- 
bons, and in this way the full- 
ness is drawn into the figure. 
Corset covers of this sort are 
made of nainsook and tritnmed 
with appliqués of lace. They 
are also very pretty made of 
delicately colored India silk. 

The woman who is worry- 
ing a bit over her size will 
be glad to hear of the corset 
waist known as a bust con- 
finer. It is made of heavy, 
strong white linen, and has the 
casings at the back of web- 
bing. The straps over the 
shoulders are elastic, thus al- 
lowing perfect freedom. This 
corset waist, which so cleverly 
confines the too generous 
form, extends down over the 
top of the corset, supporting 
the bust, and also holding in 
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the flesh under the arms. 
Over this waist a pretty corset 


No. 4966—Negligee Room Gown. Pattern cut for 34, 
38 and 42 inch bust measures. 
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one most in vogue at present, and much 
lace and many yards of baby ribbon 
are used as the trimming. Very few 
women nowadays trim their underwear 
with different colored ribbons; they se- 
lect a particular color, and use that 
entirely. Much of the originality of 
‘the gown depends upon the yoke. The 
pompadour yoke is in vogue, and so 
also is a yoke effect which simulates 
a very short bolero. Valenciennes lace 
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No. 4783—Bust Confiner and Re- ’}§ 
ducer.. Pattern cut for 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46 inch bust measures. 


and more essential for the wom- 
an of fashion to wear perfect- 
fitting underclothes.. The prin- 
cess dress and the corselet skirt 
taboo any suggestion of fullness 
at the waist line. Every woman 
who studies her figure and takes 
pride in its graceful curves, will 
feel the necessity of adding to 
her wardrobe a princess petti- 
coat. The one here illustrated 
has the upper portion very care- 
fully fitted, and clings to the hips 
like a glove. The skirt portion, 
however, is satisfactorily wide. 
This garment is best developed 
in taffeta silk, though to wear 
under sheer frocks it may be 
made of lawn or mercerized lin- 
ings. The skirt portion is fin- 
ished with a deep, graduated 
flounce trimmed with a band of 
lace insertion with silk ruchings 
as its outline. The pattern may 
y be obtained with high or low 
neck, long or short sleeves. No. 4509—Woman’s Nightgown. Pattern cut for 32, 
The low-neck nightgown is the 34, 36, 38 and qo inch bust measures, 
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and point de Paris are among the inex- 
pensive laces much used. Fine cam- 
bric, Persian lawn, nainsook and long- 
cloth are equally popular materials. 
The very pretty gown here illustrated 
is made of longcloth and trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace and pale blue rib- 
bons. The oddly shaped yoke 


made in the Empire style is pretty and 
quaint; the short waist effect may be 
outlined with bands of delicately colored 
Persian embroidery. 

The girl who is particular about her 
wardrobe has her undergarments 
marked with her monogram. 





gives an original touch to, the 
gown. — 

The woman who cannot 
find an excuse for adding just 
one more negligée to her 
wardrobe is the woman very 
difficult*to find these days. 
The very attractive negligée 
here illustrated, and for which 
a pattern may be obtained, is 
in faint pink albatross with a 
black silk braid band-trim- 
ming, with a design inter- 
woven in light blue. 

A pretty little printed lawn 
morning jacket, which is also 
illustrated on these pages, is in 
white, scattered with a faint 
green design and trimmed 
with lace insertion. The 
jacket is a very simple one to 
make, and hangs gracefully 
and prettily when finished ; it 
is also a good model to devel- 
op in fine French flannel or 
challie. : 

For breakfast jackets and 
negligées, the exquisite Japa- 
nese silks in striking floral pat- 
terns are ‘also much _ used. 
These are white silks pow- 
dered with big feathery 
chrysanthemums in yellow, 
which are most effective made 
up in kimono style and fasten- 
ing down the front with gold 
cord frogs and having a gold 
cord confine the fullness at the 
waist. These Japanese silks 
are also shown scattered with 
a swarm of butterflies, and 
pink-tinted cherry blossoms 
printed on a white ground is 
another favorite design. 

White pongee is a fabric 
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much liked for negligées. A 
room gown of white pongee 


No. 3816—Woman’s Princess Petticoat or Slip. Pat- 
tern cut for 32, 34, 36, 38 and go inch bust measures, 
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A SMART SHIRT-WAIST SUIT 


The shirt-waist suit 
increases its  useful- 
ness every day, and 
new styles are appear- 
ing in quick succession. 
This simple model has 
a peculiarly smart style 
of its own. In plaid 
cotton taffeta it would 
look very effective, and 
would also be a most 
inexpensive little gown. 
The shirt-waist is made 
with shoulder seams 
only, which means that 
it is a very easy model 
to make. The sleeves 
are full at the wrists 
and finished with 
straight cuffs. The 
full, plain skirt is cut 
in nine gores with a 
plait at the front edge 
of each gore that is 
stitched flat for a por- 
tion of its length. The 
fullness at the back is 
laid in flatly pressed 
inverted plaits. The 
lines of the skirt are 
long and graceful. It 
fits snugly over the 
hips and flares prettily 
toward the hem. In 
any of the light-weight 
novelty woolen goods, 
which promise to be so 
much the vogue this 
fall, it would also make 
a most attractive and 
serviceable little gown. 


No. 5073 Seamless 
Blouse or Shirt-waist. Pat- 
tern cut for 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 4goinch bust measures, 


No. 5072 — Nine - gored 
Skirt with tuck plait on 
front edge of each gore. 
Pattern cut for 22, 24, 26, 
28, 30 and 32 inch waist 
measures, 
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FALL FASHION NOTES 


Many of the new gowns for evening 
wear will be trimmed with black lace. 
Black chantiily will be used more than 
ever before, and black Spanish lace 
flounces will add richness to frocks of 
chiffon cloth, faille silk and grenadine. 


All the shades of plum will be conspic- 
uous in the autumn modes. Deep helio- 
trope, and heliotrope with a pronounced 
pinkish tinge, will also be in favor. 
Reds of the Burgundy type are to be 
fashionable, and many blues will be 

worn with a decided bluet cast. Among 

the trimming shades, burnt orange will 
be good style, and also maize. Cerise 
will be used in combination with dark 
shades, especially the gray tones. 


Changeable effects both in cloth and 


silks promise to be in demand straight 
through the winter. A bluet silk in- 
terchangeable with a cerise shade is 
one of the fashionable new silks. 


For everyday costumes, serge will be 
much employed. And the new serge is 
something worth considering. It is 
pliable and has lost much of its old- 
time stiff wiriness. The newest serges 
are light in weight, and show a very 
fine and lustrous twill. 


Coats of silk and of velvet will be 
much worn this fall, with skirts of a 
different fabric. A Henrietta cloth 
skirt, full and trailing, will be fashion- 
able worn with a velvet coat cut on the 
Directoire lines and matching the cloth 
in color. 





To obtain any of these“pattern models carefully fill out coupon form herewith given and mail to us. 


The price of each pattern is ten cents. 


Remittances may be made in stamps or money, and all orders will be filled promptly. Do not fail to 
give full particulars, quoting the number of the pattern in each instance, and stating the size distinctly. 
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PATTERN COUPON 
FASHION DEPARTMENT SMITH’S MAGAZINE 


New York City, 79-89 Seventh Avenue 


Enclosed please find................ ei re on cag for which 
kindly mail me pattern No. 
ss SIZE 
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HIS number marks the close of 
the first half-year’s existence of 
SmituH’s Macazine. If you have been 
a reader from the first number, you must 
know what a great and steady improve- 
ment there has been in appearance and 
quality during that time. You, know, 
also, that the circulation has been grow- 
ing. You have seen SmituH’s in the 
hands of more and more people—you 
have heard it mentioned—you know that 
it has won a foremost place among the 
American magazines. 


SA. 


UBLISHERS are talking a great 
deal about circulations, at the pres- 
ent time. There are two ways of gain- 
ing readers. They both cost money. 
The difference lies in the way that the 
money is applied. One way—and it is 
a favorite way, because it looks easy 
and generally produces speedy results— 
means the expenditure of money in 
booming the sales—forcing the circula- 
tion upward by artificial means. 


SA. 


T is the custom of publishers who use 
this method to build up a big cir- 
culation department. This means the 
hiring of clerks and traveling men—sub- 
scription agents and the like. They cost 
a good deal, and their principal function 
is to spend more money in “booming” 
the circulation. 
Qa. 


HE money is spent in divers ways, 
but you may be sure that it goes 

fast when so many are engaged in hand- 
ing it out. It goes first into advertise- 





ments in the newspapers, street cars and 
other magazines. It is frittered away in 
buying “premiums” and prizes to induce 
people to read the magazine. There are 
a thousand other ways of getting rid of 
it. It can be spent in giving free 
scholarships to those who secure sub- 
scriptions, in sending people around the 
world to advertise the publication, in a 
thousand other devices for keeping the 
name of the magazine before the eyes of 
the public. There is no doubt that this 
brings readers—for a while. That while 
is just long enough for people to become 
acquainted with the magazine and size it 
up for what it is worth. Then there is 
a sudden drop. 


@A. 


VEN if the magazine is readable, 
live and vital, there will still be 
a drop. You can’t get a magazine to 
suit the ideas that some people have 
formed from the advertising of it. If 
it is not good, the circulation will drop 
so hard that you will almost be able to 
hear it fall. 


@A. 


N the meantime, the circulation of 
the magazine has been costing so 
much that there isn’t enough left for 
the magazine itself—expenses must be 
shaved off somewhere. When they come 
out of the editorial cost, the magazine 
suffers, and the readers suffer accord- 
ingly. They don’t realize, perhaps, that 
the publishers hope to get all the ad- 
vertising expenses out of their pockets 
ultimately. Flamboyant and vociferous 
advertising is, no doubt, interesting and 



































WHAT THE EDITOR HAS TO SAY—Continued. 


stimulating to the public; but at the 
same time the public does not like to 
think that it is paying for that form of 
amusement rather than for a magazine. 


@a. 


a is another important draw- 
back to this sort of circulation. 
People who subscribe to a magazine in 
order to get a premium, or because some 
hustling agent has buncoed them into it, 
don't read the magazine. You can force 
a man into buying a magazine by your 
persuasive powers, but you can’t make 
him read it. The only thing that will 
do that is a natural interest in the pub- 
lication itself. A man who subscribes 
to a publication to toss it aside unread 
won't subscribe a second time. Such a 
subscriber, moreover, is no use to the 
advertiser; for if he does not read the 
magazine he certainly wili not read the 


advertisements in it. 
Qa. 


HE career of Smirn’s, so far, has 
been a good exemplification of the 
second way of building a circulation. 
Those who follow this method lay the 
emphasis on the magazine itself. They 
believe that if they really produce a 
good magaz:ue—live, interesting and 
vital from cover to cover—the public 
will become aware of it without having 
it shouted at them from every street 


corner. We believe that every thousand 


of a circulation built this way is worth 
ten thousand built in the other way. 
Our circulation is not a hothouse, forced 
growth. It has come to. stay. In 
SmitH’s the money has been spent in 
the magazine itself—not in the adver- 
tising. If we tried to “boom” the cir- 
culation, the standard of the magazine 
And with each gain in 


circulation, we are able to increase the 


might suffer. 


quality of the inagazine. 
SA. 


EXT month’s issue, which starts us 

on our second half year, will be 

an unusually good number. In it will 
commence a serial story by Mary J. 
Holmes, “Among the Nihilists.” Mrs. 
won more ad- 
Already, 


four million copies of her books have 


Holmes has_ probably 


mirers than any living writer. 
been sold. Up to the present time shr 
has never appeared in the magazines. 
Those who know her will now find her 
biggest illustrated 
In the October 


stories in this, the 
magazine in the world. 
number, also, there will be an essay on 
the matrimonial question by Lillian Bell; 
a fashion department, bigger and better 
than any you have seen yet; a series of 
photographic art studies; and a group of 
serials, short stories and special articles, 
each representing the very best. That’s 
what it means to spend the money on 


the magazine itself. 




















